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FISK CORD TIRES 


with both ribbed and the famous Fisk non-skid 
treads, make possible the advantages of Fisk 
Quality and Fisk cord construction on all wheels. 
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Action, 
Motion, Stress and : 
Strain—“Onyx” stands them all oe | 
Summer’s activities put a hard test on any Hosiery—Bathing, Tramping, ' A 


Sports and Dancing—demand great wearing qualities plus the style of the 
moment. “Onyx” answers the call. 








The newest designs for Mid-Summer and Early Autumn are ready 
—in those shades that everybody seems to want all of a sudden— 
at your favorite shop. If you need our aid please write to us today! 





Emery & Beers Company, Inc. NEWYORK 


Sole owners of ‘‘Onyx’’ and wholesale distributors 
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cA Special Invitation from the Publishers of 































Harper. Basar 


EGINNING with this issue the price of Harper’s Bazar will be 35 cents a copy 
—or, bought issue by issue, $4.20 for one year. 
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This increase will not surprise you. Considering that paper, fine en- 
gravings, ink and all the other things that go into making the magazine have 
doubled and tripled in cost during the last three years, the wonder is that we have 
been able to keep the Bazar at its old figure for so long. Until the present we 
have paid the increased cost ourselves. But now, with the Zone Postal Law in 
effect, we are obliged to advance the price. 
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For the time being, however, we shall accept subscriptions at the old rate— 
$3 a year instead of $4.20. And here is your opportunity to secure this bigger, 
better Bazar for one or two whole years at a pre-war price. 
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For $3 now—$1.20 less than you will have to pay for twelve single copies— 
you can make sure of receiving every issue of the Bazar, fresh from the press, 
wherever you may happen to be. 


Never before has the Bazar been so helpful, or so beautiful as it is to-day. 
Every month, while the war lasts, you will find in it authoritative, practical, inspir- 
ing articles on war work you can do. Read, for instance, the articles in this issue 

. by Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury and Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst—also “Where You 

- Fit Into the War” and “We Have a War to Win—Carry On”. Every month you 
will find in the Bazar the best fiction by the most noted authors, such as Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Maria Thompson Davies, Cosmo Hamilton, Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly, Gouverneur Morris, Albert Payson Terhune, Josephine Daskom Bacon and 
others. And in addition each issue contains what is good in art, the theatre, deco- 
ration, landscape work and the like. 


In fashions alone the Bazar is worth many times its cost—for it is the only magazine 
which shows you accurately, months in advance, what is going to be worn. By bringing you 
the fashions direct from the ateliers of the greatest creators of New York as well as of Paris, 
the Bazar enables you to buy good clothes that will remain in style as long as they are wear- 
able. And that is the true economy our Government has urged. Then, too, the Personal 
Shopping Service by expert buying can save you from one to a hundred dollars or more on a 
single purchase. 


You should have the Bazar regularly—and now is the time to make sure of it. The old ’ 
rate for subscriptions may have to be advanced any day. To show our appreciation of your f 
interest we make this invitation: F 


We will send you the next twelve numbers of Harper’s Bazar, Po 
beginning with the September number, for $3—a saving of $1.20 4 
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Or if you are now a subscriber you may send $3—or $6—and we will continue your sub- 
scription for twelve—or twenty-four—months after its present date of expiration. Use the + parper’s Bazar 


coupon. 119 West 40th Street 
rl New York City 
o ~- Please send me Har- 


Do not trouble to write a letter now. You need only pay | Se ee ee 


months (or) 
24 months, for which I will 











when we send a bill—or if more convenient enclose a check. f - Scr) | 
: Jf win", Daseeed aot ue Gs 
A stroke of the pen on the coupon here and you will have f caving to me of $1.20 per yest. 
- OR 


arranged to receive the Bazar at the special old-time price. ff 1am now a regular subscriber tp Har. 
Fill it out and mail it to-day. & pers Bazar. ease extend my subscrip- 





¢ tion from its present expiration date as 
ol noted above. 
- 
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Paris 


42 Rue de Paradis 


HELENE 


NFREW —Compose 
frock of serge and 
Georgette Crepe. 
The under dress of 
serge is surmounted 
byasmartly designed 
tunic of Georgette 
Crepe, done with a 
border of embroidery 
and deep heavy silk 
fringe. The sleeve 
detail is charming. 
Color: navy blue 


BONWIT TELLER €eCO. | css. 
The Specially Shop of Originalions Chestnut at 13th Street 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET. NEW YORK 
Advance Fall Fashions 


WOMEN’S TAILLEUR FROCKS 


Individualized & Exclusive Types 
Designed by Bonwit Teller & Co. 





HELENE—Round neck frock of serge with graduating 
tunic, finely tucked over hips and finished at waist line 
with tie belt. Double white organdie collars and cuffs. 
Color: navy blue 39.50 

MONAR—Fringed satin frock in surplice effect terminating 
in long sash at back finished with deep silk fringe. The 


divided panel tunic is also bordered with deep heavy silk 
Hand-made collar of Georgette Crepe. Color: 49.50 


fringe. 


black 


ARDE—Enmbroidered serge frock—the interesting embroi- 
dery applied to reveres and girdle. The tunic skirt is 
finely knife plaited. Color: navy blue 


49.50 
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STERA — Conserva- 
tively styled serge 
frock with surplice 
bodice terminating 
at back ina tie sash. 
Georgette Crepe 
Chemisette, fluted 
edge collar and cuffs. 
Color: navy blue 


35.00 29.50 


ENFREW 
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A. Military suit of khaki with 
patch pockets and cartridge belt. 
Sizes 3 to 10 years. $3.24. Mili- 
tary cap with sword emblem 
$1.19. 


B. Tempest proof mackinaw of 
soft suede-tex in beaver shade. 
Inverted pleat in back; muff and 
large fiap pockets. Light weight 
but warm. Sizes 7 to 18 years. 
$9.74. Khaki sport hat with 
stitched brim, 69c. 


C. Belted middy suit of natural 
color pure linen in diagonal weave, 
with patch pockets and_ voke. 
Collar, cuffs and belt of cadet 
blue. Brass buckle, silk tie. Sizes 
2% to 8 years. $4.49. 


D. Beach suit of solid color cot- 
ton material with trimmings of 
white. May be had in a variety of 
plain colors or pretty striped ef- 
fects with regulation or Eton col- 
lars. Sizes 2% to 8 years. $1.89. 
Right Shape Shoes help boys’ feet 
to grow as nature intended. 
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idsummer Oogs for Growing 


NEW YORK 








OYS 


E. Middy suit of tan cotton crash 
with trimmings of navy, brown, 
grcen or cadet blue. Black tie. 
Sizes 2Y% to 8 years. $2.89. Hat 
of Madagascar straw, stitched 
crown and brim. $1.48. 


F. Middy sailor suit with both 
broadfall and knee trousers 
White with blue collar, cuffs and 
trimmings. Black tie; chevron on 
slecve. Sizes 4 to 10 years. $3.49. 
Sailor hat 54c. 


G. All wool coat sweater in plain 
weave with trimming of striped 
bands on sailor collar, cuffs and 
bottom. Copenhagen, green, ma- 
roon, brown, trimmed in contrast- 
ing color. Sizes 2% to 8 years 
$3.49, 

Separate knee trousers in white, 
or navy galatea. 69c. 


H. Dicken’s suit with blouse of 
white poplin and trousers, collar 
and trimmings of green, gray, 
navy or brown chambray. Con- 
vertible collar, black tie. Sizes 
2% to.8 years. $2.49. 
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SCHOOLS 


A. | 























New York Schools 


New Y 























A City School with Country Advantages 








, _| SEMPLE 
ang | SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Opposite Central 
Park. Boarding 

m and Day Pupils 
College Prepara- 
tory, Special and 
Finishing courses. 
Socia! life. Outdoor 
recreation. Music 
and Dramatic Art. 


Mrs.T. DarringtonSemple 


241 Central Park West 





‘The Senool New York Ceotral Park 














Ghe GARDNER SCHOOL 


11 East Sist St., N. Y. C. 


© 4, SCHOOL (61st year) combining thorough work 
A with delightful home life. New fireproof buildings. 

College Preparatory and Academic Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama. Regular outdoor life with riding, 
skating, tennis, rhythmic dancing. Open air gymnasium. 
Classes in Red Cross Work. 


Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals.” 








That girls so young should have 
written and produced so finished a 
production was the marvel of those 
whose privilege it was to view this 
Patriotic Pageant on the spacious 
lawn at Oaksmere during the Com- 
mencement Week. 

The individual excellence of each 
player was the normal outcome of 
an all year round training in dic- 


‘The English Department is under 
the direction of Miss Marion C. 
Gilbert. ‘The Music Department 
is under Mr. Euguene Heffley. 
The Voice Department is directed 
by Mr. Louis Simmions, the Dra- 
matic Department is under the 
guiding genius of Mr. David 
Belasco, and the Aesthetic danc- 


ing is directed by Mr. Ottakar 
Bartik, Ballet Master of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


That every student may have the 
fullest benefit of all departments 
a flat rate of $2,000 a year is 
charged. There are no extras. 
Catalog on request. 








OAKSMERE, MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


tion, voice control, poise, and dra- 
matic acting. Mrs. Merrill insists 
upon providing a practical outlet 
for all school work. 





Scoville School for Girls 


2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Country-like, space, air, sun- 
light and outdoor sports. In- 
dividual care and privileges. 
Special advantages in art, 
music, interior decoration, 
dramatic expression, lan- 
guages. Fu Preparatory 
and advanced studies meeting 
present demand. Red Cross 
Work and practical courses. 


Helen M. Scoville 
Rosa B. Chisman 


Mamaroneck ———~ = fe on the Sound 
—— ow om New VYork 





‘The Mewes titaiation 


“The war is giving the school work 
a new aspect. It is relating the 
school to the community. It is plac- 
ing upon it new duties and responsi- 
bilities. No longer will its only aim 
be to enforce a stereotyped course of 
study. It will bring about an adap- 
tation of the work to the needs of 
the community and make the schools 
one of the potent agencies for pro- 
moting the activities of govern- 
ment.” — Superintendent Foos, of 
Reading, Pa. 














The SCUDDER SCHOOL 


Modern 
School 


for Girls 


Elective finish- 
ing courses; col- 
lege preparation. 
Household arts, 

Myron T. Scudder practical war- 


President time courses. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


of special interest to high school and 
college graduates. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming and rifle teams. 150 girls, 25 
teachers. Superb location, fine dormi- 
tory. 316 West 72nd Street, at Riverside 
Drive. Columbus 4779. Address 


H. B. Scudder 


Registrar 


Efficiency Training 


We offer special courses in Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Stenography, Secretarial Work, 
Household Economy, Practical Gardenin 
and Red Cross Work. hese rece've full 
credit in all regular courses, as well as in 
our special courses of Art, Music and Drama. 
Any student, with parent’s approval, may 
specialize as desired. Separate house for 
very young girls. 50th year. In beautiful 
pa seg a =o ng | New York. Write 
or Year Book. ress Box Ossining- 
on-Hudson, New York. 108. bias 


The purpose of this School Depart- 
ment in Harper’s Bazar is to bring 
to your attention the many advan- 
tages of the representative private 
schools. Do not enroll in any school 
unless you are sure that it will meet 
your requirements. Remember that 
you can write to the School Bureau 
of Harper’s Bazar and get detailed 
information about any school in the 
country. Address your inquiry: 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS 
HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 
119 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 








Clara C, Fuller, Principal 
Martha J. Naramore, Associate Principal 














BRIARCLIFF MANOR 


Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal 


Mrs. Edith Cooper Hartman { Pemciate 
Miss Bertha Peirce Principals 


Music Department 


Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Advisor 
Mr. Howard Brockway, Director 


NEW YORK 


New York School of Music and Arts 


XZ real Home for RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director Pupils 
Music Students | Opposite Central Park, Corner 95th St., New York | May Enter Any ed 
New York's modern, up-to-date Music School. All Branches of Music 
and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic finish by a distinguished faculty 
Terms:— Tuition, Board, Practicing, dc. Send for booklet. 
Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers Mehlin piano used exclusively School Dormitories— Proper Chaperonage 






































Art Department 
Mr. Frank V. Du Mond, Director 
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New York Schools 


HE formative years in a girl’s 
life, between fourteen and 
twenty, are the most impor- 

tant in laying the foundation for 

character and inspiring high ideals 
of the right value of life. 


The aim of the Knox School is 
to give girls an all-around training 
which will develop character and in 
a true sense fit them for later life. 


The three regular courses are Col- 
lege Preparatory, general and ad- 
vanced, which includes work two 


years beyond High School. 





Special courses in Art, Music, Do- 
mestic Science, Practical Housekeep- 
ing, Elementary Law, Secretarial 


New York Schools 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 
Jarrytown-o 


New York 





n-Hudson 


New York Schools 








Training, Decorative Art, Lectures 
on Current Topics, War Service. 
Lower school for young girls from 
nine to twelve. Six acres of shady 
lawn. 





The school is only fifty minutes from 
New York City, enabling the stu- 
dents to attend grand opera, or- 
chestral concerts and to visit the 
museums and art exhibitions. 


An illustrated descriptive catalogue 
will be sent on application to the 
principal— 


Mrs. Russell Houghton 
Box 7 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Near New York Ci 


legiate course for high school gra 
Arts and Crafts. Rage ing. 


iscri minating Patronage. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Exquisite scenic environment. Picturesque estate of 32 
Four buildings. Academic Sapeing vs roa 
uates. Music, 
, Physical Culture, Sports, Social Training. No examinations, 
loderate rates. 
For illustrated booklets, mention this ine, and add 
FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, Director 


On- the - Hudson 
In the Highlands 










and “a Preparatory courses. Two years’ col- 


pression, Home Economics, Art, 





Poughkeepie, N. Y. 




















THE MOTHERS’ HELPER | 
and | 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Are you satisfied that your boy 
aud girl are receiving full benefit 
from their studies? And (what is 
most important) are they enjoying 
the best advantages from a health standpoint 

Here is a school under the direction of a successful 
mother, whose assistants are mothers, and where a compe- 
tent physician guards the health of ‘the pupils. A school 
for children 3 to 10 years, who will be received for a day, a 
week, a month, or a year. | 

A limited number of children will be accepted as boarders. 
Camp for Summer months. 


MRS. GRACE J; LAPHAM, Director 
870 Riverside Drive (160t New York City 

















Te Jephone—Audubon 435, 8971 








EXCLUSIVE HOME IN NEW YORK 


in a luxurious private house on West 86th Street for two young 
ladies wishing to be chaperoned while continuing their studies in 
art. secretarial, national preparedness courses and music; (grand 
piano for practice use). For particular information, write to the 
School Department, Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th Street. 








. s > 
Bensonhurst School for Girls Sum ,‘e™ 
3d. Beautiful city school with country surroundings. Water-front 
facing Gravesend Bay. Open all year. French cuisine. French staff. 
Music, art, household science, secretarial hag re oman golf, 
tennis, horseback riding, boating, swimming. A 

RS. T. H. BROWN, A.M., Bay 10th Street, ‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Emma Willard School 


For Girls 


On the hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beautiful 
new, fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 
Campus 30 acres. Tennis courts, hockey, basketball. Gym- 
nasium, with swimming pool, bowling alleys. Resident 
nurse. A broad variety of work, including college prepa- 
ration and courses for girls not going to college. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Practical courses in Domes- 
tic Science. Certificate admits to Welles- 
ley. Smith, Vassar and Mt. Holyoke Col- 

es. Hipatrated catalogue on request. 
Ml iss ELIZA KELLAS, Ph.B., Principal, 

Troy N. Y. 
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The RAYSON SCHOOL for Girls 


164-168 West 75th Street, New York City 
Ilome and Day Departments. College Preparatory and General 
one @ Cou _— . p 24th ig 3 — 1918. 
ss Clara olbourne, A. ) 
Miss Martha K. Humphrey, A.M.,) Principals. 









New York, New York City, 320 West 107th St. (Riverside Drive) 
H O M E S c b | O O L For Ginis. DisTINCTIVELY 
FRENCH ENVIRONMENT 
-mnee exclusively for those wishing to pursue special studies in 
New York. Exceptional opportunity io acquire fluent French and 
every advantage of the city provided for. (8th year.) Address 
Miss MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN. 
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Training for Patriotic Service 


There is a school which trains girls to be 
truth-seeking, direct, courageous, and 


efficient; to match their brothers in the 
trenches. 


MISS MASON’S SCHOOL 


“The Castle” Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
21 miles from N. Y. City 


ip 

irtment, Goths 

suunmer and winte ot Tr: i ¢. fo tie Servis 
which ides Motor Driv ig and heals , Wireless 
Naval Yeoman: Agriculture Soto « 

avig Public Speaking Militury ‘Frenc 
Draftsmanship, and Qccupational Therapy 


Summer Term: July Ist.to August 26th. 
Winter School ‘begins September 25th. 
MISS MASON’S SCHOOL, ‘‘The Castle’’ 


Lock Box 942 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, | i & 








PUTNAM HALL Vassar Preparatory School 


Certificate Privilege for all leading colleges. Special two year 
course for High School graduates. Music, Art and Domestic 
Science. Tennis, Horseback riding. Sleeping porches. Separate 
house for younger children. Address E _ N C. BARTLETT, A.B., 
Principal, Box 803, Poughkeepsie. N. 












Bellport Country School on Long Island 


60 mga from New York—Open All Year. For young children 
Girls 5-15, Boys 5-12. Number of pupils limited—3 buildings. 50 
Acres “all outdoor sports. Special care given to home training and 
development of personality 

MISS HAGEDORN, 606 W. 137th Street, New York City. 
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Pennsylvania Schools 














Miss Sayward’s School 


ted in beautiful suburban Overbrook, just outside of 


Piitedeiphis, Miss Sayward’s School, in its twenty-sixth 
year, continues to develop cultured womanhood. 


© courses include Junior, Advanced, and Post-Graduate 
departments. Art, Music, Expression, Secretarial, First 
Aid, and Domestic Science. All outdoor sports. Illustrated 
catalog. Adc 


MISS 8. JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. | 








Wilkes-Barre Institute 


Ideal location on Susquehanna River, surrounded by 
low, forest-covered mountains. A school with a home- 
like atmosphere where each girl is led to a sense of 
her own responsibility and her natural aptitude and 
individuality developed. Intimate association in and 
out of class between teacher and pupil. College 





ENROLL NOW!!! 


“At the present writing our 
regular registration for next 
Fall is filled and we are only 
now accepting registration with 
the understanding that they be 
placed on the waiting list. Last 
year we refused nearly fifty for 
lack of room and anticipated 
the necessity of refusing two or 
three times that number the 
coming term.” 

This is the school situation to- 
day. What are you doing to- 
wards enrolling your son or 
daughter in a school for the Fall 
term? The schools represented 





preparatory and general courses. Music, Practical 
Scientific Gardening. Athletics and outdoor activi- 
ties encouraged. For catalog address 


MISS ANNA MILES OLCOTT, Principar | 
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LINDEN HALL SEMINARY {, 


For 172 years Linden Hall has been developing girls in body 
and mind for lives of usefulness. Instructors chosen for their 


strong personality and character. Beautiful location, modern 
buildings, gymnasium. Academic and Preparatory courses. 
Music, Art, Domestic ones. Business. Post-graduate work. 
Separate Junior Dept. ates $500. For catalog address 
REV. F. W. ST ENGEL. Principal, Box 122, Lititz, Pa. 








MONTESSORI 


FIRST BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
40th and Spruce Streets, Philadelpnia, Penna. 
Devoted to the scientific Direction of Normal 


children 3 to 12 years. Limited to fifteen. Sum- 
mer Camp. Booklet on request. 


Training Course for Teacher«. 
Mrs. A.W. PAIST( Montessori Diploma, Ron», '914) 








5 Special Schools _ 








School for Exceptional Children 


Every modern facility, in an ideal suburban home, for the 
care and training of children who, 
through mental or physical dis- 
ability, are unable to attend pub- 
lic or private schools. Fourteen 
miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 


Miss Woods’ School for Exceptional 
Children 














Roslyn, Penna. Box 152 


























The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. 
Ten miles from Greater Kansas City. Number 
limited. Pamphiet. 

E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D 
929 Riaito Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


——~ — 

















THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


For Nervous and Backward Children 


7 miles from Philadelphia. Number limited to ten. Summers 
at the seashore. R. W. BREWSTER, LANSDOWNE, PA. 











ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL 
For slightly retarded children. Aims at normal development by 
specially smemeeeing best abilities. Individual instruction in 
academic branches. Thorough training in household arts, wood- 
work, gardening. Gymnasium. pen all year. Summer tutoring. 
35 minutes from Philadelphia. 
MISS DEVEREUX, Box H, Devon, Pa. 





The Hedley School Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 
For the care and training of children of retarded and undevel- 
oped mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home life, mother’s 
care and association with normal children. J}. ROGER HEDLEY, 
Resident Physician. MRS. J. ROGER HEDLEY (N. Y. 
Univ.), Prin. 








in these eleven pages of Harper’s 
Bazar have limited accommo- 
dations. Each year they re- 
ceive many more applications 
than they can accommodate. 
Do not wait until the Fall. 
Take up this school problem 
while you have time to care- 
fully investigate the merits of 
the many schools represented. 
Now is the time to choose your 
school and send in the applica- 
tion blank. 




















DAVID. ae CLARA MANNES, Directors 
- 70th Street, New York 
co-ordinates Py comaaiion of sound technical proficiency 
with the development of genuine musical taste and under- 
standing. Every student receives the artistic personal 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes and members of the 
faculty among whom are: 
Ernest Bloch 
Angela Diller 
Richard Epstein Edith Quaile 
George Harris, Jr. Thomas Whitney Surette 
and Madame Yvette Guilbert 

All courses include Theory and Ensemble. 
chestras. Chorus. 

To meet the growing demand for teachers representing 
the ideals and principles of this school a special teachers’ 
course is offered, 

Catalogue on application to the Secretary. 


Elizabeth Quaile 
Howard Brockway 


Three or- 





Camps 














July ist--Sept. 21st 
Edgewood, R. I., Narragansett Bay. 
Limited to ten. Unusual opportu- 
nity to enjoy French family life 
with the study of French tongue. 
Outdoor sports, including motor- 
aren eee school.) Write 

. G. DE LA JARRIE 
1270 emues Avenue New York City 


FRENCH 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
for Girls 











SARGENT CAMPS for Girls 


Dr. D. A. Sargent, President 
Illustrated Catalog Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 





The Ricans Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and mental 
defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. Manual Training and 
all branches. Open year round. Terms $50 per month and up. 
MR. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 
82 Fairview Avenue, Binghamton, N. Y. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL for 
NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 








Boarding School: 238th Street and Riverdale Avenue 
y School: 315 West 87th Street, New York 
Aicenh wert 
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New York Schools — 














COMSTOCK 
SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 
52 E. 72nd St., N. Y. City. Near Central Park 


RENCH is the language of the house. 

Resident native French teachers. 
LECTURE COURSES. Collegiate Eng- 
lish, Modern Drama, Current Events, 
History of Opera, History of Music, 
History of Art Classes conducted at 
Metropolitan Museum. 


SPECIAL COURSES. Piano, Violin, 
Singing, Cooking, Dressmaking, . Secre- 
tarial, Drawing, and Interior Decoration. 
Under supervision of best known special- 
ists in New York 


Horseback Riding, Tennis, Dancing, 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. priv- 
ilege. Completely equipped building, 
large, airy, sunlit rooms, elevator, roof 
garden and newly completed sun parlor 
with open fireplace. 


Terms for boarding pupils, complete 
course $1550—no extras. Special French 
and lecture course—$1250. Catalog on 
request. 









































































. & 
Miss Beard’s School 
FOR GIRLS Orange, New Je 
Thirty minutes from New York City. Col- 
lege preparatory and special courses. 
Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Sciences. 
Certificate privileges. Outdoor classes. 


Skating, Riding, Tennis, Hockey and 


Basketball. Three Dormitories. Booklet 
onrequest. Miss LucieC. Beard, Principal 


mF, 














THE TELA-WAUKET CAMPS 
Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (8 to 20). Roxbury, Vt. 
In the heart of the Green Mountains. Horseback riding and all 
sports. Every convenience—shower baths, sleeping bungalows, rustic 

assembly building, pond for swimming. Write for booklet. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 
SEBAGO-WOHELO 0n Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine. 


Combination of lake, mountains and ocean. Complete equipment 
for every phase of camp life. Horseback riding. Crafts. Official 
Red Cross Course & Diploma. Each girl in care of Dr. and Mrs. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, Founders of the Camp Fire Girls. Booklet. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE V. GULICK, Director, South Casco. Maine. 











DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR jew Jersey 
Combining the best features of the College ——— and 
Finishing School, with special advantages for post-gradu- 
ate work. Domestic Arts and Science. An exceptionally 
good school beautifully located suburban to New York 
City. Certificates accepted by Vassar, Smith, Wellesley 
and Wells. Splendid we and spacious grounds for 
outdoor games. nat Riding. ~~ saad Box 617 
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KENT PLACE 
SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 
A country school 20 miles from New York. 


Mrs. SaraH WoopMan Pavt, A.B. . 
Miss Anna S. WoopMaAn, A.B., Principals. 
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| Pennsylvania Schools 





Mary {yen School‘ 


Quaae -R looms large on the horizon of Mary Lyon girls, for 


greater outdoor activ ities. 


with it comes the opportunity for 


‘Canoeing, horseback riding, tennis, hockey, basketball, 
ming—these are the body and _health-building 
Mary Lyon girls enjoy to the utmost. Keen 


*wholesome rivalry pervade their athletic games. 

Mary Lyon is a home school located on an eminence overlookinz 
The handsome, 
fireproof residence hall is specially designed for convenience and 
Every room has its adjoining bath, a desk, easy chairs 
Each girl has her individual bed, bureau 


wooded hills and a beautiful winding stream. 


comfort. 
and full length mirror. 
and closet. The sleeping porch accommodates 20 girls. 


The curriculum covers the fine arts, college préparatory, 
We cordially invite 
Catalog will “be mailed on request. 


hold arts, music, general and finishing courses. 

you to visit the school. 

HALDY M. CRIST, A.B 

FRANCES L. CRIST. A-B, j Principals 
ar 
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activities 
competition 


Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Western Schools 



























Chicago. 


a 
WWW so 


supervised exercise. 


Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve 
acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, in a residential 
center of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles from 
Noted for its high scholastic rank, judged 
by the standards of the best eastern colleges (which 
give it certificate privileges), and for the wholesome, 
practical Christianity of its school life. 
College-preparatory and general high-school courses, two 
: years of junior college work and special instruction in 
music, expression and domestic arts and science. The beauty 
and extent of the campus and the variety of sports lure the 
girls to an active outdoor life. 
with large modern swimming-pool furnish opportunity for 
For catalog address 
ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal, 

















Well-equipped gymnasium 


Box 313 











Kemper Hall 


A secondary school for girls, under the 
charge of the Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal), 
on North Shore between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Outdoor life emphasized. Cata- 


logue on request. 
Address The Secretary 
Kemper Hall 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 









; Junior College 
Frances Shimer School 2" %ioric5 

A home school for girls and young women. College depart- 
ment, two years with diploma. Advanced standing at leading 
colleges. Four years’ academy work. Certificate privileges. 
Home Economics with diploma. Music, Art, ete. 35 acres. Golf, 
Tennis, peg School gives its own moving pictures. 
Picturesque location,127 miles from Chicago. 

. a from 16 sai, Catalog. Address 

. McKEE, Dean, 2% 



















For Girls and Young Women 
LAKE FOREST 









ILLINOIS 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. In 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home school preparing for all colleges. Courses from sth 
grade to Ist year college. Also piano, violin, vocal, elocu- 
tion, stenography. Expenses, $400. Catalog. 


THE DEAN, Box H, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Commissioner of Education and many 
other men of national prominence are 
urging young people to extend their edu- 
cation beyond the high school on the 
ground that it will enable them to render 
the most effective service in the later 
years of the war and in the times of need 
that will follow. 

Those who do not go to college and those who do 
not expect to teach, if they study at all, must get 
their post graduate work in schools that provid: 


vocational training—training preferably which 
has cultural as well as practical value. 


I have made a close study of all these schools and 
shall be vt to give you my assistance in the se- 
lection of one meeting your requirements. 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS 
HARPER’S BAZAR—SCHOOL BUREAU 
119 WEST 40TH STREET 33 NEW YORK 





Lake Forest University 
School of Music 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Director 


SOUND musical training founded on long teaching 
experience is to be had at Lake Forest University 
School of Music. The heads of the departments are of 
widely known reputation and internationally trained 
musicians. The curriculum includes four years’ course 
in special branches of Literature, Language, History, 
Science, Theoretical and Practical Music which are re- 
quired for Performers and Teachers Certificate. Special 
courses in Keyboard Harmony, History of Music and 
Appreciation. The proximity of the school to Chicago 
enables students to attend the opera, symphony con- 
certs and brilliant recitals. Practical experience is 
acquired in the school chorus, orchestra and recitals. 
Students will find cheerful home environment in a 
musical atmosphere while at the same 
time enjoying the benefits of univer- 
sity life. Address 


The Director, Box 103, Lake Forest, Ill. 










Music School 
work, 














A preparatory se chool for girls accredited ow ‘Bastere 
and Western Colleges and Universities. Also a finish- 
ing school for rm 

not entering college. 
Music, Art, Home 
Economics. A 40-acre 
campus provides for 
tennis, hockey, all 
field sports. 
equipped gymnasium. 
Write for catalog R. 
MISS ELLEN.C. SABIN. 

President, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Pennsylvania Schools 





Pennsylvania Schools : 














Pennsylvania Schools 



















fhe HARCUM SCHOOL 


BRYN MAWR-PENNA. 
































































The Birming 


FOR —e 


ham School 


Founded 
1853 


| Healthful, invigor- 
ating location 
amid picturesque 

surroundings. } 
School park land 
of 100 acres. Six 
modern, home- 
like buildings for 
90 girls and 14 











“The Mountain School” 


teachers. Thorough college preparation and courses for girls 4 

not going to college Music, dancing, practical domestic 

science and athletic training. New $40,000 building with 

gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch On Main 

Line Penna. Write for illustrated catalogue. 

ALVAN R. GRIER, Pres., P.S. MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster 
Box 135, Birmingham, Pa. 




















in established cultural = 
and practical achool for 4 
young women. Faculty r 
built by years of selection. Te 
Many graduates occupy 


Philadelphia. 


Reservations Should Be Made Early 


Many 


Every up-to-date facility is embodied in 
the construction of the new building, in- 
cluding a smoke and fire-proof tower, com- 
modious studios, sun parlors, music and 
reception halls, attractively furnished bed- 


Advantages 


rooms with private baths and completely or Art, there are well-known artists from 
equipped gymnasium. Home life, sunny New York and Philadelphia as instructors 
rooms, three acres of ground, hockey, for Piano, Singing, Violin, Violoncello, 


tennis, basketball, riding, etc. 


ITUATED in beautiful Bryn Mawr, three minutes’ 
walk from Bryn Mawr College and ten miles from 


For Girls wanting 
thorough course is offere 

For Girls not going to college the school 
offers special opportunities to pursue studies 
suited to their tastes and needs. 
For Girls desiring to specialize 


Harp, Painting and Drawing. 





Courses of Study 


college preparation a 


in Music 





Full advantage is taken, under careful supervision, of Opera, 
Concerts, Theatre, Art Exhibits and other educational opportunities 
of Philadelphia Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B. L. (Pupil of Leschetizky) 


Head of the School 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Miss Cornelia G. Harcum, Ph. D., Head of Academic Dept. 











Bishopthorpe is pre-eminently a home 
school whose influence gives a genuine cul- 
ture that is treasured by the girl throughout 
her future life. Each girl:enjoys all the ac- 
commodations equally with all the other 
members of the household. 


The school is located in a region teeming 
on every side with striking mountain 
scenery, a region rich in its _ historic 


















interest and unsurpassed in its climate of 
healthfulness. 


Bishopthorpe offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties to a limited number of girls in their 
preparation for college, social, or business 
life. Its five-buildings of brick and stone— 
its new gymnasium and tiled swimming pool, 
surrounded by spacious grounds, afford every 
advantage for work and play. 





positions of responsibility. 


peceenessenesscososens PTT 











=} 


eechwood -- 


For er and views, address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 246. 


Fountain Fill Bethlehem Pennsylvania. 








Jenkintown, Pa. (suburb of Phila.) 








IMS to discover and develép the individual aptitudes | 
of students; and provides departments to develop the | 
cultured woman who is able to meet the responsibili- } 

ties of life. Junior College Departments, Conservatory of 








Music, Art, Arts and Crafts, Expression, Domestic Science 
and Arts, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal 
Kindergarten College Preparatory Large faculty. 
Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Moderate terms. Address 






M. H. REASER, Ph.D., President, Box 425, Jenkintown, Pa. 














Founded 
in the Lehigh Valley 
two hours 
fully accredited 




















Phila. Illustrated 


Moravian Seminary and College 
For Women 


old school 1s 
and one-half hours 


from New York City. 


located 
from Philadelphia, 
and College grades 
For catalog address 


1742. This famous delightfully 


, one 
Preparatory 
25th 


Fall term opens Sept 





JOHN H. CLEWELL, Ph.D., President 
Bethlehem, Penna. 





Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 
A school for girls occupying an estate on 
— the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 


‘building will be mailed on request. 
MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, “ee 



























Miss 


booklet describing new 











Montgomery County, 


ing porc 





(Highland Hall) 


Miss Emme Milton Cowles, A.B., Head of School 





connect with bath. 


departments. For catalogue address THE SECRETA 


Cowles’ School Efxis 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar. 

Also strong general 











Science. Healthful 
location, in heart of 
Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Pure spring 
water. Stone build- 
ing, modern improve- 
ments—all rooms 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and new sleep- 
Resident physical director and species in all 
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‘ — ran _ Boy and the Future 


Boys’ Schools " Boys’ § Schools 








TheGoal atSwarthmore 


RUE and enlightened manhood is the goal at Swarthmore Preparatory. 

The spirit of the school ever moves to manly speech and action, while 
friendly teachers with keen minds and ripe experience are eager at all 
times to render individual assistance. 

This intimate and helpful association of university-trained men with 
the students assures rapid development. Swarthmore Prep. boys are 
moulded physically, mentally, morally and spiritually into the higher 
type of men ioyal to all the obligations of their citizenship. 

Every boy finds opportunity for healthful exercise and recreation in the 
many forms of sports and athletics on the school’s spacious grounds. 
Every position on every team is open to every boy. 

Modern buildings with complete equipment. Large gymnasium with 
swimming pool. A summer session is maintained. Write for free booklet, 
“The Vision of Swarthmore.”” Address 


A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster 
Dept. 124, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 miles from Phila.) 





Swarthmore % Pa 
Lake Forest Academy for Boys 





Trustees: COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Louls F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, H. C. Chatfield-Tay- EASTERN TRAINING MID-WESTERN SCHOOL 
jor, Clayton Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. Discriminating patrons need no longer feel it necessary to seek 


J. G. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, A. A. Carpen- the best preparatory schooling only in the East—-mental training, 
ter, J. H. S. Lee, S. A. Benedict, Stanley Field, B. right kind of boys, clean living. Helpful comradeship between 
M. Linnell, M.D., C. B. Moore, John S. Nollen, faculty and boys. 

James Viles, Rev. Andrew C. Zenos ihe Scholastic work is recognized by Eastern and Western colleges as 

Recitation Building = equal to that of any preparatory school. Graduates admitted to all 
: institutions East or West which admit without examination. 
Definite oe for examination for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Mass. Tech., etc. 

Efficient military training with the military regime applying only 
during the afternoon drill-period. A school that appeals to square, 
manly boys. Honor ideals. 

Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one hour north of 
Chicago. Modern buildings p All athletics, in- 
cluding golf. Aim jaistinetively educational. Not a for profit. 

covers details. For copy address 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Boxi4l, Lake Forest, Il. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

































“CARRY ry ie 
ON!” 
These, the words of 
the first P. M. C. man to 
fall in No-Man’s Land, express 
the life and spirit of this old insti- 
tution whose sons, from Lieutenant to 
Major General, are with the Flag as in 
Civil War days. 
While her graduates direct munitions’ produc- 
tion, man battleplanes, lay down the barrage, an 
“over the top,’”’ P. M. C. ‘carries on’’ as steadily, a nd 
earnestly as ever her training of men for the battles of peace 
‘he men who lead are the men who know. 
Senior Unit, U. 8. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, P. M. C. offers 
collegiate courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Economics and 
Finance. Also Preparatory and Junior Schools. A limited number of 
enrollments accepted for September, 1918, also for 1919-20. 


COLONEL CHARLES E. HYATT, Commandant. Box 525, Chester, Pa. 
“‘The West Point of the Keystone State” 


Essentially a * Upper School (Boys 13-18) 
School for St aul Preperation + feeor 
Hard e Lower School (Boys 10-13) 


—H ot 
Work HB Stewart Ave., Garden City, Long Island enaeed Theta to 40 — 


Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City. Buildings completely equipped. Chapel with pipe organ (seats 300), chemical and 
physical laboratory, library, infirmary, gymnasium, swimming pool, power house %4 mile distant, steam heat, electric light, pure 
water from private wells, fine athletic fields (35 acres), including tennis courts, cinder track, football, soccer and baseball. Shower 
baths in every corridor. For catalog address WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster. 


Ore MILITARY, ACADEMY, 

































A school where a boy receives thorough 
training in the fundamentals and acquires regular 
habits of study. There is no other military academy 
which offers teacher-conducted visits to Chicago’s indus- 
tries, business houses and civic centres. Boys thus brought 
into direct touch with varying phases of modern economic 
progress can choose intelligently their own life work. Home 
‘atmosphere and individual care. Separate school for younger boys. 
All sports. For catalog address 


. ABELLS, Box 1600. Morgan Park, Chicago, ill. 




























































It is necessary for a soldier to : 
go through a rigid course of k 
training before he is fit for the 
battle field. Your boy should 
receive thorough preparation 
before he enters the business i 
world. To win success, he i 
should be in good health, and 
his mental faculties should be 
trained to think quickly. 


The preparation your son re- 
ceives for the future hinges 
entirely upon the school he 
attends now. The schools on 
these pages are of the highest 
character. Harper’s Bazar com- 
mends each one for your con- 
sideration. Enter your son 
while there is time. 


wets 








Boys’ Schools 








Soren 


















a Gym en 

l _ = St. Martin’s, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Sen pok ers of suburban parkland, 11 miles from Philadelphia, j 
Splendid equipment. Thorough preparation for College and 
Scientific Schools. Doctor and nurse in daily attendance. 


Gymnasium, athletic field and swimming pool. Nearby golf 
inks and skating pond. Separate Lower School for boys i 
rom 6 upwards. Special low rates for five-day boarders 
who spend Saturdays and Son a at home. 





























Os young men of today should be prepared for 
what is to come after the war. Place your boy 
in a school where the dominant aim is the develop- 
ment of character and manliness. 


Ge PENNINGION SCHOOL 


A strong faculty sives close personal atten- 

tion to each boy. Sound learning and an 

active, athletic, outdoor life are the result. 

Situated a foothills of the Watchung 
oO 










delphia. Preparation for college and 

technical schools. Business Courses. 

Military drill under experienced Resi- 

dential Officer. Rifle instruction on range. Uni- 

formed student body. Modern Gymnasium and 

aang pool. New Infirmary. Moderate Rates. 
ess 


FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster 
Box 70, Pennington, N. J. 










plete. 
sium. Write for catalogue and “The Spirit of Mercersburg.” 














sbur ) 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Alm of the School—A thorough 
hysical, mental and moral train- 
Ee for college or business. 
Spirit of School—A manly tone 
of self-reliance, under Christian 
masters from the great univer- 
sities. Personal attention given 
to each boy 

Location—In the country, on the 
ee western slope of the famous 
man Cumberland Valley, one of the 
"=a most beautiful and healthful 

spots of America. 

Entrance to Matin Hall nemese— Modern and =  com- 
Magnificent new Gymna- 




















WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster, Box 158 











The Roxbury School, Inc. 


Cheshire, Conn. 











| 
A school for individual instruction. | 

In the past five years Roxbury has prepared 550 ‘ 
candidates for college and only 7 have failed to enter. ' 

Two departments, winter and summer. The winter 
department is conducted as a regular secondary school, 
giving a 2 years’ course. All work is intensive. Boys 
are taught individually or in classes of 2 to 5. 

The summer department is a tutoring school—the 
largest and most successful in the East. 

Campus and farm occupy 150 acres. Two dormito- 
ries accommodate over 100 students. Three former 
members of the Yale faculty are assisted by a large 
corps of expert instructors. 

Write for our illustrated catalogue. 


W. L. FERRIS, B.A., Director i 
A. E. CURDY, Ph.D., Headmaster 
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! || The Raymond Riordon School 


Box 724, Lancaster, Pa. Highland (Chodikee Lake) Ulster Co., N. Y. 


63rd Year, Endowed. $700 per year. 


Every boy studied individually . rae aL Gas, Wi ERE boys travel the necessary road for 
by expert teachers. The School in the / af 
SSille” eihick seeks to College entrance through learning made 


Gymnasium, swimming pool, track, 


two athletic fields. deliver to the parents, applicable to right living. All text book study 


Catalog on request. ‘ E ; 
aboy-man; to the zoes hand in hand with actual ex be 
JOHN H. SCHWACKE, A. B., Headmaster. tek Ppoigh & seinen al experience of 
country a citizen; to community life. 


Inn | ak aes Pola Resse yt 


acter and an apprecia- 
tion of living. 























All boys at some time or another of their stay, help 
with landscaping, learn about cattle, horses, poultry; 
Lent REEL ' hel ae take a hand in lumbering, road surveying, housebuild- 
ne ir! jae RH ing. Boys and teachers together enjoy baseball, basket- 

. : caer ball, football, tennis, hockey ; they bow], skate, canoe, fish, 


LIN toboggan, ski. 
SCHOOL For Boys The sweep of the woodman’s axe, the throw of the 


Frederick L. G ice saw | f ; 
se, ice saw, the swing of the hammer ; xe, con- 
64 miles from New ‘en on Harlem R. R. t 3 , f . Ns d ve : “in — sep 
ete Equipment. structive use of the pick and shovel, take the plac 
Thorough preparation for College and Scientific Schools. P P ‘ ° ees ‘ vans I gyi 
Suit tip Gatiinnts formal gymnastics and setting up exercises, providing 
PAWLING SCHOOL PAWLING, N. Y. an exercise productive of brain and brawn. 





Our Story is printed. 
Send for it. 





Holderness School! 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 











Five buildings. Twenty acres. Prepares for Colleges and 

Technical Schools. Ranks with the highest grade schools 

in New England, yet the tuition is moderate. Individual 4 a - 

os ay Prams ye me paemern ae meme me Athletic ¥ a — 
. runnin ack. ating. Invigorating winter ts. . = > 

Oth year. Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, Lib. Rector. Pilita H‘s a national reputation for the high character of its scholastic 

uit ry work, physical training and military instruction. It appeals to 

—— > n Ficademy the wide-awake boy and satisfies the most exacting parent. Episcopal. 

Government rating of ‘Honor School.’”’ Graduates enter leading Uni- 























EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY versities East and West on certificate. For illustrated catalog address 


Sheldon School | St. John’s Military Academy, Box 15-H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin. 
FOR BOYS 


A school whose sole aim is to pro- 


duce manly young men and equip them ‘ ee e » e 

for the big responsibilities of life. ad * 

Boys of ten years and over are re- ; 

ceived and taught to think and act for 4 or 


themselves and to develop initiative. 
The school has a _ beautiful location I : . ie “Wieki” 
» Hac aaa " . n the high, healthful country of Western Pennsylvania “‘Kiski’ lets a boy grow up 
SS on —— —e. — J out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooking the Kiskiminetas River. Special 
oa pend | pao wr peas M eit preparation for college or technical schools. Graduates admitted without examination 
_— —' anc — sea heaitht 1 erl ‘ to all certificate universities. A faculty of 13 expert teachers keeps in close personal 
p neyg tee lg cathetitan ~~~ touch with boys. Small classes. Fine moral tone throughout the school. 

i ifle astia High athletic spirit and strong competitive teams. Several football and baseball fields. 

canoeing, swimming and rifle practice. ‘ A Lb - e a L 
Address HEADMASTER Tennis, golf course. New Gymnasium with swimming pool and bowling alleys. School 

Giemetens tant 7a owns its own farm and coal mine. Rate $700. For catalog address Box 808. 

w Lodge | 
Box 10 West Englewood, N. J. : . Dr. A. W. WILSON, JR., President, Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 



































Y Nota 
“Prep” School 
Designed exclusively = aes a 
for younger boys. eres iti id 1 i. 


, one life. aia i mn Gina 


ers and boys develops right 
thinking and i 








FOR BOYS Tist YEAR MILITARY AND 
’ NAVAL ACADEMY 


Fuse aie garewater, r~}" eutioes _~, 
, one hour from Chi- , . P : 
— Rd level, 20 acres : Two hours from Chicago, on the shores of beautiful Lake Geneva. Designated by the President 
. Athletics. Inquire about as a Reserve Officers Training Corps. Thorough preparation for college. With the 
Summer Camp. advantages of a military and naval life, the school provides both culture and the definite 
NOBLE HILL, Principal gee He, ' values of discipline and education. 
Weedsteck, Mil. tn ern With the assistance of returned officers from “Somewhere in France,” 
2 modern military and naval tactics are taught, including trench warfare, 
bombing, use of gas masks, egonin of autotractors, etc. Nine Cadillac 
military automobiles. Fleet of naval! cutters. 


» : at Every known improvement in sanitation, heating, light and fireproofing- 

‘zoe a i 7 ; | A fixed flat price, which includes board, tuition, uniforms, and all necessary 
7 gee 4 expenses, including pocket oy * Enrollment limited to 150 select students. 

Newton, N. J. *s aa Over 40 applicants refused last Fall for lack of room. Present enrol!ment for 


A military country school for young boys Fall Term far exceeds any previous year. Catalog. Address 
COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 




















A home school for a limited number of 
boys, 2 hours from N. Y. City on D. & 
W. R. R. Beautiful, healthful location in 
mountain and lake region. 1000 feet ele- 





riding and driving. Gymna- Pennsylvania, New Bloomfield, Box 15. . 
—_, atioor oes. Suame Session. hg ° moat YEAR. College Pre- The Curtis School for Young Boys 
c ° ate tes. Cat ° ° 

— yy gy H — Carson Long Institute paratory. Business. Junior ee ee Sen eee years and is still under the active direction 

_ : outs , 7 of its founder. 
PHILIP S. WILSON, A.M., Principal courses. Separate modern Junior building for boys under 13 years. FREDERICK S. Cuntis, Principal 
Healthful country location. Terms: $345 and up; Juniors, $280. GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
Boys taught how to learn and to live. Carson Long Institute. BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 
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1 


The First Migratory School for Girls 
Princeton, N. J. Charleston, S. C. 


SCHOOL founded on the broad cultural lines School of Four Seasons has met the exacting re- 
of the European private schools became a quirements of its task. In response to urgent de- 
necessity when war closed those schools to young mands the enrollment will be increased this year 
American women. ‘To meet this necessity the to twenty girls which will permit the individual 
School of Four Seasons was founded. <A graduate attention and tone of the small select school. 
of one of the First American colleges was chosen , 
for the principalship in the light of her liberal ex- A thorough college preparatory course is offered 
perience acquired in conducting a famous foreign afd is supplemented by such courses as first aid, 
school. wireless telegraphy, stenography, typewriting, domes- 
tic science, horticulture, and rhythmic dancing. 


A a. ST cn ct T i, Stina ts i en sas 


2 


The school emulates the tone of aristocratic cul- 
ture’ and social perfection which characterized the The possession of a northern and southern resi- 
best foreign schools. French is the language of dence permits the girls to enjoy all athletics 
the house. The head of the French Department throughout the year while pursuing their studies 
is a graduate of the University of Paris and had under the most ideal climatic conditions. During 
her own school at Passy. The success which at- July, August and September instructive tours will 
tended its first year proves how thoroughly the be made for those who desire them. Address 
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The Secretary, Glen-Gummeré, Princeton, N. J. 
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New England Schools | New Jersey Schools 


HILLSIDE forces ||| CRNTENARY 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


college examinations. Cultural Courses. Household Science, QO ah® C ol l e gi ate ] nstitute 
=) il 











including actual practice in a real home. Homestead and 
Lodge. Schoolhouse and Gymnasium, Study of the indi- 
vidual girl. Organized Athletics. 

MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Vassar Principals 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., Smith 


HE purpose of this school 

is to train girls i in a whole- 
some and inspiring environ- 
ment for the big future which 
awaits them as American 
woinen. 60 acres. 5. brick 
buildings. Swimming pool. 
18 teachers. Expression, Art, 
Music, Home Economics. 
Seven courses with diploma. 
Individual selection permitted. 
Close relations between fac- 


The Ely School for Girls ae a Some ae 


ment, therefore unusual advan- 
Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut tages. Only 55 miles from N. Y. 


Ho SC in th Pines im In the country, one hour from New York Fer. cataloe adivess 
u in the City. Twenty-five acres, modern equip- DR. R. J. TREVORROW, A.M. 
Norton, Mass. pi Minutes from Boston |/ ment. College preparatory and general aacKETTs ome ae 
A School for Girls. xtensive grounds and pine : . ,NS 
groves. Athletic fields. Horseback riding. Swim- th courses. Music. Household arts. Daily 

ming. Gymnasium. Modern Gvelling and sleeping work in the studio. Horseback riding 
porch. Separate recitation buildings for upper anc b . 

lower school, Languages—native teachers. Music. and all summer and winter sports. Sleep- 
Secretarial Courses, including bookkeeping, com- i ing Porch. 

mercial law, letter writing, stenography, typewriting. 
Domestic Arts, including plain sewing, dressmak- ; a 

ing, millinery, embroidery, etc. Domestic Science, i 

including cooking and serving of meals, marketing, i) The Junior School 
food values and the care of the home. Every at- i 

tention, not only to habits of study, but to each A f = 
girl’s health and happiness. \ separate department or giris un- 
MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal der fifteen. Work and play planned to 
meet the needs of the young girl. 



























































Western Schools 











INFORMATION 
sae fo ritests Searls ap, Oe. sieves pants Pillsbury Academy 


by Mr. Kenneth N. Chambers, who has made ex- 
antes investigations in your behalf. He will OWATONNA, MINN. 
cheerfully furnish you with a detailed report Location unsurpassed for healthfulness and natural 
about any school you may have in mind. If beauty. Co-educational. 42nd year. 8 buildings, 
there is some particular type of school you are gymnasium, swimming pool. 15 acres of campus. 
looking for, but have not been able to find it in Large endowment makes possible exceptional ad- 
this ree — a, ye to Mr. Soemmees vantages on most reasonable terms. Separate w -4 
immediate an e will give your letter his building. Piano, voice, violin, elocution, art, do- 
THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS prompt and personal attention. Address him at mestie selence. Careful cupervislen ond individual 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. the instruction. Military drill. Physical culture. All 
athletics. Catalogue on request. 


Opposite Smith College Campus. a ’ . 
SCHOOL BUREAU, HARPER’S BAZAR 
id MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal 
ei 119 West 40th Street, New York ra 
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Notre Dame 


of Maryland 
_ACollege for Women 


Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, to train the body, mind and spirit— 
‘to develop true womanhood, through indi- 
vidual instruction. 

Located in a beautiful park of 64 acres, affording all 
forms of outdoor exercises—rowing, basketball, ten- 
nis, hockey and horseback riding. The college is of 
fireproof construction with all modern appointments. 
Regular college courses lead to degrees. Exceptional 
opportunities for the study of Music and Art. Expert 
instructors. Lecturers have a national reputation. 


Notre Dame Preparatory School 


for Girls is for younger students to whom special 
care and attention are given. Primary, Academic 
and College Preparatory Courses. Physical Training. 
For catalogue containing information address 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


Charles St. Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Virginia College 
FOR WOMEN. Bex B ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
‘mec sees 7 Extensive campus. 
Located in the 
Valley of Virginia, 
famed for health 
and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, 
Preparatory and 
College Courses. 
Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domestic 
Science, Athletics. 





For cata- 
logue address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


- Ze 
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WARD -BELMONT 


For Cirts AND YouNG WoMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the session begin- 

ning September 25 are now being 

made, and should receive the earliest possible 
attention. 

Wan rmtont offers a six-year course of 
study embracing two years of college. Its 
well-balanced curriculum meets the exact- 
ing demands of a most discriminating pat- 
ronage. Applications must be accompanied 
with references, For literature, Book of Views, 
and information, address 

WARD - BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box Y 





















The Oldest School 
for girls and young women 


in the South 


Columbia Institute 


1828—Chartered 1836 

“A BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL,” MARK TWAIN. 
Honor Medal at Louisiana Purchase Exposition 

The standards of the old regime, combined with 
a modern curriculum, A school that graduates accom- 
plished women with the character ideals of the old 
South. Site chosen 100 years ago for its beautiful 
scenery and wonderful, equable climate. Epidemics 
unknown. Finishing and college preparatory courses. 
Reservations limited. Write at once for catalog. 
The REV. CHARLES KENNETH THOMSON, M.A. 


Columbia Institute, pept.c20s, Columbia, Tenn, 

















Southern Schools 


two year course. 


unseasonable weather 


For Young Women 


Southern Schools 





ational Park Seminary 


Suburban to Washington, D.C.) 
James E. Ament, Ph. D., LL.D., President 





A higher school presenting the fundamentals of a college education in a 
Exhaustive detail is omitted and the work is supple- 
mented by comprehensive courses in Art, Music. Business and Vocational 
Training, Expression and other subjects likely to be desired by students 
with individual abilities. 
graduate is fitted to assume her position intelligently and confidently. 


Whatever her future in life the National Park 


_.The Seminary is situated eighteen minutes from Washington, D. C. 
hirty-two buildings on a sixty-five acre campus comprise the school group 
and the equipment is modern in every respect. 

Outdoor sports occupy an important place in the school life and are particularly beneficial in 
the healthful climate of this section. The school owns a stable of fine horses which are accessible 
to all students. The perfectly equipped gymnasium provides ample opportunity fer exercise i 
Catalog forwarded on request. Address 


THE REGISTRAR, Box 170, Forest Glen, Maryland 





THE MAIN BUILDING 


Colonial School for Girls. A distinctive school giving to a selected 
number of girls the best. American culture. College preparatory, 
Academic, Collegiate Courses with individual attention in small 
classes. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Departments. Open air study hall and gymnasium. All athletics. 


Catalogue. 
CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal, 
1533 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 

Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and 
historic Shemandoati Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, mod- 
ern equipment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 
years). Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. Music, 
Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 





The College offers a standard course leading to A. B. degree, and several 
special courses including domestic science, domestic art, painting, drawing, arts 
d crafts, secretarial courses, e 


, ete. 
The Conservatory offers instructions in all branches of music leading to B.M. 
degree, and also special courses in all musical instruments for stuaents who. are 
not high schoo d . a 
The advantages in music are unsurpassed in America , P 
The hoot of Orato has separate building and a very ecique equipment 
including small theatre for practice, costume department, special library, equip- 
ment for teaching ‘‘make up’’ and all phases of aramatic production. - 
t Brenau has modern buildings, extensive grounds, including park, lake, dairy 
arm, etc. 
tion among foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains famed for invigorating 
Fifty miles north of Atlanta. z 7 
ew gymnasium, swimming pool and abundant opportunity for outdoor life. 
Pleasant social life encouraged by numerous clubs and seven national sorori- 
. Patronage from thirty states. . 
Students sixteen years of age and over are accepted on certificate from ac- 
credited high school. Sy cttQe™ neues 
e Brenau School for Girls, a separate institution, but adjoining the 
College campus, will prepare girls under sixteen years of age for college entrance. 


Write for catalogue and illustrated Bulletin, 
Brenau Box H Gainesville, Ga. 

















ih @ a5 
PUL ASI 
2107 S Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


High School and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. Two Years of Col- 
lege Work. Special Courses: Art, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, 
Secretarial and Business Courses, 
Kindergarten, Normal Training, 
Domestic Science, Parliamentary 
Law, Principles of Common Law. 
Affiliated with Washington College 
am cena m of Music. Write for’ catalog. 


MRS. NANETTE B,. PAUL, LL.B., President 
Author of “Paul’s Parliamentary Law’’ and“The Heart of Blackstone.’’ 
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A MODERN SCHOOL, A MODERN COURSE 


CHEVY CHASE is a continuing school rather than a finish- 
ing school, with a course drafted along modern lines for the 
young woman of today. Arts, Sciences, Home Economics. 
Fine Arts, Music, Rhythmic Dancing. Courses: Preparatory ; 
Two-Year Course for High-School Graduates; Special. Eleven 
acre campus offers unrivaled opportunities for outdoor life. 
Social and civic advantages of the national capital. 


Address Chevy Chase School, Box B, Washington, D. C. 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster 














SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE. FOR WOMEN. 
Four Year College Course. Degree accepted as basis for graduate 
work in leading colleges and universities. Students received on 
certificate from accredited schools. Art, Music, Home Economics. 
Unexcelled location and climate. For catalogue and views of col- 
lege, address the Secretary, Box 12, Sweet Briar, Va. 


EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A.M., Litt.D., President. 





EASTERN COLLEGE. Manassas, Va. 
Co-ed. 30 M. from Wash., D. C. A 20th century college. Fine new 
buildings. Standard A.B. course. Also 2 year degree courses in 
Lit., Ped., Dom. Sci., Expr., and Bus. for H. S. graduates. Mll- 
itary training under Government Director. Superior music con- 
servatory. Select academy for boys and girls. ‘‘Gym’’ and athletics. 
Fine climate. Address the President, Box R. 





Formerly the National School of Domestic Art 
and Science. A finishing school happily located on 
an eleven-acre estate fifteen minutes from the White 
House. The school aims to produce truly cultured 
women and equips for present opportunities. Strong 
departments of Domestic Art, Science, and Home 





Economics with Service Courses in Telegraphy, 
Wireless, Red Cross and Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Model fireproof build- 
For cata- 


Secretarial Studies. Music. 
ings. Total expenses, per year, $1,000. 
log H address Registrar, 


2650 Wisconsin Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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New Bauthend Schools 








For Young ‘Women 


A six years’ course ca study, the last two 
years consisting of advanced work for high 
school graduates, is offered. 


Individual needs are met by the election 
of home economics, music, art, secretarial 
or college preparatory courses. 


Exceptional training is given in all 
phases of home economics, including food 


The location of the school, surrounded 
by places of historic interest and near Bos- 
ton with its many advantages, its music 
and art, gives unusual opportunity for gen- 
eral culture. 

Thirty acres, fifteen buildings, military 
drill, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis, 
boating, basketball, horseback riding, field 


mDCENACRES 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 








REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 








MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 

















values, marketing, cooking, the art of en- 
tertaining, house furnishing and manage- Woodland Park—Lasell’s 
ment, sewing, dressmaking and millinery. Girls under fifteen 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 137 Woodland Road, 


Auburrdale, Massachusetts. Ten miles from Boston 


hockey and skating. 


r>—PINE MANOR— 


A School for Home Efficiency 


School for 








TWO-YEAR course for the graduates of 
Dana Hall and other secondary schools. 
Higher cultural studies, with emphasis 
on all subjects pertaining to the management 
of the home. Country life and sports. 14 
miles from Boston. Catalog on application. 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 











FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many girls, how- 
ever, after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. 
But often they desire advanced work in a new environment 
with competent instructors, and to select studies best meeting 
their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Literature, but the 
course otherwise is elective. All subjects count fer diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. No examination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with eminent Boston masters. 
on = a school. New building (6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and 

nnn 00. 


All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and historical associations 
are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
Costume Design and Home Decoration. Courses in Business Management. Secretarial Course. 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


miles from A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount Ida and continue them 
to until she has an education equivalent to two years in College, taking through her whole course 
- an elective program. Junior College Courses. 
There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1918-19 are being accepted 
in the order of their application. 
Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and 8t. Louis, Sept, 25. 


Exceptional opportunities 86 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 


with adelightful home life. 





Woodiand Park 


A School for Young Girls 


Under direction of Lasell Seminary. Sunny piazza class 
rooms and open-air sleeping porches. Studies and play are co- 
ordinated to combine efficient school work with healthful out- 
door activities. Home atmosphere and personal-care for each 
girl. All facilities of Lasell athletic fields, gymnasium and 
ol pool. Prepares for Lasell and all upper schools. 

ooklet. 


UY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
1759 Washington St. Auburndale, Mass. 


Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 


29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Send for New 
Year Book 





37th year. Accredited with leading colleges. 
Advanced work for High School graduates. 
Domestic Science. Secretarial Course. Na- 
tive Language Teachers. 


Suburban Athletic Field 
All Sports. Horseback Riding 


MISS JEANNIE EVANS, MISS AUGUSTA CHOATE, 


Principal Assoc. Principal 





A Famous Old New England Country School 
Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science and Home Man- 
agement. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Modern Languages. The school, home and gym- 
nasium are each in separate buildings. Large new sleeping porch. Swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback 
riding, canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other sports. Live 
teachers. $600-$800. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. For catalogue address 
R. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 26 HOWARD ST., WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 























23 
miles 
from 

Boston 










WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 
Gen- Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in 
New England. College Preparatory with certificate privileges. 
Courses in Music, Fine Arts, History, Languages, Domestic 
Science, Physical Culture and Swimming. School’s 50-acre 
farm, ‘‘Umberfield,”’ gives unusual opportunities for all 
including tennis, basketball, skating, snowshoeing, 

. Girls here also put their Domestic Science teachings 
into actual practice. One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 

Send for catalog and views. 
MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 





College Certificate Privileges. 
eral Course with Household Science. 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 






Outdoor sports. Extensive 
grounds—modern buildings. 


Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
































Town school with 
country privileges. 
Swimming, riding, 
Mm tennis, gymnasium. 
Athletics and study 
supervised. House- 
Housecraft craft Course. 








STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 

The Special School for girls who are unable to keep pace in their 
studies with others of their own age. Intimate home care. Special 
Gebertenmnt for young Pra Unusual advantages. 75 acres. 
Modern Manor House. Addre 


Mansion House 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass. Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie ee en Pringlpal near Plymouth, Mass. 














NEW ENGLAND 


Rich in historic interest, an ideal place for your daughter to attend 
school in the Fall. Are you investigating schools while there is 


CRESTALBAN. 4 school for little girls, in the invigorating 
climate of the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield 
acres, 3 buildings. Number of pupils limited. Special care given 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 


course. A.B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course without degree. Open-air classes. 
to home training and development of personality. pe - time? you want information about any school in the New 
Faculty of on — yn Vv a. is ="... a. Outdoor sports. For illustrated booklet address England or other states, write to the School Bureau of Harper's 


Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) Miss Manceny WuirTtne, Principal, Berkshire, Mass. Bazar, 119 West 40th Street. 
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Professional Schools 








Art that Pays 








ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 


Our School pores youn, 
women and men for all the ART 
VOCATIONS. 

Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Designing, 
Pottery and Normal Art, with the 
joyful experience of Outdoor Paint- 
ing, are features of the School. 

Richest facilities for Art Study in Mu- 
seum Collections, ture Courses, and 
Ryerson Art Library all under the same 
roof as the School. 

Our graduates are holding the most suc- 
cessful positions. Big demand for women 
and men as Designers, Illustrators and 
Teachers. 

Write Registrar for particulars. 

ART SCHOOL, Art Institute of Chicago 

Box44 Michigan Ave. at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


ais IS MONEY 


drawing, design, sketchin, 
color Ann gh at this school om 











ona 
a 

) Eee: advertisements, illustrations, 

room interiors, costumes, textiles, etc. 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 16, 1918 
The personnel, instruction, and 
eral environment of this schoo par eling 
unexcelled. Splendid boarding 
ieee 7 Looe is "endorsed 


and is itt: directed b 
founder, Emma emma M. Ch p. A 


CHURCH SCHOOL OF ART 
Box 23, "606 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Professional, Industrial and War Courses 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 19th 


Interior Architecture and Decoration, Costume, 
Stage and Textile Design, etc. Also these and 
other soldiers ‘a teachers. 
Circular 


S. F. Bissell, Sec., 

















courses for 


2239 B’way, New York City 








cia. | 
School Applied Design 
For Women 
160-162 Lexington Ave. Incorporated 1892 
D TT rehitecture and Interior Decoration, 
, > Antique, Life and 
Illustration. Historic 
r Design and Il tra 
» May 15 


Yor! 


Nev 











OL OF THI 


MU SE U M of F INE 


ACH ite 


ARTS 


thirtieth 


Design 


Manager 


Forty-third sins Sept I 
Drawing Painting Modelling 
| For Illustrated Circular write to Alice F. Brooks 
SS 


Dressmaking  §2.'3'i2s0"hin 


completely make all your own and your children’ 3 clothes and 
hats and save half or more on everything. 

Or you can prepare for success in dressmaking or millinery 
and have a cozy, profitable shop of your own. Simple, prac- 
tical, complete new method, endorsed by experts and 12,000 
delighted students. Write today for handsome free book. 
Please tell us whether you are most interested in Home or 
Professional Dressmaking, Millinery or Cooking. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 36-H, Scranton, Penna. 


bi COSTUME DESIGN DE LUXE 





Wherever you live you 
can now learn, right in 
your own home during 








with P. Clement Brown 
Create and Design, Fashion Drawing and its 
Related Arts, Pattern Make and Model “Art 
in Dress."" Studio and by Mail 
“Made in France’’ way via 
BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS 
Scottish Rite Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal. 
597-599 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., New York City 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 


pestantns, ms Bany Cutting taught, for wholesale, retail or 
summer, or write for portmalare. 
WeooweLt’ PORESSMAKING AND ag el SCH oot 


der 
25 West 35th St., New York under Regents 


Courses. 














nartered 
209 So. State St., "Shicago 
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_ Professional Schools 





New fngland 


CoNSERVATO 
cone wicmiwia OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere 
so necessary to a musical education. Its complete 
organization, and splendid equipment, offer excep- 
tional facilities for students. 
Dormitories for women students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, 
theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 


In our Normal Department, graduates are much in 
demand as teachers. 


applied and 


RY 


Year Opens 
September 19, 1918 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities 
of ensemble practice and appearing before audiences, 
and the daily associations are invaluable advantages 
to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, organ 
and violin experience in rehearsal and public ap- 
pearance with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 


2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians 
and in charge of the recognized musical 
leaders of Washington. Voice, piano, violin, 
harmony, grand opera, languages, classic 
dancing, accompanying. Frequent concerts 
by world-renowned artists. Inquiries so- 
licited from students with best social and 
financial references. 

THOS. EVANS GREENE, Mrs. WILSON-GREENE, Principals 


























Phila. School of Design for Women 
Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reopens Sept. 30. 

Full courses in Art and Industrial Art, Practical Design- 
ing in all its branches. Illustration. Fashion Illustration. 

Normal Art Course. 
P. A. B. WIDENER FELLOWSHIP 
TO EUROPE FOR DESIGN 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, es 
The leading i i for Dr i 
Training in America. Connected with Charles ee 's 
Ei Theatre and Comp For ion apply to 

THE S! SECRETARY. 
175 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 









































<< aa 
ALVIENE SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
If. Academic, Technical and Prac- 
tical Training. ‘ Students" School The- STAGE 
Appearances. For catalogue, write PHOTO-PLAY 
Thomas Irwin, Secretary AND 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 
ALBERTI SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 
. Writing Plays’ and Coaching. Regular Courses, Separate 
classes and Individual instruction. Dramatic Department con- 
Hall New York City. Summer courses. 
New York School of Expression 
mer Courses, June to September. Voice training and 
Or Instruction in the delivery of four to ten minute 


Each department a large school in it- DRAMATIC 
atre and Stock Co. afford New York 
Mentioning Study Desired DANCE ARTS 
l'antomime, Elocution, Literature; Prepares for Stage, Moving Pic- 
a 
ted with Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau Theatre, 1114 Carnegie 
Chartere d by the Regents of the University of the State of N. Y.) 
speech remedied 
New York City 


318 W th Street 


The Sargent School 
Established 1881 
Adc lress for booklet 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, 


for Physical 
Education 


Mass. 


Posse Dlesmal School ¥ Givsneatinn 


30th year. New building Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to THe SECRETARY. 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, MassaCHUSETTS. 


Vestoff Serova Russian School 


of Interpretative-Classic and Nature Dancing 
eran Lessons—Normal Course 
26 East 46th S (opposite the Ritz) New York 
‘Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 














WoRrCESTER, Massachusetts 
Worcester Domestic Science School 0nesnd two: 
and Home-making courses, Red Cross Work. Trains for teachers of 
cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. The first school devoted solely 
to Normal Domestie Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional 
positions. Opens Sept. 24th, 1918. Address 
Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 


The Cambridge School of Architecture and 
ndscape Architecture for Women. 
Professional training in architecture and landscape architecture, 
particularly with reference to domestic work. Also courses in town 
planning and industrial housing for advanced students. Register 
now. Booklet 
4 Brattle Street, Mass. 





Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
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Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional lines. 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and In- 
dustrial Arts. B.A.. and B.S. degrees. 
students admitted. Address Secretary 


Russell Sage College Troy, New York 


Special 











Library School 


of the New York Public Library 


One Year Course Prepares for Congenial 
Positions in Public and School Libraries 


Offers instruction by experienced teachers, 
lectures by leading librarians, access to a 
large variety of libraries for inspection, study 
and practice, and the broadening advantages 
of a year’s life in New York City. En- 
trance examinations August 31. 


For information address 


E, J. Reece, Prin., 472 Fifth Ave., New York 














Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons _in the history, form, 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by oe c. 
Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
Two important contributors to 
the June Atlantic Monthly are 
H. C.4S. folks. Our students are 
selling right along to leading 
magazines from the Atlante: 
down. One busy wife and mother 
is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 


Also course in Journalism, Versifica- 
tion, ete. No institution is better 
equipped to train for succ 
authorship. 150-Page Catalog Free. 
Dr. Esenwein Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 19, Springfield, Mass. 

















Katharine Gibbs School 


of Secretarial Training for Educated Women 


Short Summer Courses. 
Fall term opens in September. 


ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING 
101 Park Avenue, New York 


#liss Conklin’s Secretarial School 


Nineteenth Year, Commercial Engineers’ Building 
37 WEST 39th STREET -t- “te NEW YORK 














KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with NEW YORK aeevensery. 


Two-year course grees. Fall te is Sept. 3 
Address MISS WARRIETER Mi MELISSA MILLS. Principal iNew ork 
University, Washington Square, New York City. 








AR fe Bay ete 





THE CAREY PRINTING CO, INC. 
New Yor« 
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BY MOONLIGHT THE BROADMOOR LOOMS LIKE AN ITALIAN VILLA FROM THE PLACID WATERS OF THE LAGOON 


Recreation’s Shrine Amid the Rockies 


sb. Broapmoor at Colorado 
Springs, the latest creation in 
hostelries, is located at the foot of 
the Rockies, surrounded by its 
private mountain park of 2,000 acres. 


@. Here, nestled in a pink-grey 
mountain chalice, it is society’s latest 
rendezvous, a fairy palace in an elfin 


land. 
@_ Golfers who have played the finer 


courses, of this continent and the old, 
have found THe BroapMoor’s undu- 
lating links beyond compare, a 
championship course not unfair to 
the tyro. Here in colorful Colorado 
are —— golfing days the whole 
year ‘round 


@_ Interlacing the pine-strewn crags 
are innumerable bridle-paths and 
smooth, wide motor-roads that in- 
vite the pre-breakfast gallop and the 
morning spin. At the guests’ dis- 
posal are saddle horses and a well- 
stocked garage. The eternal hills 
issue their daily challenge to the 
mountairhiker. 


@. Overhead, the Coloradan skies 
are turquoise blue. The nights have 
a million stars. The sweet, clean 
air sparkles vigor. THe BRoADMOOR 
is not a mere hotel. Architecturally, 
it is a triumph of Italian art. With 
Nature’s most majestic mountains as 
its background, it is a place of rest 
and beauty the world might envy. 


7% BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


BUILT OF STONE, STEEL AND CONCRETE 


NATURALLY IT IS FIREPROOF 


Write for illustrated booklet 
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Che Most Beautiful Car in /lmetica 


A National Utility 


Just a few years ago the motor car 


was the exclusive plaything of the 
very rich. Today it has become 
a vitally important factor in our 
National Transportation System— 
an economic utility that exerts a 
quickening influence in every phase 
of human activity. 


The Motor Car is no parasite. Its 
wide popularity is based upon 
eminently practical considerations. 
It enjoys universal confidence and 
respect because it performs a better 
day’s work than any other mechan- 
ical product and justifies the capital 
investment every hour that it is 
employed. 


These war days, of course, are not 
the times for frivolous expenditures 
of money. Neither are they the 
times for parsimonious hoarding 
that leads to industrial stagnation 
and inertia. 


If this nation is to exert its full mili- 


tary strength on the battlefields of 


Europe, it must develop its full in- 
dustrial strength here at home. 
And that means, not only men, 
money and materials, but speed. 


Beyond doubt, the day has come 


when no business executive can 
afford to be dependent upon slow 
moving, congested trolley cars. 
The sacrifice of Time is an irrep- 
arable loss and the one logical solu- 
tion of this problem rests with the 
automobile. 


Therefore, if you are a man of action, 


buy a motor car—and buy it im- 
mediately. For your own personal 
satisfaction invest your money in 
a thoroughly dependable quality 
product such as the Paige. 


Buy this nameplate with absolute con- 


fidence because it is an enduring 
guarantee of fair dealing and honest 
manufacturing. Weare quite will 
ing to assume our share of the 
responsibility. 





PAIGEDETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CANINE SPECIALIST 
M. J. DAIR, D.V. S. 

82 W. Forry-Sixtu St., Nr. Stn Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Bring your dog and cat troubles to me. Office 

and Ecepital at above address. In conjunction 

with my hospital and boarding kennels which 

are especial adapted for summer boarders at 
Seshalest, Long Island. 

Telephones: New York City; Bryant 4767 450 











- BELGIAN AND. 


For Sale GERMAN P POLICE 


Puppies from prize aa y the best 
breeding at reasonable prices. Correspond- 
ence answered immediately. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
MRS. E. SPIES, 
1617 Briggs Ave., Woodhaven, L. I. 
Tel. Richmond Hill 4365. 




















Pekingese 


Puppies, 3 to 4 months old 
Iedigreed Stock—Black 
Mask Pekingese puppies 
four_months old beauti- 
ful Reds, also Biscuits, 
Black meres — 
bred. $30.0 

EMWOOLL KENNELS, 
332 Bath Ave., 
LONG BRANCH, N. J 





























English Bull Dogs 
For 10 years I have made a 
study of proper breeding. 
This picture shows the 
result. 

1 am offering some ex- 
ceptional puppies now. 


FEMALES $25 UP 

My Own Breeding 
Correspondence a pleasure 
FERN LEA KENNELS 
P.0. Box 8, Bayville, L. 1, N.Y. 


BELGIAN POLICE DOGS 


GROENENDAEL BREED 
Imported direct from Belgium of best 
stock. Most intelligent of all breeds 
—beautiful and gentle, Excellent 
guards for person and property. Grand 
lot of puppies ready to ship. All 
prices. Send for list. 


AUGUST DE CORTE 
Belgian Groenendael Kennels 


100 Willow Avenue, Rosebank 
Staten Island, New York 


POLICE DOGS 


Doberman Pinschers 
The Dog of the Day 


For Sale: Puppies 
bred only from Im- 
ported and Cham- 
a stock. 

St. Marychel Kernels 
789 Worcester, St., .. Wollesiey, Mass. 


SAMOYEDES 


are the ideal dogs for 
children. They are very 
intelligent and have a lov- 
ing disposition. Have a 
splendid lot of these dogs 
for sale. Price, $50 up. 
Address 


TCP 0° THE WORLD KENNELS 
2985 Fairfield Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


PEKINGESE 


Fifty. Allagesand colors. 
Large i imported 
8 




















bred. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. $25 up. Write for 
descriptions and pictures. 
Mrs. H. A. Baxter 
Great Neck, L. 1. 
Telephone 418 
New York 






Also 489 Path ‘Avenue 
ih. lephone 1236 Vanderbilt 


Sunnybrae Collie Kennels 


Offer for sale puppies and 
matured stock by the work! 
famed sire, Imported Par- 
bold Prior, the sire of five 
champions Our Kennels 
are full of the Parbold, 
Seedley and Southport 
Strains. For 35c will send 
my booklet on training the 
Collie. 
F. RAMOND CLARK 
Bloomington. 11. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


I am one of the pioneer breeders in 
this country of Airedale Terriers—the 
most popular all-around dog. I have 
puppies all ages and grown dogs for 
show or companions. Write me _ for 
prices that will surprise you. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


ANDREW McCREA, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

















} 
i 
q 
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ABOUT DOGS 


The Dog Man rambled into the office, the 
other morning, with a market basket of roses on 
his arm, big pink clusters of them. Brought them 
all the way in from home—out in Jersey some- 

where. And they brought a great sweet breath 
a the country into a crowded city office. 


What has that got to do with dogs? Nota 
thing in the world. Only—when a man loves 
roses—and little children—and dogs—and has 
the look in his eyes that Frank Dole has, you’re 
pretty safe in taking his say-so about things he 
knows 


And Frank Dole does know dogs—‘from tail 
to nose” as one of his admirers says. That same 
man, by the way, has reason to believe in the 
Dog Man. Read this from his last letter :-— 


“Just a line to let you know how pleased I am with 
the English Setter you purchased for me. The dog 
is everything that could be desired and it is a great 
comfort to have an expert such as yourself, to make 
the choice for me. The last time I purchased in the 
dog market was when I bought two Bull Terriers 
from a supposedly reputable house. After having 
them home a week, I found that both were stone 
deaf.” 


It is no wonder he is glad to have Frank Dole’s advice 
about Dogs. A bad dog is a bad bargain. You can't throw 
him out in the back lot or store him up in the attic as so 
much junk. He’s very much on your hands. 


The Dog Man’s advice is free. If you tell him you 
want a dog, there won't be anything in the category that 
will interest him so much as to see that you get exactly 
the dog you want. And there is not an atom of exaggera- 
tion in that statement. If you knew the Dog Man, as we 
know him, you’d know that every word of it is literally 
true. 


Why don’t you write to him? Address 


Frank F. Dole 


Harper’s Bazar Dog Department 
119 West 40th St., New York 








DOGS—DOGS 


Boston Terriers, Fox Terriers, Police Dogs, 
Toy Dogs of all breeds. I have for sale dogs 
of the above breeds at extraordinary low prices. 
20 years’ experience in dogs. Six years with 
Cornell 1 Send me your order and 
you will be satis 
GEORGE WEITHAS 
Cornell Kennels 


2607 Third Ave. Bronx, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Wire Haired and Smooth Fox Terriers, 
Sealyham and West Highland White 
Terriers. Also the best Cairn ures 
in this country. All ages. AT ST 
prise winning Terriers of the (a 
reeds. Address Isaac Black, Green- 
tree Kennels (The property of Mrs. 
Harry. Payne Whitney), Manhasset, 
Long Island. 











THOROUGH - BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beawttf{ul 

Dogs tn the World 
A Guardian for the 
Home. Playmateforthe 












SHOMONT KENNELS 


0x . 
Monticello, lowa 


TOY SPANIEL 
PEKINGESE 


Puppies, all colors and ages. 
Sound, healthy stock of the 
best breeding. 20 years ex- 
perience. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Prices $25 up. Write 
for descriptions and prices. 
Mrs. C. H. Hollis, Owner, 
683 Washington St., 

Boston, Mass. Perry Vale Snowdrop 

PEKINGESE err 
Blue Ribbon Pekingese ~ 
Puppies for Sale. Toy 
dogs boarded and house 
broken. Will call for and 
deliver dogs kept over 
week-ends. Careful and 
personal attention given 
to this work. 

MRS. J. WALLACE 

341 DeanSt. Phone3807W.Main. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


For Sale—High Class 
Winning Wire-haired 
and Smooth Fox 
Terriers, Irish Terriers, 
Airedale _ Terriers, 
Manchester Black — 
Tan Terriers, Bull 
Terriers and mostly all 
breeds for sale. 


Apply 
ALF DELMONT 
leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa, 














Milnshaw Kennels 


Toy Pomeranians, Pekingese, 
Brussels Gr'tons, Toy mits 
prench Poodles, _Bulldo; 


Veterinary examination 
allowed. 
Call, Write or Phone to 
Jules Ferond, 424 Sixth Ave. 
Tel. Farragut 380 New York 











Scotch Collies 
Bred from Im- 
orted and 
Champion — stock. 
Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
ARCADIA KENNELS 
Miss May Thomp- 
3 son, Prop. 
~ 3805 Lindell Av. 
= St. Louls. Mo. 














SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
For Sale and at Stud 


Equally at Home in 
House and Stable. 


WALESCOTT KENNELS 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 











STANDARD DOG FOODS 


Are sold with a guarantee to satisfy or money 
back—no other ration required—eagerly sought 
by all breeds—solves the feeding problem. 
Guaranteed to keep your dogs in perfect con- 
a@ition—a ration prepared, cooked and ready 
to feed, combining quality and Daeg at 
$5.50 per 100 Ibs., 300 Ibs. $15.00, 500 Ibs. 
$23.75. Special discount to kennels using 1000 
Ibs. or more monthly. Order today. 
STANDARD KENNEL FOOD CoO., 
Dept. 4, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Recommended 


| | TALI 


Harper’ . 





Every Kennel =... Bazar is 







































ELMVIEW KENNELS 


Pol 


POMERANIANS 
ice Army and Scout Dogs 


PUPPIES 
and Grown Stock for Sale 





7 “MERIDALE ”__ PEKINGESE 


= distinetly show their good breeding. Well 
= mannered puppies, with the sauciest of airs, 


ready for new homes. Choice of reds, buis- 
quits or particolors. Brood matrons for sale 
**Meridale’’ is the home of ‘‘Nowata Ai-Gee 


Gobi” (at stud $25) and other winners of 
the ‘‘Blue.’’ Purchases shipped to any part of 
the world. Prices reasonable. 
MERIDALE KENNELS 
(Mrs. F.C. McAllister) Great Neck Sta., L.1. 
(Tel. Gr. Neck 38 


Wouldn’t you like to have one 
of these splendid puppies to raise 
with your children? There is no 
better protector and companion 
in the world than the Police Dog, 
and you can safely trust your 
children with one of these won- 
derfully intelligent animals. 











e 
| Cocker a 

ROBINHURST KENNELS 
er 7 For sale— 
Young cock- 
er spaniels, 
male and fe- 
male, in red, 
black and 
parti - color. 
All clean, 
healthy 
youngsters from prize winning 
stock that will make fine pets. 

Prices very reasonable. 
Write for particulars and description 


_ROBINHURST KENNELS, Glen Head, Long Island | 





Some of our dogs may be seen 
at our training and sales kennel, Hempsted Ave. & Locust St., Hemp- 
stead, L. I., and the others at our breeding and show kennels at Elm- 
hurst just outside of Scranton, Pa. 


Price on Application 


This kennel the home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von 
Ehrengrund, probably the greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs from a breeding and show 
standpoint ever seen in America. For particulars address 


ELMVIEW KENNELS, DEPT. S 
512{Scranton Life Bldg. Scranton, Pa. 


POLICE DOGS syrrzi," 


Splendid coll collection of Orange- 
—= Sable puppies by my 
celebrated orange-sable win- 
ner—Brilliant Sunrise, out of 
imported bitches. 





My stock is of the very best. 
Dogs raised in my own home. 
For particulars address 

MISS M. E. JOHNSON 
37 Waverly St. Brookline, Mass. 

































































PROTECTION KENNELS 
Rosedale Ave. one” Plains, N. Y. 


Bruno Hoffman 





The Best in Pekingese 


Only kennel in America containing 
four full Champions. Sleeve dogs | | 
and others. Every color. Satisfac- 


MEDOR DOG SHOP 


formerly of London, Eng. | 


FFERS a 
most attrac- 











Best Stock tion guaranteed. Prices $25.00 up. tive assortment 

Hypecree Kenne Ls, 134 West 81st St. of Canine Thor 

Germ. Sheph. Jew or ity. el. 67 chuyler oughbreds_ for 
y 54 yler. 

D your approval, at 

og the most reason 

able prices pos 


( ogee 7 


Splendid Litter 
POLICE DOGS 


PuppPIEs by the big New Tox Winner— | 
Fels Von Gesundbrunen. how Chow Satisfaction 
puppies by Champion Win “Sum Ming Guaranteed Won’t “ig 4 connitier this au invitation to 
T’Sing. My prices are reasonable. | call any time? | 


MRS. E. J. DUNGATE, PALISADE : KENNELS —— ss sf you can't come in; we guar- 


4a 1333 E. Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Box 17. EAST KILLINGLY, CONN. | | | ” gens. e. VOGEL. Prop. 
} . 47th St., N. ¥.C. one Bryant 6340 


COLLIES| | FERN ROCK KENNELS _ 


Pupples and 
Scout, Red Cross, War Dogs 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 


From imported Blue Ribbon stock. A 
great dog for children or grown person. 


including best H. F. MEYER 


oa eaee ot 6007 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Madison Square 

Garden, the larg- 

est show in the 
country. Ex- 
hibited this sea- 
4 son at five shows 
and won 225 first 
and special 
prizes. 


Nothing Under $25 


sible consistent 
with quality. 


Toy Breeds 
Our Specialty 


Puppies and 
Grown Dogs 
for sale 











House— Protec- 
tion—Police Dog 


Training 


BOSTON TERRIERS | 


have proven one of the most | 
pee breeds of all times. 

have for sale handsomely 
marked pupp a ouse 
broken grown do; Many 
big winners have et sold 
by me. State our require- 
ment. I will fill your order. 
Reasonable prices. 


WM. MOBLEY | 
Washington Street, 
Haverhill Mass. 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES | 
, | 



































DENTS CONDITION PILLS | 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for dogs that are 
all run down, thin and unthrifty, 

with weak, watery eyes, variable ap- 
petite and high colored urine. They almost 
make a dead dog eat. Price, 50 cents. 160 
pages on dog training, 10 cents. 


The Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N.Y., Toronto, Canada | 
l dl 







and special prizes 
taken last year, 




















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed fre 
address by the yd 


**‘PERSIANS”’ 


Overbrook Kitten Exchange 
Where all colors of Reg- 
istered Stock can be pur- 
chased. Nothing handled ' 
but clean healthy speci- 


The smartest, handsomest_and | 

cutest dogs on earth. Nat- 

ural trick dogs and very comi- 
Just the thing for | 
, Playful, harmless as | 












a kitten and very affectionate. 
Always full of “‘Pepp.” 


yard, or crowded 


yuppies are not raised in a | 


Alstead Collie 
Kennels 
Rahway, New Jersey] | 

















H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 








mens, in very best condi- 

tion. Cats Boarded—Small 

Dogs housetrained and 

boarded. Individual home 

care. Persian Studs at Service. Blue, Orange, Sil- 
ver and White. Tel. Greeley 2821. 











‘‘ALLIES FIRST’’ 


Out of High Rent Section All Breeds 

THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH is always told about our stock- 
. The correspondent and prospective purchaser—no matter 
where located—is always assured of best attention, that 
same good stock and service as we would furnish our city 
friends. 

Ours is a good reputation of long standing, ours is a stock 
of proven merit—and a service of unquestioned difference. 
This all for you to command! 

NEW YORK KENNELS, 113 East 9th Street (half-block from 


Wanamaker’s) New 
(Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National and International Judge— 


“in your service 26 years” é. 


VIBERT AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Classiest, bravest dog bred. THE popular dog of the times for home, city, country, auto. IDEAL WITH CHILDREN, 
dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, splendid companion, romping playmate. Matchless watch and stock dog. Endorsed as 
insurpassed ail round hunter by Roosevelt_and Rainey. Keenly intelligent, steadfastly ee deeply affectionate and 
true as steel. THE ONE PERFECT GIFT FOR BIRTHDAY OR OTHER HOLIDA 

VIBERT AIREDALES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn, raised ae 1000 fruit trees, healthy, 
hardy, absolutely free from distemper of which we never had a case. CLASSY, COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, tho: 
oughbred, pedigreed, registered, certified. 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At 


WE OFFER: (1) Healthy, hardy, active, thoroughbred, rolypoly, comical, loving puppies, male, female or unrelated pairs. (2) Grown or partly grown male or female 
dogs or unrelated pair for breeding. (3) A sp lendid bitch already served by our magnificent stud. We guarantee prompt shipment, safe delivery anywhere on earth, 
sincere dealings and satisfaction. WE SHIP PTO EVERY STATE IN THE UNION. all over Canada, and South America and abroad. 

AT STUD, Brainy, Brawny, Noble, yar INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION KCOTENAI CHINOOK (the only American bred international champion Airedale stud 
in the world). Fee $25. Also A~ pies out of this dog. Simply express your bitch to Weston, N. J., she will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on 
request. Also stud card. OLUTELY LIMI ‘LESS. REFERENCES. VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New Jersey Phone Bound Brook, 397 











SUSANNA S. BELL, 253 West 34th St., opp. Pena. Station, N.Y. C. 


BOSTON TERRIERS | 


BINDO, at stud, $5 During the last year I have © 
supplied the readers of 
arper’s Bazar with Boston 
Terriers. Every purchaser 35 
is a satisfied customer i 
can satisfy you as I have 
an especially selected col 
lection. All ages and suit- 
able for show bench or 
companions. My specialty 
is handsomely marked 
Bostons. 
R. F. FORBUSH 
Dorchester. Mass. & 





trated catalog on these popular dogs. Teris 
liberal. Will ship on approval to_ responsible 
Parties. Guarantee safe delivery anywhere. 


THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, Kansas 


Boston Terriers 
$25 and up 


Well marked and 
pedigreed stock 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
FRANK DONDERO 
Mill Street Kennels 
121 Mill Street 
Abington, Mass. 

































MRS. 
30 Mallon Road 
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antiques 











children things 








fancy dress & costumes 


(Continued) 





THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE EXCHANGE 
Six East Thirty-third Street, N 

Largest collection of antique and aD, furni- 

ture at remarkably low prices. Inspection invit 


RUSSIAN ART GOODS 
in brass, copper and bronze. Unusual wrought 
iron lamps and candelabra Call or write 
Russian Art Studio, 18 FE. 45 8t., N. Y. City 





including antiques 


HELEN SPEER, 17 East 48th St. 
Children’s garden smocks, porch furniture, sand 
toys. Playroom and nursery equipment. 

Send for catalog. 





FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super 
vision. 104 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 4 





cleaning & dyeing 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 
made to measure. To rent. or for sale. New 
ideas for fancy dress balls. owes Cos- 
tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St.,N.Y. Bryant 3440. 





BRASS & COPPER ANTIQUES of every de- 
scription. Candlesticks,andirons, door knockers 
Linen embroideries $1 up. Many unique (pie. 
Call or write Russian Antique Shop,! F.28th St 








arts © crafts 


GIVE A PATRIOTIC tone to your home by 
sending $2.00 for our Eagle-handled Tea Bell. 
The Julian Shop 

Box 442. 


BEDSIDE & TABLE |ooms designed for hospi- 
tals & pomes Two models with 4 heddies & 4 
threadles “t'g. Weaving lessons by Elna M 
De Weomneard Tawido Studio, 96 5 Ave., N.Y 





Fort Lee. New Jersey. 











art ihediiene' 


HENRY HESSE, 399 Sixth Ave., 

Cc. Knit for our Soldier boys. Columbia, 
Good Shepherd Yarns. French ‘Tapestries, 
New shipment Worsted Knit Goods. 


G. & V. PILLORI. Importers of Florentine 

Laces and Linens. Carrara Marble Statuary. 

544 Madison Ave, Tpopuens 1939 Plaza 
New Y 





24-25 St., 











art galleries 


R. DUDENSING. € so 

45 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. _—_ n & American 
Paintings. Largest ptm... m4 original Water 
Colors in America, suitable Gifts for all occa’ns. 


FOR RELIABLE SCHOOL INFORMATION 
rite to th 

School me. Harper’ 's Bazar 

119 West 40th Street, New York 











beauty culture 


CHER-ROSE, perfect waterproot lip tint. With 
& without color. Prevents & heals chapped lips 
immediate i invaluable to motorists; price 

J. Mac Hale, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


a HAIR TONIC that will not dye hair or 
skin but restores gray hair to its natural color. 
Price $1.00. A. J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


EYEBROW AND EYELASH PERFECTOR. 
31.10 per box. Single application lasts 2 to 
4 weeks, giving beautiful shape and tint. Treat- 
ment 50c at Spiro’s, 26 W. 38th St., N 4 








KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING AND 
Dyeing Co., high class cleaners and dyers; 
gowns cleaned and returned in 24 hours. Main 
office 402 E. 31st St. Branches in ‘phone book 





TAMS—COSTUMES of every description for 
every occasion to — ~~ —_—_ to order. 
Rvety rented costum ean as new. 

A. . Tams, 1600 Broadway Sth 8t.), N. ¥. 


LET JANE JARVIS DO IT 


Nothing quite so completely takes the 
joy out of life these summer days as— 


shopping. 


It is tiresome for mind and 


body and a few hours of it can spoil a 


whole day. 
ping for you. 


Let the Bazar do your shop- 
These pages will serve as 


a guide and Jane Jarvis will get you 
anything you see here that you want. 


Also, 


but think you want, 


anything you do not see here, 
Miss Jarvis will 


find for you in some one of the many 
shops she knows so well. 


If you are 


“vacationing” down by the 


sea or up in the mountains, don’t bother 
to run into town for your shopping. Just 
write a letter to Miss Jarvis and tell her 


what you have in mind. 
if it’s in New York. 
for this service. 


For little Farmer Folks here’s the 
newest model all ready for the hay 
field or the kitchen garden or just 
to dig in the dirt or the sand any- 
where. Made of khaki colored 
galatea cloth in sizes for either boys 
or girls from 2 to 8 years old. An 
ideal romping outfit for the littlest 
members of the Nation's Reserve. 
Price $2.50 


corsets 


She'll find it 
There is no charge 
Address 
Miss Jane Jarvis, 
c/o Harper’s Bazar, 
Personal Shopping Service, 
119 West 4oth St., New York. 


flesh reduction 





GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 
fitted by experienced corsetieres. Over fifty dif- 
ferent models $2.50 up. Olmstead Corset Co., 
179 Madison Ave., at 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


SUPERFLUOUS Fiesh reduced by modern sci- 
entific electrical method. No dieting or exer- 
oe required. Dr. R. Newman, lic. phys., 286 

oth Ave.,(nr.30 St.),N.Y¥.C. Phone Mad.S8q.5758 





MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is 
harmless; nourisheseyelashes, makinglong,silky 
Cultivatesmarvelousl y ;long used ;recommended; 
cannot beimitated.$1.10. Mary Grey,2 E.46thSt. 


MME. BINNER 

Corsetiere, is cultivating figures with her famous 
corsets. Internationally famous for thirty 
years. 561 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NEW LIFE FOR FLESHY PERSONS. Fat 
and ungainliness permanently disposed of with- 
out medicine, diet or exercise. Rebecca Miller, 
109 West 42nd St., N. Y. City. Bryant 3828. 





MME. MAYS 
Face Specialist 
0 West 49th Street 
Bryant 9426. New York City. 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 yrs. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by peowe RY si- 
clans. One address: 50 W. 49 St., N.Y. -9426. 


V. DARSY—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treat- 
ments with Prep. of the greatest French special- 
ist. endorsed by royalty. Send for booklet & 
advice about home treatments. 630 5 Ave. N. Y. 


MME. BERTHE’S, Pure Complexion Cream, 
for Massage and Cleansing will not grow hair. 
Valuable information to those having an un- 
desirable hair growth. 12 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 


WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, Scien- 
tific beauty treatments. Complete Beauty Cul- 
ture course by mail. Write for ge wg Mme. 
Coyle, 383 Fifth Ave., N.Y., bet. 35 & 36 Sts. 


PERFECT BLACKHEAD TREATMENT is 
the latest scientific victory of the Ferrol System 
Removes biackheads and their causes. $2.50 
vestpaid. 200 West 72nd Street, 

















New York. 


MME. ROSE LILLI, Corsetiere 

Originator of the only Rose Lilli Corset, for 
25 years the premier custom-made corset. 
15 W. 45th St., New York. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 


FREE TO STOUT PEOPLE— Illustrated Re- 
ducing Book and 50-cent trial box Adipo Reduc- 
ing Materials, free, postpaid anywhere. i) 000 
used. Address, Adipo, 4937 Beard Bldg., N 





MME. GARDNER, Mgr. Le Papillon Corset 
Co. After years of scient. designing our models 
are univers. admitted to be of super. style and 
workmanship. 45 W. 55th St., N.Y. Col. 866. 


FLESH REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
ree to five pounds a week. i 
ior with instructions, $3.00. 
Goodell. Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. 





ROSO Combination Belt Corset, for Hernia, 
Prolapse, etc. (laced front) latest Custom 
Models. Send for en Roso Corset Shop, 
12-14 E. 46th St.. N. Y. Opp. Ritz. Dept. C. 


S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made a for the woma of 
fashion. 11 East 47th Street, New York re ity. 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 


MADAME L. BROWN, formerly fitter for 
t 








St. 
ready to wear, $5 up. Order C ‘orsets, $12.50 up. 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, Specialist in Corsets. 
Copied, cleaned, repaired; most reas. Made to 
order. Ready to wear. Descriptive bkit. sent. 
500-5th Ave.. N.Y., cor. 42d St. Vanderbilt 845. 











for soldiers and sailors 


GEORGE WASHINGTON KIT-A khaki bag 
with rubber pocket for soap. C ontains 8 handy 
articles for the boys ‘‘over there.’ * Complete ¥. 
Bag only, $1. Kit Circle, 310 W. 105th St., N.Y 





ALL REPAIRING is done under my pornenal 
supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Wh 

not bring your old furs & let me suggest the 
new styles. M. Tepper, #20 W. 44th St.,N.Y.C. 


_PECKER 

rench Furrier 
Remodeling old = after latest Pare styles. 
616 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Plaza 7323. 


EXCLUSIVE FUR GARMENTS at real War 
Saving Prices. Visit our showroom and we are 
sure of your pesenese. Remodeling and redye- 
ing old furs. J. O. Tepper, 12 W. 36th St., N. Y. 


BUY FURS NOW—Direct from m'f'rs. with 
fullest guarantee. Largest manufacturer buying 
skins direct from trappers. Write for discount 
list & cata. Herman Reel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine Shane or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, A a. jovery, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. Tel. 670 Bryant. 


MME. FURMAN—Telephone Bryant 1376. 
103 W. 47th Street, N. Y 

Absolutely Full Value Paid for Ladies’ Misfit 

Or Slightly Used Clothing of Any Description. 


WE PAY CASH for Evening & Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds Jewelry 
& Silverware. Consult Us Before You Sell. rite, 
phone, send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th 8t., ies 
SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, and dinner 
frocks; also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 




















gowns & waists 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 
gowns and suits combine style and workman- 
ship. Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. 
Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. Y. C. 


MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for 
all occasions. Made to order. Your materials 
optional. Remodeling. Mail orders solicited. 
Price reas. 179 W. 93 St.,N. Y.C.Tel.1969 River. 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—I will 
call at your home for fittings. Remodeling a 
specialty in the most expert manner. Miss 
Squires, 203 W. 87th St., N. Y. Sch. 7553. 


MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures. 
Gowns for all occasions. Gowns skillfully re- 
modeled. Smart waists for tailored suits. 
105 W. 68th St.,N.Y.C. Tel. 6421 Columbus. 


HAMILL, INC. 
Gowns made to _ order, to 
suit your individual ‘Cis: 
760 Madison Ave., N. Y. Cit 


GOWNS OF SPECIAL DESIGN, to order for 
all occasions; remodeling cleveriy done. Special- 
ties: Fancy costumes, Genuine Panama Hats. 
Charlotte Miller, Jane Bullene, 680 Lex. Av., N.Y. 


STELLA MOINEHAN, formerly of Matson 
Blanc. — Blouses and Neckwear Finest 
material. erfect workmanship. Inspection 
cordially invited 44 West 50th St. Circle 4419. 


WHITE—46 WEST 46TH STREET, N. Y. 
—Gowns—— Blouses—— Waists— 
Authoritative Styles for Every Occasion. 
Moderately Priced. 


A. &. M. Stuhler, 8 —10 W. 36th St., N. ¥ c. 
Gowns of Exclusive Design and 
Waists for Tailored Made Suits a th my 
Call or write. Phone Greeley 4523 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser. 






































hair 





THE LONG FELT WA 

May be filled perhaps, by consulting this page. 
If the thing you require is not mentioned here, 
write the Bazar. 





ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 
tone the scalp, color faded or eo hair, giv- 
ing a marvelous gioss and wight tints, $1. 
Henna Specialties Co., 505-5th Ave. N. Y. 





furniture 





LINES PERMANENTLY REMOVED 
EGINA D. PAR 
Rr uropean Graduate 


201 W. 120th St Tel. Morningside 1367. 








blouses 


dancing 


The Vestoff-Serova School, 
Nature Dancing, Russian, 
tive, ete. Illus. text books on Nature or Russian 





26 E.46 St.,N.Y.C. 
Ballet, Interpreta- 


dancing; $5 vol.; descriptive cata. H on request. 





THE RAE EDITH biouse & gown of character. 
Hand & machine made blouses to order or ready 
to wee. Mail orders solicited. 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Stevens Building, Chicago. 


$3.50 BLOUSE SHOP 

Specialising one price Georgette & Crepe de 
chine, permits offering of exceptional values. 
500. Fifth Ave., N. Y . Send for booklet _H. 











candies 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Graduate Russian Im- 
»erlal Ballet School, personally teaches all 
»ranches of the Dance; daily normal classes for 
teachers: brochure,163 W. 57th St., N.Y.,B’klet 


The Helen Moller Temple. Dedicated to 
Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class 
and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
Address Secretary, 746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 











employment agencies 








QUALITY and PREMIERE CHOCOLATES 
contain so much real value that each piece is 
an advertisement in itself. To be had only 
at the better stores at 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507-5th Ave., N. Y., nr. 
42d. Tel. Vanderbilt 4743. Supplies governesses, 
housekeepers, competent household servants, 
personally investigating ref. Inventories taken. 





BABY FURNITURE—For how baby & child, 
beds, chairs, etc., ft 

Things."" Free booklet. I 

3512- av) Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. 
Positively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 542 Fifth 
Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772. 


For TRULY SCIENTIFIC care of hair, (per- 
manent waving), special shampoos, henna 
treatments & remedies made specially for you, 
come to Chas. Frey, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 








NEw YORK GALLERIES 
nd Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 


THE_ NESTLE 
Permanent 
Hair-Wave 

Is the Original. 





MARY ALLEN Distinctive Furniture. Every- 
thing in furniture & household furnishings; at- 
tractive prices. Write for articles desired. 
36 Washington Square Telephone Spring 3309. 


THE _ NESTLE 
Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. 
Over 3000 in use. 





YOU ARE OR INTEND refurnishing your 
home. Mme. Naftal will purchase whatever fur- 
niture,rugs,draperies, etc., you wish to dispose of. 
Write or phone. 69 W. 45. St.. N. Y. Bryant 670. 





THE NESTLE TREATMENT fo Canine, 
Apply for illustrated bookle 
C. Nestle Co., 


657 Fifth. Avenue, New York. 





furs 


FUR REMODELING: WE SPECIALIZE 
in renovating old f 


prices are as low as 
consistent with 








65c—90c—$1.25 PER POUND. If your dealer 
does not carry them we would be pleased to 
supply = direct by parcel post. H. D. Foss 
&C oston. New York Office, 41 Un. Sq. 


feathers & boas 


G Workmanship. 
Nothing but the best is sold 
in our shop. Phone 2210 Greeley. 
A.H. Green & Son. Est. 1892. 37 W. 37 St..N.Y. 


ANDRE, Hair specialists, Manufacturers of Or- 
iental Coloring to restore premature grey hair. 
$2 box, trial size 50c. Send for booklet. Ap- 
plication Parlors, 45 West 39th St., N. Y. 


NEOS-HENNE for grey, & faded hair. Any 
lied in all up-to- 

date Beauty & Hair Dressing ‘arlors; = for 

information to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave.. 


CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. For blonde 
and auburn hair. Prevents darkening; accentu- 
ates the red ge auburn tints. Not a dye or 
bleach. Used with 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
“Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser ; 


Harper's Bazar, August, 1918 





PARADISE, Goura, Fans & Marabou Stoles 
reconstructed; newest Boas & Fancies made 
from your old feathers. Prompt mail service. 
H. Methot, 29 West 34th Street, New York. 





| 
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SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 
to order, repaired and remodeled for particular 
persons wanting excellent workmanship. 

4 West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley 2746. 





CROWN OF GOLD TONIC. Benefits ‘‘drab"” 
or ‘‘faded"’ hair. Imparts a beautiful eae 
sheen. $1 each bottle. Original Toilet 

tions Co., 222H Madison Square Sta., N. 











excl 


Rene’. Tos 


ewe FL ee I 





. 
hair 
(Continued) 
HENNA D’OREAL for Gray or Faded Hair. 
composed of pulverized Henna and Herbs. All 
shades. Easy to apply; harmless. $1.35 postpd; 
B. Paul, 34 West 37th Street, New York. 





lingerie 


patterns 





unusual gifts 





Silk Underwear and Negligees to individual 
order. Exclusive styles, refined taste. Hand- 
embr'd in ee rg shaded colors. Mme 

Paula, 622 W. 137th S Tel. Aud'n 8692, 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children’s garments: picture or descrip- 
tion; reasonable prices, perfect fit. Mail orders 
aspecialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th St., N.Y¥.C 





SURPRISES—Cape Cod Fire Lighters for log 

fires. Curtain Holders. Match Box Holders. 
* Big Stick" for recording children's heights. Ask 

for circular. Cape Cod Shop, 320 5th Ave., N.Y 





An Experienced Scalp Specialist. English 
Henna Shampooing. All conditions of the Scalp 
Treated. tee er Fee. Helen MacCulloch, 
25 W. 42d St., N. Y¥.C. M. H. 8633. 


HANDPAINTED LINGERIE that will wash is 
something very unusual. ‘l'rousseaux and Layettes 
our specia!ty. Sketches submitted upon request. 
Lingerie Bandbox, 54 W.50 St. N.Y. Tel. Circle 4120 








shoes 


Distinctive Cards & novelties for soldiers as 
well as civilians may be obtained from Ernest 
Dudley Chase, 251 H Causeway Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. There's a catalog. 





Mr. Frank, Specialiet | in Permanent Hair 
Waving late of 657 Fifth Ave., now located at 
542 Fifth Ave. Latest improvements. Personal 
service only. Phone Murray Hill 5772. 


maids’ uniforms 


*“*SHOE CRAFT”’ SHOP—27 Ww. (38 St., N. Y. 
Fifth Avenue Footwear in sage 84, 9, 9%, 10, 
widths AAAA, AAA, AA, D. Send’ for 
catalog H S$ and “Fitting as Narrow Foot.’ 


FROM FLORENCE, Italy, blouses entirely 
hand made. Outing hats, collar & cuffs in Filet, 
Organdy, etc. Whise. & retail. Cat. on rec uest 
Heath & Mills, 18 State St., Schenectady, Y 








PERMANENT WAVE guaranteed to stay 
wavy 6 months or money back, 65c a curl. 
Front Waved $10. Spiro’ . 26 W. 38th Street 
New York. Established 40 years. 


NURSES’. ,CUTEITTING ASS’N 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 West 36th Street, 
N.Y.C. Recommended by highest authorities for all 
foot troubles. Built upon scientific principles—neat 
in appearance. Send for booklet. 


wholesale aifts 





MISS ALEXANDER 

Face ana Valuable information on 
a growth of hair. 

Billings Bldg. _E. Cor. 34th St. & Fifth Ave 





ifth Avenue 
= Bath Street 
New Yor 
Dresses Collars 
Caps ready made Cuffs 
Coats and to order Aprons 
Bonnets Bibs 


E. HAYES, 9 West 29th Street, New York. 
Individual style in ladies’ shoes to order in 
materials and color of costumes. Write for 
hooklet and directions in self-measurement. 





JOLIN SHOP 
Artistic, useful and unexpected novelties, are 
being shown in our show-room for the coming 
season. 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





CRUDOL ‘‘Nature’s Hair Tonic’’ 
Removes Dandruff and age age as hair. 
50 and 25 cents the 
The Crudol Co., Inc., 1777 Broadway, Mm... 


also 
Authorized Red _C _ Garments 
urses’ Outfitting Ass’n, 
425 Fifth _- 





shopping commissions 


THINGS CHINESE. Indirect Lamps, Lacquer- 
ed DoorStops,Compotes,CombinationTea, Knit- 
ting or Work Stands. Write for circulars. Utili- 
tarian Art Studios, 319 LakeSt., Petoskey, Mich 








hotels 


maternity gowns 





HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 East 
29th St. For women. Rooms $1.50 a day up- 
wards. Meals a la carte; also table d’hote. 

Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet Free. 


YE TUNIQUE SHOPPE 
has invented the right thing 
a Special Maternity Model 
at same prices as its 





MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
oroval. Services free. Send for bulletin. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ELIZABETH C. MALADY, 33 Convent Av., 
Specializes in buying Spring and Summer wear- 
ing apparel. Personal acquaintance in N.Y.dep't 
stores and specialty shops. Goods on approval. 








Hotel Webster, 40 W. 45 St.,iust off 5th Ave., 
on one of city’s quietest streets. Favored by 
women without escort. Most beautiful of N.Y.'’s 
small hotels. Booklet. W. Johnson Quinn. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE MODELS 
With Charming Hats to Match 
for House, for Sports, for E veuing- 
Ye Tunique Shoppe 53 West 37th St., N.Y. 





MRS. F. L. HOWLAND, 523 W. 157th St. 
shops for or with you. No charge Out-of- 
town commissions promptly executed. Chaperon- 
ing. References. Tel. Audubon 3396. 











Hotel Har: rave, West 72d St., bet. B’way & 
Columbus » N.Y. _1 block to Central Park. 
Comfort, reane ‘ment & luxury combined with 
mod. rates. Send for Bklet. Eugene Cable, Mgr. 


millinery 





sick room supplies 





willow furniture 


Short Vacations must be supplemented t« to rest 
and sleep in the open air. Cc hooded 
couch with mattress and aoeten' for the moomns 
porch. Joseph P. McHugh, 9 W. 42nd St., City 


Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42nd St., 
have Fhe largest collection of willow furniture 
in America. Immediate deliveries from stock on 
hand. Every piece made in our own shops. 














window shades 








LE MARQUIS, 12 E. 31st St., N.Y.C. Amer. 
plan; room with b bath & meals $3.50; without 
meals, $2. Real comfort for ladies travelling 
alone. Write for illustrated ‘Booklet A.”’ 


GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive and Distinctive 
Hats. 12 East 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz-Carlton) N.Y. 


SICK PEOPLE are cheered if you send them 
one of the many ‘‘Chase"’ Sick Room Cards 
or Novelties. Send for catalog. E. D. Chase, 
251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 





WOODWARD, B'way & 55th St. Dignified 
hotel for people of refinement. Rates moder- 
ately consistent; superior service. Easy access 
terminals, shopping and amusement centre. 


THE BROSTELL 27th Street at 5th Avenue, 
w York. Hub of shopping wheel. Partic- 

for ladies without escort. Every room 
with bath and shower. $1.50 a day upwards. 


HOTEL ALBEMARLE 54th St. at Broadway 
in the center of the amusement and shopping 
district. Room adjoining bath $1.50 up. Private 
bath $2 up. Parlor, bedroom & bath, $2.50 up. 


HOTEL MARSEILLES, Broadway atl03rdSt., 

N. Y. Express sub. sta. doo! Room with 
bath $2.50 up. , hd, RE Moderate prices. 
Club breakfast from 45c up. C. A. Storm, Mer. 

















interiors 


LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS, Designer 
of Little Things not found in the shop: 
suggest your interiors. No service charge. War- 
time simplicity. 48 E. 49th St., N. Y. C. 


IDEAS FOR DECORATION. Unusual cush- 
ions, Chiffon shades, and other articles created 
to harmonize with any interior. 

Selma M. Loeb, 18 E. 45th St., New York City 


FOR RELIABLE SCHOOL INFORMATION 
Write to the 


School Bureau, Harper's Bazar, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 

















Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 
window & interior appointments. Meas irem’ts. 
& esti. on req. Exhibition salesrooms. be ‘dinator 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 





miscellaneous 


specialty shops 


Ordinators enabic window shade rollers to be 
lowered from top to admit fresh air & light. For 
all windows in modern Lo aera SM Tinta Co., 
Architects Bidg., New York C 











HEMSTITCHING— Accordion & Knife pleat- 
ing, Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dressmakers Tailor supplies. Send for price 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. 
Made only to order. Illus. cat. H in colors sent 
on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 


yarns 








JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH’S “Madonna”, 
pronounced by critics as one of the best; 
size: 23 x 28 inches. 

Postpaid, $1.50. 


EXCHANGE OF SHUT-IN-SOCIET .. 
State branch, 129 E. 34th St. Dolls; Relaue: 
children's smocks, embroidery, monograms, 
Unique place cards. Mail orders filled. 





HARRISON FISHER—Full line of all his 
latest ‘‘American Girl’’ series. 
11 x 14 inch size, 20c each, post paid. 
12 x 16 inch size, 35c each, post paid. 





The Commission Shop, 366 Mad. Ave.,N.Y. 
Sport skirts &ghats. New style smocks, sweat- 
ers, dainty blouses, negligees. Children’s clothes 
in great variety. Artists’ Aprons. M.H. 8296. 








MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES, by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Eighteen subjects; size 11 x 
14 inches; $6.00 per set, post paid. Indi- 
vidual subjects, 35c each, post paid. 


stationery 


ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
garments. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 400 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Opposite Tiffany. 


hn Shops 

















NURSERY RHYME Poy Jessi the latest pic- 
enete hora by Jessie W illcox Smith. 
Six subjects:— Sandman,” ‘*Twinkle 
Twinkle, Little = ad “Little Drops of 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 
and ‘‘Wedding Suggestions,’ an interesting 4 
authoritative bo oklet, sent on request. 


Crowell Co., 109 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 





Water,”’*I Like Little Pussy," “*Child’s Grace,” 
“Babes in the Woods."’ All 12x16 inches. 
Price 75c each. All subjects in full colors; 
ready for framing. 


Engroved Wedding Invitations, Everett Waddey 
Co. has for a generation insured highest quality. 
100 delivered anywhere $8.50. Book **Wedding 

Etiquette” Free. 7So. 11th St., Richmond, V 





CATALOG, over 100 pictures sent on receipt 

of postage: all deliveries guaranteed. 
Cosmopolitan Print Department. 

119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $6.75 or 
invitations, hand-engraved, 2 i of envelopes. 
100 Calling Cards, $1.25. rite for samples. 
B. Ott Engraving Co., i043 C Aewwdh St., Phila 


Bar Harbor, Me. 


MILLIUS, 13 West 38th Street, New York 

Society Hairdresser. For the benefit of his 

— will open a Summer Shop at 19 Mt. 
esert Street, Bar Harbor, Maine. 








BENNET_ Hand Made Blouses, Real Filet 
and = trimmed, $10 and upwards. 
Dain new Models now ready. 

Main St., aor Harbor. 38 W. 47 St., N. Y. 








jewelry 








music 


tea rooms 


Newport, R. I. 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies’ discard- 
ed gowns, furs, wraps, diamonds, jewelry, gold, 
silver, etc. Mail or phone calls attended to. 

rs. S. Cohen, 629-6th Avenue. 4676 Greeley. 


INSTRUCTIONS Athen and theory 


Musie Studic 
345 West 122d Street, New York City 


THE ROSE GARDEN, 36 W. 59th St., near 
Plaza Hotel. Dainty, satisfying meals, a la carte 
or table d’hote. Luncheon $1; Dinner $1, $1.25. 
Delicious cakes delivered to residence. 





KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning & Dyeing Com- 
pany. Ali cleaning done at our works in N.Y.C 

We guarantee first class workmanship & service: 
174 Bellevue Avenue. Tel. Newport 497 





S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other precious stones, also platinum, 
gold & silver; (confidential). Est. 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52d St., N. Y. C. 


original water colors 


toilet preparations 


MILLIUS, 13 West 38th Street, New York. 
Society Hairdresser. For the benefit of his 
patrons will open a Summer or at 143 Belle- 
view Avenue, Newport, I. 





SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, old gold, silver, ere antiques, 
pawn tickets, artificial teeth. > at once. 
146 West 23rd Street, New York 


R. DUDENSING & SON;—45 West 44th 
8 . he largest and most complete 
coluanien = ‘camels suitable for. gifts for all 
occasions. 


Noma Night Blooming Balm: Simple to use, 
Removes large pores, blackheads and_ lines, 
giving youthful contour. B. Altman, Bonwit 
Teller. Prof. C. D. Irving, 535 West 111th Street. 





Saratoga, N. Y. 





CASH FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, Gems, 
Gold, Silver, new or broken. Prices now ex- 
ceptionally high. Est. 40 years. Mme. Naftal, 
9 West 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 676 


THE LONG FELT WANT 

May be filled, perhaps by consulting this page. 
If the thing you require isnot mentioned here, 
write the Bazar: 








C. F. Hair Restorer for prematurely grey hair 
$1.25. Complexion & Scalp remedies $1. Send 
3c stamp for booklet on care of the Hair & or 
by Charles Frey, 507 5th Ave... N. Y. 





MILLIUS, _ ,13 West 38th Street, New York. 
»clety's Hair Dresser. 

For the pencae of his patrons will open a 
Summer Shop at Saratoga 











Beauty 


Summer 


for both. Attr 
plicity in_ the 


Helps are used. 





with natural curl. 


Complements any sty 
fure. Price 5 


strand back on hai 


Color of rich glowing 
Applied in morning, 


Ext 


" Bertha-B 








Helps 
me 
needs. we ‘have made ready 
possible when Beauty Hair 


Beauty Pin Bang 

Worn by Model. Made of hair 
Of generous 
size to spread across the forehead. 


Beauty Pin Cross-Curls 
Worn by Model over the ears. 
Extra full pincurls dressed with 
strand to rest on face and cross 


curl. Price $3.00 the set. 
‘Health Glow’’ Waterproof Rouge 


silk case for shopping bag 75c. Liquid in bottles 75c. Sample tube 10c. 
All orders should cover ie ie charges. 
retu 


Hair 


and Hair 


active sim- 
coiffure is 


le of coif- 





r. Natural 


blood. Compounded in oils. Protects the skin. 
lasts throughout the day. Tube form in fancy 


ra postage will rned. 


wkett Co? 














the world 








Biltmore Homespuns 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but new shecp’s 
wool. Hand-dyced with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every 
color guaranteed. After we dye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. 

Biltmore Industries were originated 18 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 
famous Biltmore Estate, where they were operated until 1917, when 

they were ae by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 


We have received two gold and one silver medals. We make 
over ninety patterns and colors, but because of the war we 
are specializing on the plainer, more substantial patterns. 
Single width, 7 to 8 yards to a coat suit, $3.25 
per yard. Heavy weight for coats, $3.7 yard. 
Wool has advanced 100% in price, W 

advanced our price from $3.00 per yard to $3.25. 
Samples costing us 10¢ 
Please do not A sec us to this expense unless you are 
seriously consi 


Grove Park Inn 


we have 
will be sent on request. 


ering our homespun. 


Biltmore Industries 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Another Offering f Individuality 


Presenting some of the Better Rosemary types 
in Satins, Georgette Crepe, Serges é)J ersey 


ALL SIZES or Gvomen : 34 to 44 
Tlisses 14 1018 years 











Model 5390 — Knowing 
that new combinations are 
smarter than navy serge 
and black satin, this 
trim little coatee_ street 


Model 540—Our ever-faith- 
ful friend wool jersey makes 
dress with its Biarritz this interesting embroid- 
neck wisely confines itself a ered dress which may be 
to loops and satin : ip had in combinations of 
buttons for = f navy and tan, or brown and 
trimming. $35.00 Model 537—One_ never tan. The buttons on the 

tires of navy serge, which waist and up the long well- 

is well adapted to this fitting sleeve are 

elaborately embroidered of the jersey $35.00 

pleated Mandarin model 

with its cool, full- 

length sleeve and its be- 


coming tied- 
in-back sash. $35.00 








—— 








FFERED IN NEW YORK BY JOHN WANAMAKS 


Charleston, S.C. Kerrison Dry Goods Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn,D. B. Loveman Co. 


Waldman Bros. 
Rosenberg Bros. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Albany, Ga. 
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L. 


Akron, O. 

Asbury Park, N. J. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City,N.J. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala 
Bloomington, III. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





The M. O'Neil Co. 
Frank's 
J.P. Allen & Co. 
Morris & Company 
E. M. Scarbrough & Sons 
S. Schleisner Co. 
Farrnbacher Dry Goods Co., Ltd. 
Hart-Albin Co. 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
W.H. Rolan 
C. C. Anderson & Co. 
R. H. White Co. 
Frederick Loeser & Co. 
he Wm. Hengerer Co. 





Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbia, S$. C. 
Columbus, Miss. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Danville, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, La. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, Ia. 
El! Paso, Tex. 
Eureka, Cal. 


Fall River, Mass. 


Mandel Bros. 
Kline’s 

The Higbee Co. 
Smith's 

Simon Loeb & Bro. 
Sanger Bros. 

Meis Bros. 

A. T. Lewis & Son Dry Goods Co. 
Harris-Emery Co. 
Kline’s 

Palais Royal Co. 
Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Daly Bros. 
Cherry & Webb 








IN OTHER CITIES BY THE FOLLOWING REPRESENTATIVE S10 


Fe. Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Houghton, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The Vogue 
Wonder Cloak & Suit House 


The Fellman Dry GoodsCo. 


The Wm. B. Schleisner Store 
C. S. Hillis& Co. 


Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co. 


Morris Levine 
Pegues-Wright D. G. Co. 


The Wm. H. Block Co. 


Kline’s 





Kittaning, Pa. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Lake Charles, La. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Lima, O. 

Lincoln, Neb. 
Los Angeies, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Macon, Ga. 


4 If Rosemary Dresses are not obtainable in your town—remit to The Rosemary Dressmakers; you will be supplied without de 


The Arcade 
S. H. George & Sos 


The Muller ny 


Harry Fink & Co. 
H. P. Selman & Co 


W. A. Doody Co. 


— 











The 


ROSEMARY DRESSMAKERS _ 
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Model 538 — This slim 





TCSSCS 7” 


Now Being Featured b 
the Fo miei: | Stores a listed - 








Model 541—No 


satin frock con- 


siders itself 
dressed for the 
street without 


its back panel, 
these days. In 
this case, the 
panel with its 
rows of buttons 





































ith- satin frock withits Jenny may be worn in 
akes neck, its rows of satin or outside t he 
oid- ball buttons, its wide’ girdle. Both it 
be button-trimmed _ sash, and 1 nn 
7) : : ca panel so fa- 
and Model 536 — Every ry gg ll ce en vored by Paris 
the woman needs a frock may be had in Mack. are embroid- 
rell- like this clinging wisp navy or “ ered as is also 
of Georgette and satin, Remenn $35.00 the becoming 
.0O dark in colour—navy or ‘ Jenny neck. 
black—yet cool enough Colors: black, 
for hot days in town. navy and taupe. 
This model shows much $ oo 
eoadling on each side of 35. 
the Is i 
fone wad bork $35.00 
—_———-——— | my ya —>) 
MAKI ()FFERED IN CHICAGO BY MANDEL BROTHERS | Providence, R:1. Cherry & Webb Stechton,Cal. 4. ¥, Demovan 
uincy, Ill. eib’s - », 4 ee A 
wr ate IN OTHER CITIES BY THE FOLLOWING REPRESENTATIVE STORES | Reading, Pa. _Elllis Mills Se LY. 5) Bostick & Sens 
Memphis, Tenn. B.Lowenstein& Bro. 4 Oklahoma, Okla. Scott-Halliburton Co. | Richmond, Va. | Thalhimer Bros. Tacoma, Wash. Feist & Bachrach 
Milwaukee, Wis. T.A.Chapman& Co. Omaha, Neb. J.L. Brandeis & Sons Roanoke, Va. S. H. Heironimus & Co. 
e Minneapol:s. Mi P Ortmanne: ta W.J. Donelan Co Rockford, Ill. Ashton Dr or Co. | Terra Haute, Ind. A. Herz 
ge & Sos eapolis, Minn.L. S. Donaldson Co. Parkerebure, W.Va.Dils Bros & C e Rock Island, Ill. The M.& K.Co. Texarkana, Tex. Isaac Schwarz 
oline, Ills. Pierr Co. ai es Ra , * BI ek &e K hic Saint Loui M Toledo, O. Stein’s 
Atay Montgomery, Ala. Nachman & Meertief Philadelphia, Pa. N.Snellenburg& Co. | Salt Lake City vs, Ths Fama & Bar Co ag peel yA 
ros. Nashville, Tenn. Lebeck Bros. Phoenix, Ariz. as. Korrick & Bro. San F rancisco, Cal. Prussia Co. “lab pices 
Carroll ) NewBedford,Mass.Cherry & Co. Pittsburg, Pa. The Rosenbaum Co. | San Jose, Cal. Prussia & Co. Waco, Tex. Sanger Bros. 
- New Orleans, La. Holland Dress Shop Pittsfield, Mass. England Bros. Seattle, Wash. | The Bon Marche Washington, D.C. Rizik Bros. 
nk & Co. B ycwark, N. j._" Hahne& Co. Port Huron, Mich. J. B. Sperry Co. Shreveport, La. Dreyfuss Dry Goods Co. Ltd. Worcester, Mass. Richard Healy Co. 
man & Co aed York, N.Y. John Wanamaker Portland, Ore. H. Liebes & Co. Sioux City, Ia. Davidson Bros. Co. Youngstown, O. The Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 
arts orfolk, Va. Snyder’s, Inc. Prescott, Ariz. M. Tregellas Spokane, Wash. — Culbertson-Grote-Rankin Co. Zanesville, O. The H. H. Sturtevant Co. 


If Rosemary Dresses are not obtainable in your town—remit to the Rosemary Dressmakers; ‘you 





will be supplied without delay. 














2 to 16 West 33% Street 


New York City 
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| Cc C fe or the convenience of many 0 of our r patrons W/o 
: may not be in Mew York in August. We have 

arranged with the Leading. Millinery Shops and Depart- 

ments throughout the country to show a collection: of Josey if 


‘Model Hats de signed for ear ly fall Wear some of hich 
are shown in the accompanying photographs: 


Milliners 
De essmakers 


Ofurti ers 


























ITH this issue the price of single 
copies of Harper’s Bazar has 


been raised from twenty-five 
to thirty-five cents. This change was 
made necessary by two main consid- 
erations: The increase in manufactur- 
ing costs and the new zone postal law. 
It is probably no longer news to you 
that the price of white paper has in- 
creased some two hundred per cent 
since the war began—also that paper cant. 
is scarce. This is particularly true of 
the fine coated stock we use in the 
Bazar. And together with paper, ink, 
cuts, labor, photographs, drawings and 
fiction all are higher. 

Most other magazines — and nearly 
all the newspapers — increased their 
prices months ago. The publishers of “No 
Harper’s Bazar, however, have held to 
the old price as long as possible, in the 
hope that costs might have reached 
their high level and would stay put for 
atime. But things are still mounting, 
and, with the new postal rates which 
took effect July 1st, it has proved impos- 
sible to hold off any longer. 

Nevertheless you can still obtain 
Harper’s Bazar at the old price. We 
have not raised the yearly subscription. For the 
time being, at least, that remains at $3. postpaid— 
in the United States and dependencies. (For 
rates to foreign countries, see note at foot of page.) 
So if you want to save $1.20 to buy the children 
some more Thrift Stamps, send in your subscrip- 
tion now. You needn’t bother to pay until we mail 
you a bill. 


In these days of close scrutiny over expenditures, 
it is well to think clearly and to discriminate wisely 
between extravagance and shrewd buying. 

When it first became apparent that the war 
would make heavy demands on our money, our 
labor supply and our output of raw materials, 
some people rushed about quite wildly urging us 
to stop buying this, that and almost everything. 

“Don’t buy clothes,” they cried; ‘don’t buy 
shoes, or candy, or flowers, or motor cars or any- 
thing that is not absolutely essential.” 

Fortunately for us and our Allies, this advice was 
not acted on. People are more thoughtful about 
such things than they used to be. They saw that 
if every one were actually to stop buying things, 
business would stop too. And that if business were 
to stop, there would be an end to national solvency. 

They saw that the Government would be able 


to get Liberty Loan subscriptions and taxes from, 


healthy, productive industries and trades. But 
that the Government would be able to get nothing 
from idle and bankrupt trades and industries. 
People knew, without having to be told, that if 
the Government needed and wanted the hands 
employed in making clothes, or hats, or the material 
used in them, the Government would so regulate 
things as to obtain both hands and materials. As the 
authorities have done with food and coal, so will 
they do with everything else—when the time comes. 
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the sun becomes less and less powerful. 





This Month’s Cover Design 
Described by ERTE 


CONTENTS 


MRS. RAYMOND T. BAKER 
CHEERING THE NAVY . 

A STORY BY COSMO HAMILTON 

WE HAVE A WAR TO WIN—CARRY ON 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF STAGE FAVORITES 
THE J. OGDEN ARMOUR ESTATE 

MISS STEINMETZ’S DRY-POINT ETCHING 
FASHIONS DIRECT FROM PARIS 
AMERICAN WOMEN IN THE FIGHT 

A STORY BY ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 
BUILDING UP THE HOME-FRONT 
CREATIONS OF LADY DUFF GORDON 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NOVEL 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS BY ERTE 
THEATRICAL CAMERA PORTRAITS 
MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS’ NOVEL . 
WHERE YOU FIT INTO THE WAR. . . 
A VISIT TO TAPPE 

MARIE ANTOINETTE’S CLOCK 

E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S STORY 
ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 

BENDEL FROCKS AND CAPES 


MME. NAMARA IN BERGDORF 
GOODMAN FROCKS 


PARIS FROCKS FOR SCHOOL GIRLS 
BOUDOIR LUXURIES FOR WARTIME REST 
THE PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Copyright, 


PA 


AUGUST, 


AUTUMN’? 


“Autuma—Nature garbs herself in yellowish tones, the verdure dies, the leaves fall, 
Itrains. The joy of summer is waning. them. 

“I have not wished to portray autumn in the usual tones, in a mood which has been 
expressed a thousand times over. In my imagination I see autumn as a potent intoxi 


“It is a lovely Bacchante of the present day who stands before you, a flower replacing 
the lighted torch of the Bacchante of old. Her leopard-skin robe is not the leopard robe 
of Dionysos—it is modern of line, created out of my imagination. 
golden vine-leaves with grapes of sapphire. 

“You think, perhaps, that she is listening to the sensuous melodies which Pan of 
the Grecian woodlands, or Faunus of the Roman plains, plays her on his flute, as he 
mischievously bends toward her? 
she turns her back upon the panel representing the Arcadian god 
placed in the middle of the wall in a white marble hall, lit by two torches of wrought-iron 
which frame the panel, their flames typifying the yellow-reds, the variegated autumn 
hues of the painting in the panel. 

“Autumn, Nature dying, around the god with the reddish horns. 

“The beautiful Bacchante turns her back on this picture of autumn and shows you 
her face full of gaiety and joy, as if she beseeched you to forget, for an instant, the mon- 
strous sadness of our days. 

“Here is the melody of autumn as I hear it in my dreams.” 
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Federal regulations have already been 
made covering the materials used in 
clothing—so much wool in frocks and 
suits, so much leather in shoes. And 
as long as the things you buy conform 
to these rules, there is no reason why 
you should not buy them when you need 


But note that last clause. Buy what 
you need and no more. In selecting 
clothes, try to choose things that will 
wear well and that will be fashionable 
as long as they are serviceable. 


Its bodice is of Right there is where you need 


Harper’s Bazar: For by watching the 
fashions in the Bazar and guiding your 
purchases by what we publish, you will 
secure clothes of such advanced and 
authoritative design that they will re- 
main in style for many months. 

Nor is the usefulness of the Bazar 
limited to the giving of first-hand, 
advance information. Through the 
Personal Shopping Service, which illus- 
trates every month the most unusual 
values to be found, you can frequently 
save many times the price of a sub- 
scription to the magazine. 


Among the fashion pages in this number you will 
find advance information of the autumn mode, 
direct from Paris, enchanting new suggestions by 
Erté, original designs for children’s clothes, the 
latest offerings along Fifth Avenue, a peep at the 
new furs for winter, frocks for young girls and a 
word about school clothes, boudoir things from 
Paris, evening wraps from Lucile, hats designed 
and sketched by Tappé himself, frocks and capes 
from Henri Bendel—all three of whom are regular 
Bazar contributors—and an abundance of acces- 
sories. 
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International 


Magazine Company (Harper’s Bazar) 


dependencies, $3.00. In Canada, extra postage, $1.0 


Gerard, treasurer; . G. Langdon, secretary; 


35 cents. Yearly subscriptions in United States and 
In foreign countries, extra postage, $2.00. When you 


receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew it at once, using the blank enclosed. 
In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as 
the new one. Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail. 





MRS. RAYMOND T. BAKER 


and her sons, Alfred Gwynne and George W. Vanderbilt 


The marriage of the former Mrs. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt to Raymond T. Baker, director of the United States Mint, took place 
in June at Holmwood, the beautiful estate in Lenox recently purchased by Mrs. Baker. The ceremony was marked with extreme sim- 
plicity; flowers from the Holmwood gardens were used in profusion, and Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt was the bride’s only attendant. 
Mrs. Baker wore the charming costume of flesh-colored chiffon, topped by a wide-brimmed hat of pale pink straw, in which this picture 
was taken. Following the honeymoon at Sagamore Lodge on Raquette Lake, New York, Mr. and Mrs. Baker returned to Lenox for a 
short time, but are now traveling through the West on governmental business connected with the war. Later they will take a house in 
Washington for the winter, and Mrs. Baker will continue her work for the Red Cross, in which she is greatly interested. 


(c) unpenwooo & uxoenwoos 
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Madame Alda, chairman of 
the National Music Com- 
mittee, raised forty thousand 
dollars at her recent benefit 
in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. Every 
dollar is to be spent on music 
for the men of the navy. 


CHEERING THE NAVY 


EVA ROBERTS STOTESBURY 


By 


HE “Sweepers of the Sea”’, like their twin 
brothers, the “Detectives of the Sea”, 
move swiftly and stealthily through the 
mine and periscope infested waters off 
the dangerous coasts of France and Eng- 
land, and are both the eyes and ears for 


the mighty ships that guard the ocean paths leading - 


to France. Their hardy crews, most of them under 
twenty-five years of age and many barely more than 
nineteen, spend days and nights in their very cir- 
cumscribed quarters amidship, for the enemy mine- 
layers and treacherous submarines never seem to 
slumber or sleep. It comes to pass, of course, that 
eventually these busy ships do make port, and 
the crews are given shore leave. Do these husky 
young lads gather in groups and discuss the war 
and what they are doing to “preserve democracy”? 
—do they talk in hushed whispers of home? They 
most certainly do not! They are very human, 
these normal healthy young Americans, they get 
homesick—desperately so at times—but they sel- 
dom talk about it. The following letter tells what 
the crew of one of the mine-sweepers overseas has 
most on its mind, when not engaged in cleaning up 
the shipping routes: 


‘Dear Bill:—As you know we have passed some- 
what of a busy winter over on this side of the pond, 
and now that spring has arrived our crew has got the 
baseball craze, but not a darn thing to play with. Is 
it asking too much for you to attempt to secure 
some baseballs, bats, gloves, masks, etc. (old ones) 
from Connie Mack or some other baseball club, ex- 
plaining the good cause, and have them sent to this 
ship? If you could do this, the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion would tell you the best way to get them to us, 
if not by mail. We are based on the French coast, 
but I cannot divulge the name of base other than 
Base 19. Name of ship McNeal. You see we are 
on a mine-sweeper and have so far received few of 
the good things that other ships get, but we are 
doing real work and the hardest and most hazardous 
duty over here. Our men are very human and 
sometimes feel that they are being overlooked, and 
an outfit as mentioned above would be more appreci- 
ated by them than anything else I could think of.” 

This letter was answered by the Navy Recreation 
Department through Mr. Walter Camp. Several 
sets of everything requested were dispatched aboard 
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The Department of Navy Recreation is the “ feeder” 
for the Navy Department Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, and supplies the ships of our 
Navy and Merchant Marine with musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, music, games, reading matter 
and other entertainment features. Will you help 
in this “labor of love” that is so necessary to the 
morale of our men? If you desire information not 
given in this article, write to Louise Graham, as- 
sociate editor of Harper’s Bazar. She will gladly 
answer your inquiries and help you in every way. 


an American transport, dropped off at a convenient 
French port and finally picked up by the McNeal. 
Incidentally, every article sent over was new and 
of the best quality. 

Perhaps supplying a mine-sweeper with the latest 
thing in baseball outfits may not seem at first 
thought to have an important bearing on our 
winning the war, but to those of us who have boys 
or men in the service, as well as to those in author- 
ity over them, baseball and what baseball stands 
for mean a whole lot. It is for this reason, and to 
fill a definite need, that the Navy Recreation De- 
partment came into being. Because of the enor- 
mous expansion of our navy, and the multitudinous 
demands made upon us, the Department has grown 
until we are now a complete organization in our- 
selves, with national headquarters at 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, the center of the third naval 
district. Our New York local chapter, where we 
have a flourishing canteen, reading-room, game- 
rooms and sleeping quarters for sailors, is on West 
Fifty-seventh Street. 

Drawn up snugly in their berths in one of our 
harbors, a few weeks ago, were ten odd-looking 
vessels. They were gray and small, and they set 
high in the water at the prow and very low at the 
stern. In fact, they looked not unlike a fleet of 
new and very well-built cruising launches. But no 
pleasure craft of the sea were these slim gray ships. 
In naval circles they are known as the “ Detectives 
of the Sea”; officially they have been christened 
submarine chasers. This particular group had been 
doing rather well during the first days of the sub- 
marine campaign off our Atlantic coast, and was 
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now ready to leave for the other side. The boats 
seemed very small for the long and dangerous 
voyage, but the twenty-five men forming each 
crew were jubilant. 

They did not know it then, but every member of 
the Recreation Department, whether from the East, 
the North, the South or the West, had an interest 
in that fleet of fighting craft, for our organization 
had completely outfitted each ship with amusement 
and recreation features—with games, music, books, 
magazines, cigarettes and chocolate. This is the 
way we did it, and also how we came to equip this 
particular fleet: 

Half a dozen young seamen dropped in at our 
New York canteen one day in April, and between 
dances and cups of coffee told their hostess how good 
the music sounded and how jolly it was to have a 
place where they could read the new magazines and 
books. 

“All we had on our last cruise was one magazine, 
and we were gone three weeks,” said one. 

Up to that time, I must confess, we had been able 
to devote little thought to the smaller craft in the 
navy. The majority of us were under the impres- 
sion, perhaps, that these smaller boats made port 
every night or so, and consequently the crews 
would not need the diversion that the crews of 
warships, transports and destroyers needed. But 
here we found there were times when twenty-five 
youngsters—even the captains of some of the crews 
are barely over twenty-three years of age—were 
cooped up in a hundred-and-ten-foot boat for weeks 
ata time, with nothing to do but sit and think or talk 
when off duty, and not very much room in which to 
do either! We communicated with the captain of 
the chaser, whose sailors had first interested us, 
and when she left port on her next scouting trip she 
carried a phonograph with fifty new records, fifty 
new books, one game set, twenty-five current maga- 
zines, some of them duplicates, fifty pounds of 
chocolate and several hundred packages of cigar- 
ettes. 

The men were so elated over their good fortune 
and so boasted of it that as a natural consequence 
our Department was speedily working day and 
night to secure outfits for the nine other chasers of 
this fleet. Sailors, especially our American Navy 
seamen, are still boys, despite their duties and their 
uniforms. The very night that our first outfit was 
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installed orders came for our 
chaser to leave port. The new 
phonograph stood mute in one 
corner of the tiny cabin. Next 
day the sailors reveled in their 
books and magazines, but put 
off their greatest treat until 
late in the afternoon, when 
they had a lot of chores to do. 
Some one then took up a 
record and saying, “‘ Well, here 
goes! I suppose it will be ‘An- 
nie Laurie’ or ‘Love’s Young 
Dream’,” slipped it in and 
started the machine. 

“When we heard Edith 
Day’s ‘Tickle Toe’, we fellows 
just jumped for joy,” several 
of the men told us on their 
next visit to the canteen. 

When that fleet of ten chasers 
left their harbor, each one car- 
ried just such an equipment as 
the first. Since then we have 
sent outfits to submarine chas- 
ers stationed at other home 
ports, and also to those serving 
in the Mediterranean, the 
North Sea and off the coast 
of France. 

The Department not only 
invites, but urges, the coopera- 
tion of every man, woman and 
child in the country. It is the 
navy that makes possible the 
safe transport of our hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers from 
this country, and at the time 
of writing no American trans- 
port, under convoy of the 
United States Navy, has been 
lost. Men of the navy and 
the Marine Corps have already 
died that we, at home, might 
live. As individuals, and as 
a nation, we cannot do too 
much for these splendid men 
who do so much for us. Patri- 
otic organizations, churches, 
colleges, schools, women’s clubs 
and social and athletic clubs 
throughout the country could be of great assistance 
to us in our work. Each one of these associations 
might create, within its own organization, a Navy 
Recreation Committee, which in turn should form 
as many working units as the association deemed 
advisable. 

At present we have seven primary units: music, 
newspapers, magazines, books, motion-picture films, 
athletic materials and medals, and the liberty 
housewife. The Music Committee of the Depart- 
ment, of which Madame Alda (Madame Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza) is chairman, has divided its work 
into three sections, the first providing ships, naval 
stations, Marine Corps posts and radio stations 
with popular band scores, pianos, player-pianos, 
phonographs and records for these mechanical in- 
struments, and small musical instruments such as 
banjos, guitars, ukeleles and concertinas. Since 
this is a fairly expensive unit to form, it might be 
well for small organizations and communities to 
begin with the song-book or sheet-music service. 
For the former, begin by supplying stoutly bound 
books, having the words and music clearly printed 
on good paper and containing bright, lively new 
music. For chasers, sweepers, patrols and other 
boats, having a complement of less than one hun- 
dred, we have found that twenty such books are an 
excellent start. Marine Corps posts should be 
allotted fifty copies for each company. All musical 
instruments and other articles mentioned herein 
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may be ordered through our Department, and we 
will attend to all shipments, making certain that 
they reach their proper destination. 

The sheet music section should begin by sending 
four copies of at least ten new popular songs for each 
one hundred men. Our warships of the super- 
dreadnought class, such as the Wyoming with its 
fourteen hundred men, would require five hundred 
and sixty sheets of music to meet the demand. 
Music is, above all things, the one great thing that 
our sailors afloat and ashore ask for first. The Gov- 
ernment makes a yearly allowance to ship and regi- 
mental bands for band scores, but it cannot be 
stretched to buy the latest hits, and music units 
should send one full band score a month to each 
ship assigned to them. 

Our National Music Committee recently sup- 
plemented the musical outfit of the splendid new 
U. S. hospital ship Mercy—the first ship ever built 
by any government for hospital purposes. Clari- 
nets, French horns, cellos and flutes for the volun- 
teer band were supplied, as well as banjos and 
accordions for an embryonic minstrel club, and 
three phonographs with one hundred and fifty 
records. Incidentally, we paid for a player-piano 
and records, which had been ordered at a cost of 
four hundred and eighty dollars. 

If you, as an individual, cannot make expensive 
donations, just bear in mind that phonograph 
needles are always being lost and worn out, and 
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one new record which costs 
but seventy-five cents will be 
received gleefully by men who 
have heard a five-dollar record 
dozens of times and are wearied 
of it. 

Our newspaper units were 
suggested by a naval officer, 
who assisted in devising our 
present comprehensive plan. 
Two sets of papers, covering 
the entire country, have been 
selected. One set includes 
Sunday papers from New York, 
Chicago, Boston, San Francis- 
co, Washington and Philadel- 
phia. Our second set includes 
papers from Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Denver, Se- 
attle, Baltimore and St. Paul. 
These sets may be sent sep- 
arately or grouped together, if 
the personnel of the ship or 
post so requests. We subscribe 
for newspapers in the names of 
committees, individuals or or- 
ganizations, and the publishers’ 
receipts are sent to those who 
donate the money. If you have 
no preference as to ship or Mar- 
ine Corps unit, the Department 
of Navy Recreation will assign 
one to you. These subscrip- 
tions fill a real need, for it 
means everything to our men 
to be reminded by the regular 
appearance of the newspaper 
that the people of America are 
steadfastly behind them. Clip- 
ping interesting items from the 
newspapers is another means 
of satisfying the news hunger 
of men at the front, and sys- 
tematically undertaken this 
would be ideal and valuable 
war work for invalids and 
“‘shut-ins”’. 

Magazine units are in high 
favor with our sailors. You 
may subscribe through the De- 
partment for nine magazines 
for one year for fifteen dollars, and one set of the 
nine selected should be sent for each one hundred 
men. Although subscriptions may be sent through 
local units or committees to the publishers, who will 
send the sets to the ship or post designated, the 
Department has very direct arrangements for fill- 
ing out all orders sent in, and such orders are carried 
out very quickly. 

It is amazing how our marines and sailors love 
games of every sort, and after conferring with 
officers and men we have prepared a game set that 
will afford amusement afloat or ashore. The set 
consists of five packs of pinocle cards, fifteen packs 
of playing-cards, five sets of checkers, five sets of 
dominoes, two sets of chess men, one cribbage- 
board, two good puzzle cut-out pictures and one 
parchisi-board. This outfit costs ten dollars, and 
individuals or units might easily collect separate 
games or the money for them from their friends or 
members. Remember that every hundred men will 
need one full set. Transports, warships and other 
large ships may be sent shuffle-board sets, but 
these are extra of course. 

Book units are also easily handled. It is just a 
case of passing on your current fiction and worth- 
while books of soberer thought. Leave them at 
the Receiving Stations of the American Library 
Association, plainly marked “For the Navy”, or 
“For the Marine Corps”’, and we will get them. 

New motion-picture films are eagerly welcomed 






































by both officers and men. The Department installs 
machines on all vessels carrying a complement of 
more than one hundred men, and our units can 


supply new reels in unlimited quantities. There 
is usually some man on board fitted to manipulate 
the machine, but if not the electrician is easily 
taught. 

Our Athletic. Committee works with the Fosdick 
Commission, and we supply baseball paraphernalia, 
boxing-gloves, racing boats and canoes, and other 
material not given by the Navy Department. 

Last, but not least, is the liberty housewife, a 
handy little packet that we supply literally by the 
thousand. For one ship alone, the Wisconsin, we 
sent eight hundred of these housewives. They are 
not difficult to make, and when finished cost but 
forty cents. This housewife is a compact little 
sewing kit, a sample of which will be sent to any 
committee or organization wishing to make them 
in quantity. It is not too much to say that every 
man in the navy and Marine Corps will need two 
of these housewives every year—things do get lost! 

And tobacco must not be forgotten. To be sure 
we have no tobacco unit, but through various 
tobacco funds of the country we outfit each trans- 
port and cruiser with eight thousand packages of 
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formerly Miss Dorothy Arents, and long an ardent race- 
goer, has temporarily transferred her allegiance from 
horses to pigs. Together with others of the Southampton 
colony, she has adopted Mrs. Arthur Scott Burden’s 
suggestion that every privately raised pig will help our 
soldiers, vulgarly speaking, to ‘‘bring home the bacon” 


cigarettes before she leaves an American port for 
overseas. We also put from one to two hundred 
pounds of chocolate on board these large vessels. 
Other craft receive both cigarettes and chocolate 
in proportion to the number of men they carry. 
Navy Recreation Committees may be formed by 
five or more individuals in every community in the 
United States. There are thirteen naval districts 
in this country, and each one should feel called 
upon to doits share. The National Department will 
supply all suggestions and necessary information for 
the creation of such committees. Separate units 
may be formed to supply any of the things men- 
tioned in this article. One small village in the 
extreme South, for example, being unable to form 
a committee, has formed a game unit and up to the 
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present time has sent us nine complete game sets. 

Then we have a war mothers’ unit, which, al- 
though not included in our regular list of units, 
is vastly important as it affords a real opportunity 
for personal service. This unit is composed of the 
mothers of men in the naval service who pledge 
themselves to interest people in providing recrea- 
tion for their son and other mothers’ sons. Our 
mothers also extend aid and sympathy whenever 
possible to anxious and sorrowing mothers. There 
are no dues nor expenses. If you are the mother 
of a son in the service, join us and we will send you 
our mother’s pin. 

In this connection we also have a war brothers’ 
unit, the members of which are men who adopt a 
“brother” and promise to write him at least one 
letter a month, and perhaps send him some tobacco. 

But you need not be a committee or a unit to 
become a member of the Navy Recreation. Any 
one who reads this little sketch, and who sends on 
a single game, sheet of music, a Sunday newspaper, 
a book or any other of our listed articles becomes 
one of us! No gift is too small, no effort too slight 
to give pleasure to our men. It is the mites of the 
many that represent the gratitude of a nation to 
the “keepers of the paths that lead to France”’. 































HE rose from the bridge-table, a slight, 
beautiful, tired, excited girl—her nerves 
wrung, her hands trembling, her gambler’s 
spirit broken. They had been playing 
without a break for five hours. The points 
had been higher than even she, a con- 

firmed gambler, had ever dared to face. If onlv 
the table had broken up at midnight, she would 
have risen sufficiently a winner to be able to send 
a soothing check to her most pressing dressmaker 
and put a few hundred dollars into a bone-dry bank 
account. As it was, the cards had suddenly turned 
against her, all her winnings had melted away, and 
she was a loser to the extent of—what? 

Holding her breath, and as cold as ice, she waited 
for the verdict, watching the well-manicured hand 
of Walter Eliot as he totaled up the figures. She 
was up to her neck in debts. Bills seemed to float 
about her like huge snowflakes. She was several 
months behind with the rent of her smart little 
apartment. If she drew a check it would be re- 
turned. This was her Waterloo. 

And as she stood with her arm through Mrs. 
Clarence Drummond’s, trying to force an uncon- 
cerned smile, struggling to invent a light and plausi- 
ble excuse to put off paying until after breakfast, 
so that she might hit upon a forlorn hope, Langdon 
Pomeroy threw down the paper that he had not 
been reading, got out of the chair, from which he 
had been studying this girl with peculiar apprecia- 
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tion, and went quietly to her side with his hand in 
his pocket. He had taken the trouble to find out 
exactly how she stood and knew that she had no 
money with which to pay her losses. What was her 
Waterloo was to be his Trafalgar. 

“4 very exciting evening,” said Mrs. Drummond. 
“Flora, dear, you played like a book. I believe 
you’ve been taking lessons on the sly. I’m afraid 
you’ve been bored to tears, Langdon. Too bad 
your table turned it up so early.” 

“Oh, no,” he said quietly. “On the contrary, 
I’ve had a good evening.” 

Eliot raised his seal-like head. “TI haven’t. I’m 
down for two thousand, two fifty-five. Not so 
badly stung as Flora though. I make out that she 
owes two thousand, eight twenty-two.” He dropped 
the pencil, took out a thin check-book and made 
an amusing grimace. He was a nice little human 
person and preferred to win, for all that he owned 
oil-wells. 

Mrs. Drummond yawned openly. Few people 
after three o’clock bother about so small a thing 
as manners. “Better luck next time, Flora, dear,” 
she said. “I’m so tired.” 

The voung giant Drummond, who had been lean- 
ing on Eliot’s shoulder, straightened up. ‘“‘ Walter’s 
a master at figures. I’ll bring you a-pen, Flora.” 

And then it was that Pomeroy’s hand left his 
pocket and touched the girl’s cold palm. As a 
drowning*man clutches at a spar, she, at her wit’s 
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“I happen to be a director 
at the bank which has your 
’ said Pomeroy. 


MAN, WOMAN AND MONEY 


end, closed her fingers convulsively on what had 
been quickly and deftly slipped into them as though 
from heaven. “No,” she said, ‘“‘don’t bother,” and 
dropped several bills on the green table. ‘“‘This 
covers my losses, I think.” 

Each one was for five hundred dollars, and there 
were six. 

Drummond gathered them up and counted them, 
and stuffed them in his pocket. ‘“‘Let’s see,” he 
said; “‘I have to give you a hundred and seventy- 
eight dollars,” and he did, with a boyish smile on 
his round fair face. ‘‘ Bridge is a pretty good game 
when you play for such points—and win. Have 
your revenge to-morrow.” 

“‘T will,” said Flora, with a curious ring in her 
laugh. A moment ago she was facing humiliation 
and what was nothing else than a confession of 
inability to keep in the swim. Now she lived 
again, and, like some one who has just escaped 
from a horrible accident, was light-headed in her 
revulsion of feeling. Simply that she had been 
rescued from social defeat was all that she could 
realize then—not for what or by whom. She moved 
towards one of the open windows and drew in a 
deep breath. A May moon silvered the lawn and 
its well-placed trees. The scent of spring was in 
the air. Life was good again. But wisdom was 
also among her creditors, and his bill was one of 
the first that she would have to pay. 

“Well, I’m for bed,” said Mrs. Drummond, who 














had tucked Eliot’s check into her plutocratic 
cigarette-case. ‘‘Good-night, everybody.” 

And Flora joined her, and, in echoing the words 
of her hostess, nodded to Pomeroy with a most 
grateful smile. The long-legged, lounging carnalist, 
whose examining eyes had always made her feel 
insufficiently clothed, to have stood her friend!— 
life had many surprises. 

It was the first such look that Pomeroy had ever 
won from the girl who had long filled his dreams. 
He watched the two young thoroughbreds go up 
the wide staircase that led out of the long, low- 
ceilinged hall, the one slight and fair, like a lily, 
the other opulent and Junoesque, like a full blown 
rose. It was a good evening, as he had said. The 
unapproachable Flora Millett was. now within easy 
reach. He had only to put out his hand. 

The case of Flora Millett—and it was a case— 
was in the habit of being summed up in three 
ways: To the only relations that she possessed she 
was a headstrong little fool, a mixture of adventuress 
and sentimentalist. To the women, who had only 
a mere inkling of her true position, she was a sports- 
woman who deserved all the luck that came her 
way. To several men, who had loved her to adora- 
tion, she was the one perfect being. Not one of 
these estimates was, however, quite accurate. In 
reality she was a girl of extraordinary but mis- 
applied grit who, when her father died leaving her 
only a small income out of the wreck of his business, 
had made up her mind not to slip out of things like 
a whipped dog and wait obscurely until the right 
man appeared—if ever he did—but to put up a 
steady ding-dong fight to remain in the extravagant 
set to which she had been born and keep her chin 
up. It was a question of pride. The only daughter 
of a man who spent moncy like water, she had had 
two years in society. A town house, a country 
house, horses, motors, fashionable schooling, un- 
limited pin-money—she had known them all. She 
had tasted the triumphs of beauty. She possessed 
a definite place among the comparatively small 
group of people who walk on the quarter-deck. 
She would keep it and compete, even if she had to 
use all her wits to do so. 

How soon did she realize that she had made a 
reckless and foolhardy decision? No sooner than 
might have been expected. Faced with the problem 
of making a very little go a tremendously long way, 
she had endured heartburnings and sleepless nights, 
had stumbled farther and farther out of her depth, 
and found herself very quickly among those pathetic 
people who play cards for a living. But this pride 
of hers, mistaken as it was, continued to urge her 
on, and luck, in which she had naturally become a 
firm believer, had remained friendly enough to 
carry her over the inevitable crises that went with 
the endeavor to hang on to society by the skin of 
her teeth. 

But, more frequently breathless from her effort 
and with luck in a consistently disagreeable mood, 
her courage had begun to wear a little thin, and her 
pride—her only prop and mainstay—to fail her 
sometimes, when she dared to take a look at to- 
morrow through a chink in to-day. It was a har- 
assed and a rather desperate girl that arrived at 
the Drummond’s much-photographed country place 
for the week-end, strung up to try her luck at the 
little green table in the hope that once more she 
might take away enough to quiet her most press- 
ing tradespeople and pay her long overdue rent. 
You already know the result of the first night. 








The sun pouring in 
through open windows, 
a tempting breakfast 
served at eleven o’- 
clock in a super-civil- 
ized bedroom, a sensa- 
tion of joy at being 
alive after six and a 
half hours of complete 
and perfect sleep— 
how better could a 
new day begin for any 
girl? 
Flora sang as she 
dressed, but it was 
much in the same way as a boy whistles in a dark 
lane to keep his courage up. Her brain instantly at 
work, the scene at the card-table the night before 
unwound itself like a motion-picture, and the lazy, 
immaculate figure of Langdon Pomeroy threw a 
shadow across her thoughts. He had come to the 
rescue in the nick of time, but was it out of pure 
kindness of heart, a golden sympathy for a fellow 
human in whose eyes he had seen fright and despair? 
It was to see at once precisely what sort of crisis 
it was that she had to face that this fair slip of a 
girl set out to look for this man as soon as she left 
her room. A few days before some one had asked 
her what she thought of Langdon Pomeroy, and 
she had said, “My dear, I know nothing about him. 
I sat next to him at dinner a dozen times during the 
winter and found him in the same opera-box again 
and again. I’ve even played bridge with and against 
him, and once he saw me home after a theatre party 
and came up and smoked a cigarette. He’s very 
good-looking, dresses like the right kind of English- 
man, goes everywhere, knows everybody, says 
rather witty things without taking any votice of 
them, and laughs like a prima donna when she is 
saving her voice—I mean with his eyes. I only 
remember his name by wrenching my memory, and 
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Something made Flora feel that the straps, fast 
ening the load to her shoulders, were loosened. 


because I associate him with a way of 
looking at me as though I were a native 
girl on the West Coast of Africa.” 

She found Pomeroy reading in the hall. 
He was stretched out on a long, low, 
luxurious sofa, with a pile of cushions 
behind him and the light falling over his 
left shoulder. A cocker spaniel, its black 
kinky coat newly brushed, was curled up 
at his side. There was a box of cigarettes 
placed conveniently at his elbow. He 
might have been arranged in that place 
and attitude by an artist, with a touch 
of ironic humor, as a model of super- 
civilization. 

She picked her way over the numerous 
bearskins and stood in front of him with 
a shaft of sunlight on her golden hair. 
She looked more like a lily than ever in 
her white frock. ‘‘Good morning,” she said; ‘“‘if 
you’ve finished reading all the news that’s fit to 
print, will you come out with me to see if the roses 
are in bloom yet?” 

There was that suggestion of temporary cordiality 
in her voice which a woman employs on a liner to 
a man who has been her partner in several games 
of shuffleboard, but whom she never expects to see 
again as soon as her goods and chattels have been 
released by customs officers. 

“T’d love to,” he said, and got up at once. ‘The 
others have gone out riding,” he added. “I was 
waiting here for you.” 

“Very nice of you, I’m sure,” she said, with a 
tiny bow, and wondered whether it was. She had 
had many curious talks with men on her adventur- 
ous and unprotected way through life. It seemed 
to her, however, that this one would probably make 
something of a record. 

The house was modeled on the low-lying, spread 
out lines of an English shooting lodge, but the 
gardens, a special hobby of Clarence Drummond’s 
wife, were Italian. They made their way along a 
sun-bathed stone terrace, down a paved path, 
bordered with sunken pools and stone nymphs, and 
into an arbor of yew-trees (Continued on page 86) 
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WE HAVE a#WAR 


™ ERE in the heart of the woods,” we 
said, “surely war must be very remote, 
hardly more than an echo of something 
we have heard about or dreamed.” 
And we watched the green tree-tops 
rocking under an azure sky, where 
little clouds of sheerest fleece were scudding before 
the wind. Birds called across from tree to tree, 
gray squirrels frolicked, flowers bloomed, and there 
seemed nothing but peace in all the world. 

Then with bent heads we listened to a sound that 
came more from our inner consciousness than from 
the world without; something our hearts felt, 
though our eyes could not see. At the edge of the 
clearing we turned to face the East—and then we 
understood. Though sunshine was all about, gray 
clouds, low-hanging, were banked against a leaden 
sky in the East—that tragic East beyond the At- 
lantic, whose shadow has darkened the world these 
four years past. The spirit of war was beside us 
then in the heart of the woods, like a soft footfall 
or the beating of an anxious wing: Anxious that 
we should go on remembering that East which holds 


its story of eyes forever darkened to the light of 
day; of hands that will never more know the 


beautiful uses of life; of still hearts sleeping under 
the poppies of Flanders and under the lilies of 
lrance Go on remembering them, but not with 
pity for their losses—they do not need that from 
us—but with a solemn sense of our own responsi- 
bility for the charge that has been laid upon us. 
Go on remembering that it is ours to carry on the 
work they have begun at such infinite cost. 


We No Longer What was it Felix Holt said to 

Count the woman he loved and because 

he loved her?—‘“‘Some charm or 

other may be flung about you, some of your attar- 

of-rose fascinations, and nothing but a good, strong 
terrible vision will save you.” 

We need to let go of our attar-of-rose fascinations 
and turn without ceasing toward that strong and 
terrible vision in the East. Not that our spirits 
may be crushed, but that our hearts may under- 
stand. Much has been said and written about the 
spiritual experiences of the men in the trenches. 
Many have tried to solve the puzzle of what all this 
will do for the men over there. 

But that is not the problem. The men in the 
service are working that out for themselves with 
no help from us, and doing it so fast that the ques- 
tion is whether they have not left us forever behind. 
They are learning to see so true that the wonder is 
whether we shall ever again cross their line of vision 
—if we stay where we were when they went away. 
From the men who have been in the thick of the 
fight, we know that the glory of the trenches has 
nothing to do with the trappings of war and the 
pinning on of medals, save as they are the outward 
and visible tokens of inward and spiritual great- 
ness. 

If to them courage, loyalty, consideration, self- 
lessness, sacrifice are not recognized as heroic traits, 
but just the habits of every day, where then are we 
to whom these things are so far from being a part 
of our daily lives? It is well that we should find our 
place and see where we are to-day. 
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The Government has been taking into its hands 
all commercial affairs and classifying them as 
“Essentials” and “‘Non-Essentials”. The Record- 
ing Angel must be doing much the same thing with 
us, and under that sort of test where shall we stand? 
It is a pitiless, unprejudiced test, and it matters not 
at all whether we are men or women, our charms 
and our attar-of-rose fascinations cannot save us. 

It is not that the men over there will fail 
without us. They cannot fail. Whichever way the 
tide of battle turns, these men who {flung their lives 
into the stream to stem the current cannot fail. 
Their status is established for time and for eternity. 
There was nothing more they could have done. 

This war is something above and beyond the 
mere gaining or losing of territory in this or that 
part of the world. Something above and beyond 
the mere struggle for commercial power. Some- 
thing greater than lands or houses. Greater than 
home or father or mother or wife or children. 
Greater than any personal possession or individual 
aim. What do your little personal hopes and plans 
count—or ours—when a million men may be swept 
from the earth ina day? What does it matter what 
you or we think or feel or lose or gain, save as it 
affects the whole? The time has come to the world 
when the individual life counts not at all, except 
as it touches the universal, and is important only 
in what it has to give. The world has had enough, 
through Prussianism, of the bitter creed of getting. 
Its aching eyes are turned toward Calvary, with a 
prayer that we may learn supremely how to give. 

The biggest thing in the history of the world is 
going on—what is our part in it? What is yours? 
We cannot keep out of it if we would. When a great 
economic force is set in motion, sooner or later we 
are swept into the flood, willy-nilly. But it rests 
with us whether we shall steer a course straight and 
true for the other side, or whether we shall be bits 
of wreckage swirling about with the current and 
swept into the rubbish heap at the last. 

Back of Great War — what? 


The Spirit the 


beside Us Money, power, injustice, murder on 
the German side—retaliation on our 
side? Is that all? There must be some finer pur- 


pose. Nature does not spend itself thus in vain. 
If that were all, would our boys go whistling their 
dear, foolish little tunes as they keep their “ rendez- 
vous with death”, or suffering, or they know not 
what? Would our mothers and fathers wait with 
calm eyes and unfaltering faith for that day when 
the boys come home, here or in the great beyond? 
Would millions of men and women of all ages be 
working to serve, as they never knew they had it 
in them to work, enduring hardship, privation, 
hunger, cold, all‘manner of suffering without com- 
plaint? What is the meaning behind it all, this 
elusive something so hard to put into words? We 
do not know, but we think it is this: 

Marching beside us through our every day is a 
spirit we do not see, but always feel. In the shop, 
in the home, in the street, in the office, in the field, 
in the cities and towns, wherever we go—she is 
there. She is a spirit born of the war, and she has 
come to abide with us to the end. Has she the look 
of an angel on her face, uplifted and proud and 
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glad? Then thank God, for by that we know we 
have found the way to give and to love and to serve. 
And through everything that life sends us, we too 
shall go on uplifted and proud and glad to the end. 

Or—does she walk beside us with drooping head, 
veiling sad eyes in which are mirrored all the sor- 
rows of an uncomforted world? Then God pity us. 
We have our lesson still to learn. 


Save My The cry of the mothers from over the 
Babies sea has found its echo in our own land. 
“Save my babies”’ has ceased to be an 
individual call. It has become a nation’s need, and 
the national mother-heart that has seemed so long 
asleep to the grim fate of its little ones has begun to 
stir in its dreaming and to reach out groping hands 
for the babies that are not there. 

They might have been. But they have been 
dying, a hundred thousand a year. Dying from 
neglect, from ignorance, from carelessness, from 
countless causes that might have been prevented 
if we had given heed. Causes that are in the world 
to-day, that will be in the world to-morrow and 
to-morrow, just so long as the world knows human 
want and misery and’ lack of understanding. 

We have been so busy with our own affairs. We 
have had so many duties, so many pleasures, such 
absorbing friends, such entertaining clubs, such 
demanding families, such interesting homes, we 
never noticed the specter in myriad disguise that 
has haunted the children since the world began. To 
be sure they were not our children. 

But— 

It is other mothers’ children who, with ours, are 
holding to-day that indomitable line on the Western 
Front. Holding it so that we shall not feel all the 
horrors of war. It is other mothers’ children who 
will be facing death on the borders of No Man’s 
Land to bring our sons to safety, who will bind their 
wounds and ease their pain and sustain their spirits 
so that they may come back to us, whole in body 
and mind. 

Warat our door has taught us what other mothers’ 
children mean to us. So in this hour of world-wide 
mother-grief and mother-sacrifice, we are turning 
our thoughts, our time, our energies to saving 
those that are left. 

This is the children’s year. A year to undo the 
wrong that has been growing through generations. 
Say rather this year is to be given to laying the 
foundation only, to be given to finding the best 
way to prevent a hundred thousand pitiful little 
green mounds from being added to our cemeteries. 
This year to find the best way to keep the desolate 
ache from a hundred thousand mother hearts. This 
year to save a hundred thousand little lives for our 
country—and then to carry on this work year after 
year and year after year. 

We who, because we are women, have been 
grieving at being shut out from the great business 
of war—there is work here for the best that we have. 
In every city, in every town, this work is to be done, 
and the help of many women is necessary. 

Real women are wanted for this real war work. 
Details of information can be had through the 
editorial department of Harper’s Bazar by writing 
to Miss Louise Graham. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


PEGGY O’NEILL 
is now appearing, under the management of Harrison Grey 
Fiske, in “Patsy on the Wing”, a new comedy by Edward 
Peple, author of many successful plays including “‘A Pair 
of Sixes’”’. Earlier in the season Miss O'Neill was cast for an 
important part in the Frohman-Belasco production of ‘The 
Laughter of Fools”, but gave it up for the comedy réle of Patsy. 





FAY BAINTER 


who made such a solid success not long ago in the quaint 
Japanese play, “The Willow Tree,”’ has astonished every one 
by turning from the drama to musical comedy. In “The Kiss 
Burglar” the hitherto demure Miss Bainter has danced and 
sung, and worn quite startling black lace pajamas and things, 
just as if she had never known how to make audiences weep. 








Maurice Goldberg 
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MELLODY FARM 


Residence of J]. Ogden Armour 


ARTHUR HEUN, ARCHITECT 


Mellody Farm, the home of J. Ogden Armour at Lake Forest, Illinois, is a reminiscence 
rather than a direct expression of the Renaissance. Its feeling is Spanish, as well as Italian, 
while many of its details are original, unbound by convention of any sort. The house itself 
is pink stucco, trimmed with white marble; the roof is raspberry; the awnings pale gray 
with coral borders. In the picture above is shown the back of the house, facing northwest 
and overlooking a formal garden with three impressive pools. This view is obtained from 
the summer-house—called the Casino—which you see at the top of the opposite page. Al 
the right is an interesting corner of the spacious forecourt at the end of the long driveway. 























Here you have a view of the main garden, 
where Mrs. Armour recently arranged a 
pageant for the girls in the Armour offices. 
The pageant took the form of ien episodes, 
built around the most prominent women in 
history and included Eve, Cleopatra, Zenobia, 
Joan of Arc, Madame Pompadour and others. 
Nearly five hundred girls took part init. The 
Armour estate, which was once rolling Illinois 
prairie, is broken up into a number of little 
gardens of infinite variety, formal and in- 
formal. There is a rose-garden, a Dutch 
garden, a cutting garden, an orchard and 
kitchen gardens. The cutting garden is a 
delight in color, where zinnias, snapdragon, 
Salpiglossis, stock and marigolds abound. 


Planned by Mrs. Armour and Elsie de Wolfe, 
the interiors at Mellody Farm, though very 
large, have an atmosphere of domesticity and 
warmth, often lacking in houses of its size. 
This picture gives you a vista on the ground 
floor, from the long hall through the living- 
room into the music-room. The living-room 
has a background of walnut with Grinling 
Gibbons’ carvings. It is entirely in blue, 
except for complementary color provided in 
the rich red tones of petit point chairs and 
sofas. Mrs. Armour’s room has many rare 
pieces of French furniture of various periods 
and is hung in old rose. Miss Armour’s room 
is in pink toile de joie and is fitted with old 
Louis Sixteenth furniture, and Mr. Armour’s 
is in American Beauty color, with mahogany 
Chippendale. In the choice of these warm 
colors for their own rooms, each has uncon- 
sciously expressed that air of livableness and 
hospitality which pervades the whole house. 














Photographs from Mildred Gapen bowen 
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NATURAL CARACUL FASHION’S LATEST FANCY 


When the chillsome winds of autumn begin to blow, one will wish for a furry wrap, and especially one of natural caracut, 
for it is whispered that this fur will be the very smartest pelt of the season. Its curliness has inspired Miss Steinmets 
to create this adorable wrap, which may simply hang as a cape with its long ends fluttering in the breezes, or if preferred 
The hat—also Miss Steinmetz’s origination—foretells the mode of winter. Black velvet 


have the ends wrapped about one. 
is softly folded over the wide, picturesque brim and crushed into a puffy crown, and height is achieved by the tall feather. 
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Crown your August hat with black satin and 
brim it with plumage of léte de négre and you 
will be quite Parisian, especially if you 
snuggle your fur closely about your neck. 


CALLOT 
Even the shrubbery in the Bois nodded in approbation when this striking 
costume appeared upon its promenade. Embroidered old blue crépe de 
Chine makes the effective corsage and black satin the skirt. A charming 
tunic that is pouched over the underskirt balloons when walking. 


PARIS WHISPERS 


OF AUTUMN IN HER 





LATE SUMMER FROCKS 


ARISIANS are coming back to town. Once more we see children 
playing in the gardens, and the Bois is again crowded on a fine 
morning. We go shopping with quite the old zest, and if we keep 
a tighter grip than usual on our purse-strings it is not surprising, 
for does not the dread taxe de luxe threaten with ruin even the most 
economical of shoppers? And as every woman knows, prices were 
high enough before! 

We are annoyed at the increasing lack of taxis, which is said to be due to 
the lack of petrol; but in our secret hearts we are convinced that all the Paris 
chauffeurs—that tribe of brigands—have retired from active service with 
ample fortunes and are “resting” now, probably at their chateaux in the 
country. And to the purchase of at least one of these chateaux, the writer 
has contributed not a little. 

We lunch and dine now for three days each week at the Ritz, on vegetables 
and queer, but obviously nourishing, dishes of farine; and when we pay for 
the meal we are given part of our change in stamps. It is droll. We go to 
“‘tea”’ at the Ambassadeurs and consume unsubstantial ices—frozen, flavored, 
prettily colored water, sweetened with saccharine—or drink queer tasting 
liquids containing orange or lemon juice. We sometimes order milkless 
chocolate or, more rarely, tea; and always we carry our own sugar! 

At Armenonville in the afternoon the tables are often only about half-filled, 
owing, no doubt, to the regulation forbidding all automobiles, except those 
bent on urgent and presumably war business, to pass the city gates. But 
Parisians are devoted to Armenonville, and if walking must be the order of 
the day, then they will walk eventually from the Dauphine or Maillot gates, 
and Armenonville will soon be as gay as is possible in wartime. 

I have said that Paris has resumed its usual aspect; but any one returning 
to the city after an absence of some months will be surprised by many curious 
changes—the result of the bombardment. Not that famous monuments have 
been destroyed—oh, no!—but Paris has taken thought for her treasures and 
has carefully hidden them away from the would-be destroyers of the world. 
The horses of Marly languish under huts of sand-bags. The great base of the 


- column in the Place Vendéme is sheltered in similar fashion, while in all the 


public gardens the: most precious marbles are well protected from possible 
éclats d’obus. At Versailles it is the same. Nymphs and all sorts of marble 
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The satin sailor bespeaks the approach of 
autumn in the browniness of its hue. A brown 
velvet ribbon is crossed about the crown and then 
tied in the back with a small and perky bow. 
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personages are sheltered, each under her 
own thatch. Ina way it is amusing. 

The bombardment ‘brought with it var- 
ious inconveniences. Some of us were 
temporarily obliged to retire to a quarter 
of the city which was apparently un- 
known to “Bertha”. So it came about 
that during the bombardment I was one 
day sitting in a quaint old walled garden 
in the heart of Paris, drinking tea and 
listening to the explosions of the bombs, 
which, happily, were falling at a distance; 
and, in the act of dropping lumps of 
sugar into my second cup, I looked up 
suddenly and saw Florinda, leaning over 
the garden wall. A cloche of white or- 
gandie, wreathed about with marguer- 
ites, rested on her bright bronze hair, 
and so much as I could see of her was 
frocked in white muslin; and head and 
hat and bronze hair and slender shoulders 
were silhouetted against a Chinese para- 
sol of black velvet. She was a picture, 


leaning over the old gray wall, but so 
startled was I to behold her that I 
dropped four lumps of sugar into my 
cup—a real catastrophe in these sugar- 
less days! 
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ODETTE 
One may run a motor al reckless speed, when 
wearing this close tricot turban that wind 
cannot budge. Of the same fabric is the 
scarf with ends tucked under the belt. 


MARTHE GAUTHIER 

For early fall comes a distinctive tailored 
frock of coral and white djersadrap. The 
sports hat of felt, with felt ribbon as a 
novel note, is a creation of Lucie Hamar. 


She vanished, laughing at my dis- 
comfiture, and presently there was a 
clicking of heels on the pebbled walk, 
and Florinda pattered across the lawn, 
trailing her parasol. A modest white 
muslin clothed her, but this same muslin 
gown had come from Doucet’s, and I 
knew it. And the price—could it have 
cost less than nine hundred francs? As 
I looked at it, a blurred vision rose in my 
mind of the terrible things I had seen 
since the beginning of the war. ‘Flo- 
rinda,”’ I burst out,‘‘ you are a barbarian!” 

“I’m a b—benefactor of the poor,” she 
protested. “I give work to the unem- 
ployed!” 

Then she told me that she had been 
getting all sorts of lovely things to send to 
friends in the States. Even a wedding 
gown had been bought, right in the teeth 
of “‘Bertha”’,as Florinda expressed it. It 
was made of white satin in the form of 
a chemise, tightly girdled at the waist 
with a narrow knotted fold of satin. The 
train was oddly made of two long, very 
acute triangles of white satin, attached 
by the points to the shoulders. Mere 
straps of satin at the shoulders, the 
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PREMET 

A country suit of light-weight 
plaided wool is ever an essential, but 
may also be a luxury when made 
with double pockets and wide revers. 


FOR WARTIME 
ACTIVITIES 
TAILLEURS 


















MARTIAL et ARMAND 
A favored suit of the moment is 
this autumn model of striped cheviot. 
Taffeta toque from Camille Roger 
covered with red velvet leaves, 











ARE THESE 






CALLOT 
Just the frock for early fall is this simple one-piece 
model of marine blue gabardine, trimmed with bands 
that are embroidered in gold threads. Remove 
the fur, and you will see a plain round neck. 


train was thus open in a very deep V in the middle 
back, showing the girdle and the skirt almost to the 
knee. Low in the back the two triangles overlapped, 
the double-pointed train thus formed being weighted 
by a cluster of orange flowers knotted with silver 
ribbon. This simple gown, with its veil of snowy 
tulle, was to be worn by a New England war bride. 

And the lady rambled on, telling me of waist- 
coats, blouses and entire tunics of silver tricot bor- 
dered with—is there some sort of celestial animal 
with fur of gold and silver?—metal fur. Of silver 
and gold. was this fur, thick and soft like.the.glitter- 
ing fur of some fairy fox, and it bordered frocks of 
tulle and muslin and tricot, and formed the brims 
of turbans of tulle and velvet. I have since seen 
this silvery plush ‘or “fur” and can bear witness to 
its decorative qualities. 

Not only are we to be furnished the coming 
season with fur of metal, but also with fur of silk- 
beige, gray-brown and black. Not unlike rabbit 
is this new silk fur, which will be used to trim 
cloaks and frocks of all sorts the coming autumn. 
Fur of wool, also, in all the familiar colors of the 
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WORTH 
Most fascinating is this coat of blue tussor, worn over 
@ frock of black Liberty satin that is combined with 
white mousseline and filet lace. The dress is belted 
with green satin, and the coat tied with ribbon of black. 


raibit of past seasons, will trim our winter frocks, 
which will be made of tricot, tricot and again tricot. 

The vogue of tricot is one of the amazing things 
which occur now and again in the world of dress. 
Wien it first appeared it was accepted as one of 
those fabrics which are too odd to last longer than 
a single season, but next year tricot bobbed up 
again serenely and has since held an uninterrupted 
course across the sea of fashion. Tricot has become 
a classic. We shall always wear tricot just as we 
shall always wear serge. And the new tricots are 
the loveliest of all. 

Worth will make frocks of tricot for early fall— 
of tricot and of velvet. In general the silhouette 
will remain straight at the Maison Worth, and 
jackets will be somewhat longer. Slashed in front 
are some of the Worth jackets—slit lengthwise for 
several inches on each side over some bright-colored 
fabric. Coral red, for instance, shows prettily 
through the slits of a dark blue cheviot jacket, and 
rich warm yellow is pretty under plain black or 
brown cheviot. 

Chanel, in her pretty new salons in the rue 
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JENNY 
Many a Parisian frock is made of alpaca, 
but this smart model strikes a new note, in that 
white cloth was selected for the underskirt and 
facings. Adorable is the tiny cloth bow at the waist. 


Cambon, is making many new models of tricot 
for Biarritz, where Chanel frocks at least half the 
“beach”. Thin transparent Jersey and thick soft 
Jersey, trimmed with a furry sort of tricot, are 
made into cloaks and one-piece frocks, which are 
such desirable garments at the seaside, being at 
once cool and warm. One model of beige wool 
tricot, very narrow as to skirt, is lapped over in 
front—the lapped section rounded off—and girdled 
at the waist-line with the very narrow girdle which 
fashion has at the moment decreed shall belt the 
world. 

Not only is tricot worn at the seaside and in the 
country, but in Paris as well, where we are beginning 
to array ourselves in “tailored” frocks of tricot— 
straight short skirt and simple straight jacket, 
with a narrow belt. The girdle is often also made 
of tricot tied tightly about the waist, the tasseled 
ends falling short of the knee. One afternoon at 
the Petit Palais, on the occasion of the vernissage 
of the Spring Salon, I found it impossible to interest 
myself properly in a very fine sculptured ram’s head, 
because of a frock of beige tricot which insisted on 
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WORTH DOUCET 
Delightfully cool is Worth’s white tulle frock, with slip of pale blue satin, de- 
signed for a summer afternoon. Quaint little plaited inserts give width to a tunic 
that ends in a frill at the waist-line. The Doucet frock is fashioned ofynaize mous- 
seline and trimmed with charming puffings, inset with fagoting made of narrow 
folds of the material. A dainty cravat is also fashioned from mousseline. 











forming part of the foreground. It was a tunic-- 
this frock—a tunic of beige tricot very straight and 
narrow, Over a narrow underskirt of black satin. 
Slipped on over the heaa, it extended to below the 
knee, where it was turned back and up flatly like 
a cuff and fastened here and there with tricot 
buttons. The long sleeves of tricot extended to 
the wrists, and the tunic was girdled with an arrow 
fold of black satin knotted on the side. The hat 
was of black satin—a fetching little toque, slightly 
draped, but withal severe, with a stiff little butterfly 
knot of satin ribbon just above the right ear. 
Mme. Renée of Premet’s has just designed an 
< : oddly smart coat of dull lead-gray tricot, with a 
square matelot collar of plaid tricot in gray silk and 
gray wool. The straight coat is slit on each side 
to above the knee, the edges of the openings being 
PREMET ® eng with stubby gray wool fringe. The straight MARTIAL et ARMAND 
oose sleeves are cuffed with plaid tricot. Pretty : ' : 4 r J 
Mme. Renée’s newest blouse is of thin white silk Blue plaided voile has been combined with white voile 
toile, belted at the waist-line with a narrow girdle in this summery frock. The apron-like panel is laid 
mer frock, bespeaking youth in the slenderness of the and edged _ all about with a narrow plaited ruffle of in plaits, and a narrow ribbon of the material makes the 
silhouette. The tie and embroidery are also mauve color. the toile. The blouse opens in a V in front, with revers belt. Odd little undersleeves ure a distinctive feature. 





Mauve ever has a feminine appeal, and especially so 
when its hue dyes the twill radium that models a sum- 
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ODETTE 








VELVET | 
REIGNS SUPREME FOR 
WINTRY CLIMES | 






When one would go a-motoring, a hood-scarf 
of gray wool tricot will be found a joyful ac- 
quisition. Odette elaborates her model with 
tasseled cords, looped through the ends. 











WORTH 

One of the joys of autumn is the privilege 
of wearing this distinctive black velvet 
Frock, bound with white braid and girdled 
with a. black and white plaided ribbon. 














edged with the little double ruffle, and the sleeves 
are long. This is worn with a tailored frock of 
black and white striped cheviot. 

Next winter we shall wear much tricot and also 
much of the new thick soft cheviot, which is neither 
velours de laine nor bure, nor serge mouflonne, but 
looks a little like all three and is prettier than any. 
So thick is this fabric, however, that garments 
made of it will doubtless be of the very scantiest 
dimensions, for the cheviot cannot be plaited or 
puckered to any great extent, although in the hand 
it is almost as soft as chiffon. And it is lovely in 
shades of beige and brown. 

A new fur coat of the new sporting length—just 
below the knee—is made of Joutre. Straight in line, 
the collar of this coat is straight and made of gray 
rabbit, and the sleeves, from just above the elbow 
to the edge of the straight turned-back cuffs, are 
also made of gray rabbit. Very pretty in color is 
this coat, which, in addition to the collar and 
sleeves of gray fur, shows a narrow set-in band of 
gray rabbit about two and a half inches above the 
girdle. The girdle ties on the side in front as all 
well-behaved girdles do at present. 
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Even in midsummer, Parisians 
are wearing toques of plumage— 
blue, beige, white, or black and 
white. This “plumage” is not the 
flat, short-feathered variety, but a 
more fluffy sort—the feathers being 
at least an inch and a half long. 
Hats of tulle are worn also—broad, 
picturesque shapes with flat brims 
and moderately high square crowns 
made of several thicknesses of tulle. 
Occasionally, as in a Marie-Louise 
model of marron tulle wreathed 
about with a spray of exquisite 
pink roses, the crown is made taller 
than any tulle crown should be, 
and then crushed down to the 
modish height. 

Hats of velvet appeared very 
early this season. Very smart is 
one in the form of a sort of glorified 
bérct of mauve, blue black or dull 
rose velvet, which fits the head 
rather closely and is adorned with 
a butterfly bow in velvet posed low 
over the right ear. Often this bow 
is of some contrasting color, par- 
ticularly if the hat is of black vel- 
vet, when the bow may be of beige, 
dull blue, yellow or rose. Rather 
larger is a new béret made entirely 
of very narrow grosgrain ribbon, 
knitted or crocheted. In mauve, 
white, rose and yellow this béret 
is dainty and smart, particularly 
above a frock of white or some light 
color. van Campen Stewart. 
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WORTH 
She nestles into her high collar 
of beaver and then looks down with 
admiration upon the black, gold 
and red embroidery that serves as 
motifs upon her black velvet coat. 


WORTH 
Who would not be the proud possessor of a top-coat of beige velvet, / 
trimmed with collar and cuffs of fox and fastened with ornaments typi- 
cally Parisian? The bag of velvet is one of those trivialities that fascinate. 
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UNDERwous 
& UNotnwoos 


CAPTAIN ADELAIDE B. BAYLIS 


is not only captain of the National League for Woman’s Service 
Motor Corps, but is also a captain in the New York State Militia, 
being the first woman admitted to that organization. Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Gorgas, of the United States Army, appointed Captain Baylis 
and her corps to drive the ambulances for the transportation of 
wounded soldiers and sailors from the debarkation stations to the 
hospitals in New York City and throughout Westchester County. 
And now the.Red Cross has asked her to form a.motor corps for them. 











MISS ANNE MORGAN 


in the serviceable Oxford gray uniform which she 
wears while on field duty as the active head of the 
American Committee on Devastated France. Miss 
Morgan and her associates have been working very 
near the front; in fact, some of their villages were 
among those invaded by the Germans in the first days 
of the spring offensive. The children’s colony was 
then removed from the Aisne sector to the south of 
France. The commitiee’s latest task is the establishment 
of mobile canteens in six villages within the lines. 


AMERICANS 
IN THE FIGHT 


MISS JANET SCUDDER 


who immediately following the outbreak of the Grea: 
War went to Paris, where she has one of her work- 
ing studios, to assist in the important task of help- 
ing the families of French artists, as well as the art 
students. When America went into the w 
Scudder offered her services to the Y. M. € 

and has been doing canteen work north of Paris, 
except for two months in the spring, when she 
returned to New York to, complete her group of 
fountains which was re ently on exhibition. 
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Miss Artemisia walked 
up to the bulletin-board 
and read down the list 





HERE is a garden sloping down to a quiet 

river in a town that drowses among the 

Kentucky hills—not such a garden as one 

sees pictured exuberantly in the pages of 

magazines, with pergola, sun-dial and bird- 

bath, all of which may be ordered from 
the advertising pages. The sun-dial and bird-bath 
and pergola are there, of course, because it is a 
self-respecting garden, not unaware of the ways of 
the polite world; but its dominant feature is some- 
thing not to be had out of advertising pages. It 
was planted in the very center of the garden by one 
of the earlier of the Craddock brides, and it has 
grown into the sort of apple-tree she meant it to be, 
doubtless—a hospitable, commodious affair, with 
plenty of room in its low branches for nests and 
playhouses, and beneath them for the sand-pile, or 
the hammock, or the tea-table, according to which 
generation happens to be in power at Craddock 
Hall. 

It was quite a respectable, grandmotherly sort of 
tree even when Miss Artemisia set up housekeep- 
ing in it, third branch from the top, a number of 
years ago (sixty-odd, to be exact); but in spring it 
still yields blossoms whose scant curly whiteness 
suggests Miss Artemisia’s hair, and in fall a few 
gnarled apples, which are not unlike the lady’s 
wrinkled, pinkish cheeks. 
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SISTER PATRIOTS 











By ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 


Illustrated by 


Lest the mention of rosy cheeks and curly hair 
sets up in the mind the picture of a pretty old per- 
son, it should be added that Miss Artemisia pos- 
sesses also the Craddock nose. Which is perhaps 
the reason that Craddock Hall has become such a 
silent house, and that the tea-table seems perma- 
nently to have replaced sand-pile and hammock 
beneath the apple-tree. Upon such trifles do the 
destinies of nations hang!—if one may call the 
Craddock nose a trifle. She wears it, however, 
with an air. 

There are many pleasant things in that garden 
besides the apple-tree; roses, of course, every blos- 
soming shrub in the catalogues and out of them, 
and for carpet in spring a little gray-blue flower, 
which is called the Confederate violet and which 
therefore has no right to bloom in a garden that 
remained loyal to the Union. Bloom it does, never- 
theless, as persistently as memory. There are also 
lettuces and cabbages, for Miss Artemisia likes to 
set a practical example to her less substantial 
neighbors. There is a good deal of soot too, now 
that factory chimneys have established themselves 
irrevocably at the river’s edge, shoulder to shoulder 
with the Craddock elms. 

When the factories became imminent, consterna- 
tion struck the neighborhood. “But, of course, 
Miss Artemisia won’t permit such a thing!’’ people 
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assured each other hopefully up to the very last 
minute. 

Miss Artemisia had done her stubborn best not 
to permit it; but when she saw that the march of 
progress was not to be stemmed by even a Craddock, 
she eliminated the chimneys from her landscape 
by the simple process of ignoring them. “My 
dears,” she said to distressed and commiserating 
friends, “I simply take no notice of them what- 
ever,”—as if by such treatment the chimneys might 
be brought at last to know their place, and to slink 
away abashed from the company of their betters. 

Her great-nephew, Byrd Craddock, did not object 
to the factory chimneys. They augured well for 
the future, when he should have come into his 
property, which happened for the moment to be 
Miss Artemisia’s property. The market for ancient 
pleasure-gardens is limited; whereas factory sites 
have their value, even in sleepy river towns which 
the world has passed by and forgotten, quite as 
Byrd meant to pass by and forget. 

In the meanwhile, however, he paid his duty- 
visits frequently and regularly, in the spirit of the 
politician who keeps his fences mended, and spént 
several hours out of each month yawning about the 
place and sighing, ‘““Oh, hum!” By day, that is. 
The nights went better. 

He was reading law in Louisville, where there are 
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races, theatres, people on the streets—in his own 
words, “something doing’; and the cradle of his 
race would have been bitter to him if it were not 
for its girls. Not the young ladies whom his great- 
aunt provided occasionally for tea, by way of amuse- 
ment. Her alternative suggestion, when the yawns 
became too evident, was fishing from the end of 
the boat-dock. “With a bent pin, I suppose?” 
he would reply ironically. 

Byrd’s taste in women was well formed for one 
so young, and tended toward the variety that flits 
forth by night like fireflies, all the more avid in the 
pursuit of pleasure because by day they have been 
otherwise employed in shops and offices. 

His great-aunt was vaguely aware of this taste, 
but, while it was not a Craddock trait, she recalled 
that it was one he shared with royalty; as witness 
Madame du Barry, the Cophetua incident, et cetera. 
In the depths of her maiden consciousness she found 
the failing rather a gallant, aristocratic one, though 
it was odd that aristocratic lineage never seemed to 
manifest itself in that form among young women, 
in a taste for delivery-boys, for instance, or the 
handsome Greek youths who black boots at corner 
stands. Men, she realized, must be more democratic. 

“Because of their larger natures,”’ she thought. 

She evolved an idea for herself that in the case 
of larger natures, such as Byrd’s, certain things 
had to be got out of the system, as it were, before 
it was safe to settle down and bring up a family. 
So, by way of speeding what she regarded as the 
experimental stage, she provided a liberal allow- 
ance, and a latch-key—if the dignified affair that 
fitted toudly into the enormous brass lock of the 
Craddock Hall portal may be called by a name so 
intimate and suggestive. 

No matter how loudly or how late it fitted, she 
asked no questions—an attitude much appreciated 
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by the young man, who gave in return for it some- 
thing very like affection. It took the form of 
bragging about his relative. 

“She’s a good old sport!” he pronounced fre- 
quently, and liked to tell stories illustrative of her 
prowess. The one, for instance, about the shooting 
affray in which Miss Artemisia played her part. 
Two gentlemen with bad blood between them, 
chancing to meet in front of the Craddock house, 
had improved the occasion with a little target 
practice, to the alarm of the neighborhood. Miss 
Artemisia had sallied forth in the midst of flying 
bullets, and, pointing out roundly the unseemliness 
of settling private differences in so public a manner, 
had led them into her garden to finish the affair. 
For some reason the duel had languished, however 
—had, in fact, been indefinitely postponed; and it 
had gone down into history as Miss Artemisia’s duel. 


NOTHER tale Byrd liked to tell, now that war 

was so much upon people’s tongues, was that of 
Miss Artemisia’s gift to her country of her last 
remaining brother. During the Civil War, when 
Craddock after Craddock had followed his flag, 
only to return wrapped in it for burial, the youngest 
boy had hesitated because of his mother’s pleading, 
realizing that he was the last of his line. Then the 
girl Artemisia rose to her first occasion. 

“Well, what of it?” she cried. “I’m as good as 
a man. I'll study law and business so as to look 
after us and the property, and as for the family— 
if the three other girls among them can’t manage 
to perpetuate it, then it doesn’t deserve to be 
perpetuated!” Radical sentiments for those days. 

The three sisters had failed her, doubtless through 
no fault of their own, the Craddock nose being 
prevalent in that generation; but the youngest boy 
had returned from the war alive; and so it happened 
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“Byrd always said you were a 
good old sport,”” Mayme murmured. 


that the house and even the name of Craddock was 
perpetuated. Miss Artemisia secretly regarded her 
great-nephew as a private, personal gift from God 
to herself in return for services rendered. 

Once during each visit he had to undergo the 
ordeal of being reintroduced to his ancestry. It was 
his misfortune to have spent his childhood else- 
where than in Kentucky, so that Miss Artemisia 
felt the necessity of making up for lost time in the 
matter of tradition. He was led into the shuttered 
state drawing-room, hung with more or less painful 
Craddock likenesses, and there he must needs listen 
politely to the achievements of gentlemen in blue 
uniforms, in buff and blue uniforms, in leather with 
coonskin caps, in judge’s wigs, in decorations of all 
honorable sorts. Governors:of States were com- 
mon, as were bottle-shaped belles with shoe-strings 
about their necks. Also objets de vertu, such as a 
rather startling Adam and Eve done in cross-stitch 
—it is to be hoped not from life—by his great- 
great-grandmother Delicia, ef. 12. 

Is it any wonder that young Craddock yawned 
and said, “Oh, hum!” and wondered what the 
whole thing would bring at auction? The house 
was in a good state of preservation, shining brass 
locks, diamond panes, snowy woodwork and all. 
Shiftlessness was no part of the Craddock traditions. 
Perhaps it would do for a museum. There were 
people who actually paid to see junk of this sort 

Miss Artemisia trembled with pride on these 
occasions to think that Byrd’s children—nay, his 
great-grandchildren—would be living some day in 
the home that she had saved for them. For the 
brother who returned from the war had never done 
much of anything else. 

Naturally, as one of the rights of sovereignty, 
the cream of the town gossip was brought to Crad- 
dock Hall, arriving with the (Continued on page 81) 
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EMMELINE PANKHURST 


Mrs. Pankhurst, founder of the Women's Social and Political Union 
and leader of the feminist movement in Great Britain, is in the United 
States on a patriotic mission. She is here as a representative 
of the Women’s Party of England, with the consent and approval 
of the British Government. Mrs. Pankhurst tells in this article some 
of the important things that English women are doing to win the war. 


E must win the war. Nothing else mat- 

ters. For four sorrow-stricken years 

nothing else has mattered to the women 

of France and Great Britain. Sacrifice 

has followed sacrifice. each one a step- 

ping-stone to others, but through all 
Allied women have kept faithfully to the line. I 
was in Brittany when the German army invaded 
Belgium. Orders were posted throughout the prov- 
ince, and late one afternoon I saw the men, the 
sturdy fisherfolk and farmers, drop their tools and 
march northward under the tricolor. Early the 
following morning I saw wives, mothers and chil- 
dren take up the idle tools, the fishing-nets, plow- 
shares and reapers, and go forward where their men 
had left off. This happened not only in Brittany, 
but in every province of France. Not once have 
these indomitable women faltered in the doing of 
their tasks. Through black tragedy and disaster 
they have kept pace with their men. They, too, 
have held the line. 


Germany chose well her time for the invasion of - 


an agricultural country. August is the harvest 
time for France. When making her plans for 
world dominion, Germany did not forget the French 
crops. By striking her blow at the beginning of the 
harvest month, she would strike at the very life 
of France, thereby adding the horrors of famine to 
the terrors of modern warfare. With the great gray 
hordes beating at her gates, France must call every 
man to arms, and the crops must rot in the fields. 
Thus Germany’s victory would be all the easier 
won. For all her vaunted astuteness, Germany 
overlooked the very element that has made France 
the glorious nation that she is. She forgot the 
French woman and what she might do when an 
enemy attacked her beloved country. 

Germany and the whole world knows to-day 
what the women of Jeanne d’Arc’s country have 
done. When General Petain, before Verdun, flung 
his thin wall of fighting men in the face of the on- 


rushing enemy and to a breathless world sent 


back word, “They shall not pass,” the women of 
France bent anew to their burden and echoed, 
“They shall not pass.” 


HE fifth war harvest is at hand. The women of 
France are ready. In fact, Premier Clemenceau 
says that France will have the greatest harvest she 
has known for a century. One has but to journey 
through the country ‘south and west of Paris, if the 
military powers permit, to realize that Clemenceau 
knows whereof he speaks. Every available bit of 
land is under cultivation. Mile after mile of per- 
fectly tilled farm land lines each side of railroad 
track and roadway. Gardens no bigger than a 
London or New York town lot are planted to their 
uttermost—France is the home of intensive, scien- 
tific farming. Great fields of yellowing grain carry 
hope to the anxious. Everything that human labor 
can do to comfort and hearten France has been 
done. In this fifth summer of the war, her fertile 
garden provinces bear no apparent evidences of the 
conflict that has devastated the industrial prov- 
inces of the north. The traveler marvels, for he 
knows that the men have gone, but the land teems 
with luxuriant life, and the bits of garden, thriving 
as of old, look for all the world as though a friendly 
genie had swept and dusted each plant over night. 
It is not the young and able-bodied among the 
women who have wrought this miracle. To them 
has fallen the care of the grain fields, the making of 
munitions. the nursing of the wounded, the par- 
taking in industries directly necessary to a victor- 
ious ending of the war. They cannot be spared for 
gardening. It is the old women and children who 
have defied the enemy and helped to solidify the 
home-front. Grandmothers, who thought their 
life’s work ended, left their comfortable chimney- 
corners, when duty called, and cheerfully under- 
took the back-breaking labor that makes possible 
“the greatest harvest in a century”. Children, 
whose tender muscles could ill afford the strain, 
worked side by side with these grandmothers. As 
for the grandfathers of France, only the very old 
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BUILDING UP 
HOME-FRONT 


and disabled are seen tilling 
the fields. The others are 
working behind the lines 
held by their grandsons. 

When things go a bit 
wrong “Somewhere in Eur- 
ope”’, military experts point 
to the many fronts on which 
the Allied armies are en- 
gaged. There are but two 
actual fronts to this whole 
war—the battle-front and 
the home-front. The former 
will not go down to defeat 
so long as the latter remains 
steadfast and unbroken.The 
building up and preserva- 
tion of the home-front is 
woman’s supreme part in 
the task al winning the 
war. If we weaken in 
spirit, if we whisper that 
we are down-hearted, if our 
physical energies flag, then 
the fighting-line over there 
may falter, may even crum- 
ble. An army fights on the 
spirit of the men and women 
living in comparative safety 
at home. The soldiers of 
Great Britain have never 
been one whit concerned as 
to their own ability to fight 
a winning war. But over 
and over again they ask the 
anxious question, “Will the civilians stick it?” 
Only too well does the army realize the part that 
the home-front plays in the failure or success of the 
battle-front. 

The women of France learned this truth so far 
back as August, 1914, when, as one woman, they 
rose to support their men. The women of the 
British Empire learned it somewhat later—battles 
were not being fought in English towns and country 
lanes. I had not been in this country a fortnight 
before realizing that the women of America were 
also keenly alive to the importance of their relation 
to the home-front. A wonderful, an almost sub- 
lime, spirit and courage have distinguished the 
women of all ranks of society during these crucify- 
ing years. No endeavor has been too great, none 
too trivial for them to undertake. Were this not 
so, the history of the war would read very differently. 

Americans, who knew England well in the unbe- 
lievably peaceful years before the war and who have 
not been there recently, would have great difficulty 
in readjusting their former impressions to the pecu- 
liar realities of present-day conditions. The England 
of 1918 is not the England of 1914; no, nor of any 
year since. It is a new country, a new world, where 
values have changed and where life has got down 
more and more to simple fundamentals. Women 
have attained, not as reward but as simple justice, 
the equal right to serve and help their country. 


IN our new world there is no place for the parasite, 

the sluggard, the inefficient, or the ignorant. Week 
by week our communities and our industries, even 
at this late day, are combed of their men. Last 
week we felt and believed that not another man 
could be spared; this week we send another thous- 
and or two to the training camp and unconsciously 
look about for others who might be spared. For 
every man who drops his tool, whether it be the 
pen gf the clerk, the plow of the farmer, or the 
steam winch and gage of the munitions’ maker, a 
woman—nay, a dozen women have sprung forward 
to pick it up. And so England’s womanhood from 
highest to lowest has become a vast army of women, 
mobilized for work, and all so that we, the free 
peoples of the world, may win a victorious peace, 
and in doing this win the right to live up to our own 
ideals of liberty and justice. 

When I left England, we had one million three 
hundred and fifty thousand women who had 
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Mrs. Pankhurst, who says that nothing on earth counts but winning the war. 


directly replaced men in industry since the first 
year of the war. This does not include the many 
thousands in new war work. More and more are 
we coming to recognize that a definite line cannot 
be drawn between man’s work and woman’s. This 
war has killed for all time the fallacy that women 
can perform certain limited forms of work. It is 
the ability of the individual and not the sex that 
determines just what woman’s work may be. 


ONE of the shipbuilders on the Clyde has an- 
nounced his intention to build a battleshi 
of the dreadnought class entirely by woman’s 
labor. From things I have heard, since my arrival 
in this country, the day may be not far distant 
when your great American shipyards will be 
manned by women. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the physical ability of the woman worker 
when she is driven by the fervor of patriotism. 
From the khaki-clad W. A. A. C., who follows 
the fighting soldier almost into the trenches, to 
the land worker in the farming counties of Great 
Britain, the line of the spirit runs clear as a flame. 
To a woman they will “stick it”. Go hunting for 
a pacifist among the women workers in the fac- 
tories, shipyards and other war industries, you will 
not find one! Among the men—yes, you will find 
a few, for men of the slacker class are rather easily 
reached by the labor agitators and other propa- 
gandists. 

It is impossible for an English woman to write of 
her country and the war without mentioning the 
work of the Land Army. America, too, has its 
Land Army and finds its labor valuable beyond 
words. But in England the women farmers have 
completely changed the character and scope of 
English farming. For a century England has been 
growing away from its early traditions. In our 
youth, we were one of the great agricultural coun- 
tries, but with the growth of our industrial plants 
our people have gathered into the cities and towns, 
and for a century we have been importing a dan- 
gerous proportion of our foodstuffs. The present 
generation of Britons, three, even two years ago, 
would have denied the possibility of our raising 
food enough to feed ourselves. But the Women’s 
Land Army, three hundred thousand strong, proved 
that our tight little islands can raise food enough to 
keep us alive, and from now on we need fear no 
submarine warfare. (Continued on page go) 
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Lucile was in an inspired mood when she created this exquisite wrap of blue and mauve 

OF LUSTROUS satin. The shade of blue is one of those heavenly hues for which Lady Gordon is so 

famous, and the luster of the satin sheds a silvery sheen over the graceful folds in which 

a dis ‘4 . 5 Ge . ¥ the coat hangs. Shirred upon heavy cord is the mauve satin that trims the sleeves and 
SATIN IS LUCILE’S COAT makes the lining. The vest, somewhat severe in the straightness of its lines, is attrac- 
live whether partially unbuttoned, or fastened high about the neck. Nestled upon it is 

FOR EVENING a quaint nosegay of varicolored silken flowers, made by hand from shaded taffeta silks. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnsion 


These are days when one frequents the restaurant at the dinner hour, and an ideal coat for the occasion is this 


cinating shirrings, made from an unusual shade of dull reddish silk and appliqued in a Wall-of-Troy design, while 
the hem and all seams are finished with cording. The wrap at the right is an effective coat of black and white satin, 
and the art of Lucile bes peaks itself in the detail of the trimming, for the upstanding collar joins the coat with a 
piping of satin points, which also outline the deep sleeve. Inspired by the Orient are the black and 
white Chinese ornaments, from which dangle long silken tassels that give weight to the tie and length to the cuff 


Lucile origination, made of satin that is dyed an odd shade of faded blue. The deep cuffs and wide revers are fas- ror 
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OLD WINE 


HE Squire was on his way to inspect his 

main preparations for the battle at the 

park gates, which he expected on the 

morrow. He had been out before break- 

fast that morning, on horseback, with one 

of the gardeners to see that all the gates 
on the estate, except the Chetworth gate, were 
locked and padlocked. For the Chetworth gate, 
which adjoined the land to be attacked, more 
serious defenses were in progress. 

All his attempts to embarrass the action of the 
committee had been so far vain. The alternatives 
he had proposed had been refused. Fifty 
acres at the Chetworth end of Mannering 
Park, besides goodly slices elsewhere, the 
County Committee meant to have. As 
the Squire would not plough them himself 
and the season was advancing, he had 
been peremptorily informed that the 
motor plow belonging to the County 
Committee would be sent over on such a 
day, with so many men, to do the work. 
The land had been surveyed. No damage 
would be done to the normal state of the 
property that could be avoided. Et cetera. 

So the crisis was at hand. The Squire 
felt battle in his blood. 

As he walked along through his domain, 
exhilarated by the bright frosty morning 
and swinging his stick like a boy, he was 
in the true Quixotic mood, ready to tilt 
at any windmill in his path. The state of 
the country, the state of the war, the state 
of his own affairs, had produced in him a 
final ferment of resentment and disgust 
which might explode in any folly. 

Why not go to prison? He thought he 
could bear it. A man must stand by his 
opinions, even through sacrifice. It would 
startle the public into attention. Such 
outrages on the freedom, on the ancient 
rights, of Englishmen must not pass with- 
out protest. Yes!—he felt it in him to be 
a martyr! They would hardly refuse him 
a pocket Homer in prison. 

In the Times that morning there was a 
report of a case in the North—a landowner 
fined one hundred pounds for letting a farm go to 
waste for the game’s sake. And Miss Bremerton 
had been holding up a like fate to him that morning, 
because of Holme Wood. A woman of parts that!— 
too clever!—a disputatious creature, whom a man 
would like to put down. But it wasn’t easy; she 
slipped out of your grip—gave you unexpected tits 
for tat. One would have thought after that business 
with the will she would have been anxious to make 
up—to show docility. But not a bit of it! She grew 
bolder. The Squire admitted uncomfortably that 
it was his own fault—only, in fact, what he de- 
served for making a land-agent, accountant, and 
legal adviser out of a poor lady who had merely 
engaged herself to be his private secretary for 
classical purposes. 

All the same he confessed that she had never yet 
neglected the classical side of her duties. His 
thoughts contrasted the library and the collections, 
as they were now, with what they had been a couple 
of months before. Now he knew where books 
could be found; now one could see the precious 
things he possessed. Her taste, her neatness, her 
diligence—nothing could beat them. And she 
moved so quietly, had so light a foot, and always 
a pleasant voice and smile. Oh, yes, she had been 
a great catch—an astonishing catch—no doubt of 
that. All the same he was not going to be entirely 
governed by her! And again he thought compla- 
cently of the weak places in her scholarship—the 
very limited extent of her reading, compared to 
his. “By Zeus!—if it weren’t for that, I should 
never keep the whip hand of her at all!” 

She we pha a forlorn attempt also that morning 
to dissuade him from the park adventure. But 
there he drew the line. He had been very short— 
perhaps she would say very rude—with her. Well, 
it couldn’t be helped! When she saw what he was 
prepared to face, she would at least respect him. 
And if he was shut up, she could get on with the 
catalogue and keep things going. 

Altogether the Squire was above himself. The 
tonic air and scents of the autumn, the crisp leaves 
underfoot, the slight frost on the ruts, helped his 
general intoxication. He, the supposed scholar and 
recluse, was about to play a part—a rattling part. 
The eye of England would be upon him! He already 
tasted prison fare and found it quite tolerable. 

As to Desmond— But the thought of him no 
sooner crossed the Squire’s mind than he dismissed 
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(FOR SYNOPSIS SEE PAGE 95) 


it. Or rather it survived far within as a volcanic 
force, from which the outer froth and ferment 
drew half its strength. He was being forcibly dis- 
possessed of Desmond, just as he was being forcibly 
dispossessed of his farms and his park; or of his 
money, swallowed up in monstrous income tax. 

Ah, there were Dodge and Perley, the two park- 
keepers, one of whom lived in the White Lodge, 
now only a hundred yards away. Another man, 
who was standing by them near the park wall, 
looked to the Squire like Gregson, his ejected 
farmer. And who was that black-coated fellow 





coming through the small wicket gate beside the 
big one? What the devil was he doing in the park? 
There was a permanent grievance in the Squire’s 
mind against the various rights of way through his 
estate. Why shouldn’t he be at liberty to shut out 
that man if he wanted to? Of course by the mere 
locking and barricading of the gates, as they would 
be locked and barricaded on the morrow, he was 
flouting the law. But that was a trifle. The gates 
were his own anyway. ‘ 

The black-coated man, however, instead of pro- 
ceeding along the road, had now approached the 
group of men standing under the wall and was 
talking with them. They themselves did not seem 
to be doing anything, although a large coil of 
barbed wire and a number of hurdles lay near 
them. 

“Hullo, Dodge!” 

At the Squire’s voice the black-coated man with- 
drew a little distance to the roadway, where he 
stood watching. Of the three others, the two old 
fellows stood sheepishly silent, as the Squire neared 
them. 


“WELL, my men, good morning! What have 
you done?”’ said the Squire peremptorily. 

Dodge looked up. 

“We've put a bit of wire on the gate, Squoire, an’ 
fastened the latch of it up—and we’ve put a length 
or two along the top of the wall,” said the old man 
slowly, “‘an’ then—” He paused. 

“Then what?—what about the hurdles? I ex- 
pected to find them all up by now!” 

Dodge looked at Perley. And Perley, a gaunt 
ugly fellow who had been a famous hunter and 
trapper in his day, took off his hat and mopped 
his brow before he said in a small, cautious voice, 
entirely out of keeping with the rest of him— 

“The treuth on it is, Squoire, we don’t loike the 
job. We be afeard of their havin’ the law on us.” 

“Oh, you’re afraid, are you?” said the Squire 
angrily. “You won’t stand up for your rights 
any way!” 

Perley looked at his employer a little askance: 

“They’re not our rights, if you please, Muster 
Mannering. We don’t have nothing to say to 
’, m ” 


“They are your rights, you foolish fellow! If this 


abominable Government tramples on me to-day, 
it’ll trample on you to-morrow.” 
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IN NEW BOTTLES 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


““Mebbe, Squoire, mebbe,”’ said Perley, mildly. 
“But Dodge and I don’t feel loike standing up to 
’um. The county—they’ve got a powerful big 
road-engine, Squoire. They’ll charge them gates, 
to-morrer—there’ll be a terr’ble to do. My wife, 
she’s frightened to death. She’s got a cart from 
Laycocks, and she’s takin’ all our bit things over 
to her mother’s. She won’t stay, she says, to be 
blowed up, not for no one. Noa, noa, Squoire— 
we’ll do our dooty in them things we was engaged 
todo. But we’re not foightin’ men!” 

“You needn’t tell me that!” said the Squire, 
exasperated. ‘The look of you is enough. 
So you refuse to barricade those gates?” 

“Well, we do, Squoire,” said Perley, in 
a tone of forced cheerfulness. 

“Yes, we do,” said Dodge slowly, copy- 
ing the manner of his leader. 

All this time Gregson had been standing 
a little apart from the rest. His face 
showed traces of recent drinking; his 
clothes were shabby and torn. But when 
the Squire looked round him, as though 
invoking some one or something to aid 
him against these deserters, Gregson came 
forward. 

“Tf you want any help, Mr. Mannering, 
I’m your man. I suppose these fellows’ll 
lend a hand with carrying these things up 
to the gates. They’ll not risk their precious 
skins much by doing that!” 

Perley and Dodge replied with alacrity 
that so far they would gladly oblige the 
Squire, and they began to shoulder the 
hurdles. 

It was at that moment that the Squire 
caught the eye of the black-coated man, 
who had been observing the whole pro- 
ceedings from about ten yards off. The 
expression of the eye roused in Mannering 
an itching desire to lay immediate hands 
on its possessor. He strode up to him. 

“‘T don’t know, sir, why you stand there, 

looking on at things that are no business 
of yours,” he said angrily. “If you want 
to know your way anywhere, one of my 
men here will show you.” 
“Oh, thank you,” said the other tranquilly, “I 
know my way perfectly.” He held up an ordnance 
map, which he carried in his hand. “I’m an engi- 
neer. I come from London, and I’m bound for a 
job at Crewe. But I’m very fond of country walk- 
ing, when the weather’s good. I’ve walked about a 
good bit of England in my time, but this part is a 
bit I don’t know. So, as I had two days’ holiday, I 
thought I’d have a look at your place on-the road. 
And as you are aware, Mr. Mannering—” he 
pointed to the map, “this is a right of way, and 
you can’t turn me out.” 

“All the same, sir, you are on my property,” 
said the Squire hotly, “‘and a right of way only 
means a right of passing through. I should be 
much obliged if you would hurry yourself a little.” 

The other laughed. He was a slim fellow, appar- 
ently about thirty, in a fresh, well-cut serge suit. 
A book was sticking out of one pocket; he returned 
the map to the other. He had a slight curvature of 
the spine and the sallow look of one who has spent 
years in hot workshops; but his eyes were singularly 
—audaciously—bright, and all his movements alert 
and decided. 

“Tt’s not often one sees such a typical bit of 
feudalism as this,” he said, without the smallest 
embarrassment, pointing to the old men, the gates, 
the hurdles, which Gregson was now placing in 
position, and finally the Squire himself. “I 
wouldn’t have missed it for worlds. It’s as good 
as a play. You’re fighting the County Agricul- 
tural War Committee, I understand from those old 
fellows, because they want a bit of your park to 
grow more food?” 

“Well, sir, and how does it matter to you?” 

“Oh, it matters a great deal,” said the other, 
smiling. “I want to be able to tell my grand- 
children—when I get ’em—that I once saw this 
kind of thing. They’ll never believe me. For in 
their day, you see, there’ll be no squires and no 
parks. The land’ll be the people’s, and all this kind 
of thing—your gates, your servants, your fine 
house, your game-coverts and all the rest of it— 
will be like a bit of history out of Noah’s Ark.” 

The Squire looked at him attentively. 

“You’re a queer kind of chap,” he said, half con- 
temptuously. “But you would be much better 
employed in stopping this accursed war than in 
talking revolutionary drivel like that.” 

“Oh, ho!—so you want to stop the war?” said 
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the other, lifting his eyebrows. ‘I should like to 
know why.” 

The Squire went off at once into one of his usual 
tirades as to “‘slavery”’ and “‘liberty”’. 

““You’re made to work or fight, willy-nilly. That 
man’s turned out of his farm, willy-nilly. I’m made 
to turn him out, willy-nilly. The common law of 
England’s trampled under foot. What’s worth it? 
Nothing!” 

The Squire’s thin countenance glowed fanatically. 
With his arms akimbo he stood towering over the 
younger man, his white hair glistening in the sun. 

The other smiled, as he looked his assailant up 
and down. 

““Who’s the revolutionist now?” he said quietly. 
“What has the war cost you, Mr. Mannering, com- 
pared to what it’s cost me and my pals? This is 
the first holiday I’ve had for three years. Twice I’ve 
dropped like dead in the shop—strained heart, says 
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afraid, are you,’’ 


said the Squire angrily, 


the doctor. 


No time to eat!—no time to sleep!— 
come out for an hour, wolf some brandy down and 
go back again—and then they tell you you’re a 


drunken brute! ‘Shells and guns!’ says the Gov- 
ernment; ‘more shells—more guns—deliver the 
goods!’ And we’ve delivered ’em. My two broth- 
ers are dead in France. I shall be ‘combed’ out 
directly, and a sniper will get me perhaps three days 
after I get to the trenches, as he did my young 
brother. What then? Oh, I know there’s some of 
us—the young lads mostly—who’ve got out of 
hand and will give the Government trouble perhaps 
before they’ve done. Who can wonder, when you 
see the beastly towns they come out of and the life 
they were reared in! And none of us is going to 
stand profiteering and broken pledges, and that 
kind of thing!” A sudden note of passion rushed 
into the man’s voice. ‘But after all—when all’s 
said and done—this is England’’—he turned with 
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‘and you won’t stand up for your rights!’’ 


a fine unconscious gesture to the woods and green 
spaces behind him and the blue distances of plain— 
“‘and we’re Englishmen, and it’s touch and go 
whether England’s going to come out or go under; 
and if we can’t pay the Huns for what they’ve done 
in Belgium, what they’ve done in France, what 
they’ve done to our men on the sea—well, it’s a 
devil’s world and I’d sooner be quit of it, it don’t 
matter how!” 

The man’s slight frame shook under the force 
of his testimony. His eyes held the Squire, who 
was for the moment silenced. Then the engineer 
turned on his heel with a laugh: 

“Well, good day to you, Mr. Mannering. Go 
and fasten up your gates! If I’m for minding the 
Defense of the Realm Act and winning the war, 
I’m a good Socialist all the same. I shall be for 
making short work with you, when our day comes.” 

And touching his hat, he (Continued on page 76) 
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A tailleur of blue ana white serge has every 
edge frayed into a fringe and a unique scarf 
that continues from the sleeve buttoned 
to the jacket. One must not overlook the purse, 
with its ivory clasp, which is a part of the scarf. 
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The drapery of a veil is a law unto itself, and so 
that it may express individuality in every fold Erté 
suggests a veil of embroidered mousseline over a 
close-fitting turban and tied with an ermine ribbon. 


QUAINT 
TRIMMINGS FOR 
THE AUTUMN MODE 


HEN August appears upon the calen- 
dar, it not only brings with it heat 
intensified and the need of frocks 
most sheer, but also the premonition 
that autumn is not far distant, when 
new costumes of warm fabrics will be 

required to challenge its chill. And so each August 
one comes upon small groups of women gossiping 
about this or that novelty, which is predicted for 
the fall mode. But this season more than ever will 
milady rejoice in new touches. To-day frocks can- 
not be so plentiful, therefore their planning requires 
even more thought regarding suitability and dis- 
tinctiveness. 

It may sound rather startling to be advised to 
study Erté for inspiration, but truly his suggestions 
are wonderfully helpful. Every sketch on these 
pages gives an idea that could be utilized by the 
woman whose views on dress are both conservative 
and practical. Just to glance at the figure at the 
left is to note the silhouette and overlook the 
details, but, given closer study, many bits of 
interest will be discovered. For example, fringe 
is very much in fashion—in every width it is made 
—and its threads may be cotton, wool, silk or 
chenille, according to the costume that it trims. 
But Erté, when desiring fringe, just frays out the 
fabric. In this instance, it is serge that he has 
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Of beige cloth, faced witn murine blue moire, 
ts this suit that bespeaks the creative genius 
of Erté. Soutache braid not only fashions 
motifs, but continues on its decorative way to 
make the lacings that run through the eyelets. 














The mode of ihe cape-coat is a thing established, 
and from Paris comes novelty in the selection of 
fabric. 
cloth, faced with gray, and pipes all the edges 
with white chamois to accord with the waistcoat. 


Erté makes this graceful model of green 


fringed, and a delightfully novel hint it is for the 
autumn frock! Almost any material will fray out 
nicely. It is not necessary to fringe all the edges 
of the suit—one may ravel a collar edge, a sash, or 
the bottom of a skirt, perhaps, and in this simple 
way make the most fascinating of trimmings. The 
little purse in the scarf suggests that one might be 
stowed away in the folds of any stole. 

Then there is the odd veil pictured at the top of 
the opposite page, with drapery decidedly unique. 
There are perhaps only a few women of certain types 
who might like to swathe themselves so, but there 
are many more who would be interested in catching 
up the motor veil with a ribbon that ties in a bow at 
the back of the neck. Erté makes this ribbon of 
ermine, but a picot-edged velvet ribbon is new and 
also very attractive. 

There is nothing novel in soutache braid, until 
we find it utilized by Erté. He exerts his originality, 
and behold, it is stitched in intricate design, with 
ends that are a sort of tasseled ribbons. As chenille 
and wool embroidery are becoming more popular 
every day, one might also apply Erté’s- hint to 
them—either thread in a heavy quality could be 
substituted for the braid. 

Waistcoats have certainly come into favor, and 
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How to trim the autumn velvet hat is ever a problem, 
and Erté gives an inspiration to the modiste by 
working silken threads over the brim of a velvet 
hat. A malines veil is slipped through the 
brim, and its ends are weighted with tassels. 


one appears in nearly every street costume. After 
all, it is upon the material that the originality of 
the waistcoat depends. Some are gaily striped, 
others are of somber weave, while many are simply 
of satin, preferably in white; but now comes Erté 
with an entirely new idea, for he uses chamois, and 
in so doing combines novelty with warmth. He 
also makes his waistcoat on lines quite new that 
would be entirely suitable for any material. If 
chamois is difficult to obtain, duvetyn might be 
substituted and still the silken tailleur of the winter 
would have the “different” feature. It goes with- 
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Erté uses black fox recklessly when he bands this 
white cloth wrap ina most effective design. The 
idea of interlacing fur bands is indeed hel pful, and so 
is the suggestion of using black velvet for the lining 
and lacquered Chinese buttons for the fastening. 


out saying that the tailleur will be silk, for every 
ounce of wool must be conserved for war needs. 
If one would copy Erté’s cape, follow his sugges- 
tion of pipings and the lining of contrast, but do 
not let the.lining be too brilliant, for subdued 
tones in all attire are needed to meet the tendency 
of the times. 

The other wrap that Erté has sketched for us is 
for more formal usage. He has suggested making 
it of white cloth, lined with black velvet, but to 
save the wool, silk duvetyn or velvet could be sub- 
stituted, and satin selected for a lining. But a 
white wrap, banded with black fox, is striking, so 
if you are of a more practical turn of mind, why not 
make the wrap of dark plum color, navy blue, or— 
more lovely still—the chestnut-brown that is so 
popular? And with a dull-colored liniag of heavy 
silk or thick satin, a wrap would be achieved that, 
while distinctive, would not be at all conspicuous. 

And now is the time for velvet hats. Very rarely 
is there anything decidedly new so early in the 
season. One is therefore grateful to Erté for his 
suggestion of embroidering the brim of a large hat 
in a striped motif, and with threads that will cor- 
respond with the embroidery of one’s frock. As 
for the veil, it is all a matter of temperament! 
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FLORENCE O’DENISHAWN 


Names are not always what the) 
seem. There's more in them than 
meets the eye. You might imag 
ine, from her romantic Indo-Irish 
appellation, that the delightfu' 
creature above must have enterec 
the world on the ocean somewhere 
between Cork and Calcutta. But 
in reality she is a thoroughly 
{merican Andrews from out 
West—where she learned to dance 
under the tutelage of Ruth St 
Denis and Ted Shawn 


SOMEWHERE IN 


‘ Next to trying to tell which Dolly 
Sister is which, the most difficult 
thing nowadays is to keep up 
with the activities of the ubiqui 
tous pair. They are so much in 
demand everywhere that you never 
can tell where they will appear 
from one minute to another. As 


we go rollicking to press, we hear 
that the irresistible twins are to 
play in “Oh, Look!” next fall 
with one Harry Fox, husband of 
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Yansci, who has been in the pro 
duction ever since it first opened. 
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Charlotte 
Fairchild 


of HITCHY-KOO 1918 


at their school in California. Her 
début in “ Hitchy-Koo” was—and 
her performance therein still is 
—a triumph for both Miss Flor- 
ence and her tutors. For, in 
stage argot, she “stops the show” 
—which means that the entire per- 
formance comes to a full halt 
while the audience applauds her. 
Not every dancer new or old could 
do this—particularly with Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, Leon Errol and 
Irene Bordoni in the cast. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Before this announcement was 
made, the rumor was abroad that 
the Dollys were to star in a musi- 
cal offering of their own. Prior 
to that they were heralded as the 
lone survivors of Weber and 
Fields’ new venture, “Back 
Again” —the cast of which was 
amputated after a brief try-out in 
Philadelphia. But they came 
right over to the Century Grove 
for the summer. Wherever they 
go, they are welcome—so, after 
all, what matter where they go? 
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Vandeford engaged in 


was 





about 





the twenty-fifth round of the 


subjugation 





of Miss Violet Hawtry 


BLUE-GRASS and BROADWAY 


By 


T about the same hour that this challenge 
to his world was flung from the lips of the 
beautiful and talented Miss Patricia 
Adair upon the moonlit and mocking- 
bird trilled air of the Blue Grass State, 
Mr. Godfrey Vandeford was engaged in 

about the twenty-fifth round of the subjugation of 
Miss Violet Hawtry in the State of New York, and 
he was having a hard time accomplishing his 
purpose. 

“Tt’s just like your selfishness to try to put me 
into a piffling play by some unknown author with 
every risk to be run, when Weiner wants to buy 
your contract and put me into ‘The Rosie Posie 
Girl’, which is a play by Hilliard that gives me 
scope for all of my ability. He is willing to give 
you a fifth interest in it, and that’s all you deserve. 
I'll show you whether or not you can sacrifice my 
career!’’ And the beautiful Violet stormed up and 
down the veranda of Highcliff in front of the supine 
figure of her manager. Clad in immaculate white 
flannel and linen, with a blue silk scarf knotted at 
the base of his lean, bronze throat, which matched 
the blue of his keen eyes under their gray-sprinkled 
brows, he watched her calmly. 

“You’ve read neither play, my dear Violet. You 
may like ‘The Purple Slipper’. In which case you 
get the same salary and I get all the profits instead 
of the one-fifth our friend Weiner is offering me for 
letting you act in my other play,” he answered his 
star’s outburst in an easy, mollifying drawl. 

“Everybody knows that a Hilliard play is a play, 
and I’m not going to try out a new playwright just 
to put money in your pockets. Why should I?” 
demanded the star virago in a fury that made her 
snapping Irish blue eyes, tall, strapping, curved 
body and pale tawny hair combine into a good 
semblance of the jungle queen on a prey quest. 

“No reason except your contract entered into in 
all lawfulness,” answered Mr. Godfrey Vandeford. 
“You know what the courts are, and if you like P’ll 
meet you there and fight it out instead of by these 
sounding sea waves in this delicious moonlight. 
Let’s let our lawyers settle it all for us.” 

“‘Just because you put it over on me when I was 
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MARIA 


(FOR SYNOPSIS SEE PAGE 80) 


a starved stage-door drab, don’t think you can do 
it now!” She spat the words at him, as she half 
yielded to his nonchalant embrace and half repulsed 
it. 
“Be accurate, my dear Violet, did I come down 
here for that first—or shall we say connubial—week 
until I had managed you to the point of putting 
both you and myself in a position to buy Highcliff 
and any other trifles you wanted?” As he asked 
the question in his drawl, which was not quickened 
by the fraction of a second, Godfrey Vandeford 
dropped his arms away from the Hawtry, but the 
glance that shot out at her from his deep eyes put 
a fright into her common-born soul. “If I bought 
you I paid a high price for you, and you were ina 
position either to sell or refuse.” 

“T don’t know whether I love or hate you most!”’ 
was the conciliating purr that he got. 


“TLTATE, I wager,” he laughed softly, as he seated 

himself on the railing of the veranda, which 
hung out over the old ocean so that its hungry 
waves seemed to be leaping up to engulf him. 

“Don’t make me play that play; give me over to 
Weiner,” the star of many such an encounter as 
well as of “‘ Dear Geraldine” coaxed, as she followed 
him and put bare white glistening arms around his 
neck and attempted to draw his head down against 
a bosom that still tossed with the storm of anger 
that she had put out of voice and face. “‘ You know 
that last year nobody could get a theatre for love or 
money, and the producers who owned theatres put 
on all the plays and coined money. It will be worse 
next year. You have no theatre and Weiner has 
three. Please, Godfrey!” 

“Well, you see I had agreed to let Dennis Farra- 
day in on this play, and it would sell him out to 
Weiner too,” answered Mr. Vandeford, as he very 
gently but determinedly took the white arms from 
around his neck. 

“Dennis Farraday?” Violet asked, and Mr. Van- 
deford shot a quick glance of question at her, as he 
felt the tautening of the muscles in her white arms. 

“Has he read the play?” 

“‘He’s putting his money on Hawtry in a play of 


THOMPSON DAVIESS 


Vandeford’s selecting and producing,” was the slap 
administered with the soft drawl. And as he 
slapped he watched the reaction. 

“I’m going to read the play if you don’t mind,” 
the Violet said with an entire change of purpose in 
the beautiful stormy face that had calmed in an 
instant. Mr. Vandeford laughed inwardly; she was 
about as transparent as a very young kitten in its 
eagerness for a saucer of cream. f 

‘Good girl!’’ answered Godfrey, as together thev 
entered the dark house. Together they climbed the 
steps, and with a kiss executed by the Violet he 
left her to turn into the door of her room while he 
went on to his just beyond. 

Out of her sight the lazy, care-free manner left 
his lithe body, and in an instant every muscle 
stiffened to action. The smolder of anger in his 
eyes blazed. He looked at his watch. 

“Thirty-five minutes to catch that eleven-fifteen 
train to town. Never again. I’m done!” he mur- 
mured and looked about him at his belongings 
strewn about his room. ‘“TI’ll send Dolph out to 
pack to-morrow. A jump into tweeds and a sprint 
down the beach will make it.” 

And after vigorously suiting his actions to his 
words for twenty minutes, he was running swiftly 
down the beach well ahead of the time of the eleven- 
fifteen train. Just as the headlight cast a white ray 
down the long track he stepped upon the platform, 
and in ten seconds more he was being whirled away 
from the moonlight and sands and white arms, 
having accomplished his purpose of disciplination, 
cut forever chains that galled, and was well content 
with himself and the world. 

Back at Highcliff the beautiful Violet had been 
undergoing the rites of retirement, assisted by her 
very well-skilled maid. As she let her soft, perfumed 
silken garments be taken from her one at a time, 
she was weighing in her shrewd little gamin mind 
the advantages of the road to the right against the 
turn to the left. The Hilliard “‘ Rosie Posie Girl” 
in the fall, produced by Weiner with all his trained 
staff, command of a big new theatre and three 
others, and following road prestige, appealed 
strongly to her cupidity, but she had seen a group- 
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‘‘Why did you leave Highcliff like a thief in the night?’’ asked Violet 


ing of Dennis Farraday’s name in the paper a few 
days ago with the names of some young New York 
multi-millionaires in a national commission, and she 
knew that he and his fortune were worthy of the 
eTort of her charms. Also she had seen big, broad, 
breezy, gallant Dennis himself at luncheon with Mr. 
Vandeford in a hotel not ten days before, and her 
desires had been decidedly set in his direction. As 
Suzette enveloped her in a soft white cloud of chiffon 
and embroidery, removed the rose mules from her 
feet, helped her in between the fragrant linen sheets 
that were as soft as rich silk, turned on her reading- 
lamp, upon whose shade wanton fauns and nymphs 
sported, and left her, the scales were going down on 
the side in which was placed “The Purple Slipper”’, 
Mr. Dennis Farraday—and Miss Patricia Adair, 
who at that time was the unknown quantity, which 
fate often throws into any balance. 

With a luxurious sigh the Violet picked up the 
business-like copy of the manuscript, which Mr. 
Adolph Meyers had sent her instead of the berib- 
boned purple “Renunciation of Rosalind”, and 
began to read the first page, when the telephone 
beside her bed rang with a soft tinkle. She took up 
the ivory receiver and into it murmured a softly 
tentative, “Yes?” ._. 

“Oh, Mr. Farraday! How are you?” . 

“Deliciously well, thank you.” . . . 

“Yes, he’s here. but the gay young thing has gone 
to bed hours ago.” ra 

“Most interesting for me, but I have to 
submit.” ... 

“Oh, lovely! Do come. I'll adore having him 
routed out for you. Of course we’ll go with you. 
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I had forgotten that Simone was to dance at the 
Beach Inn to-night. . . . 

““No, indeed, I have not undressed at all. I was 
going to study a part to-night.” . . . 

“T’m sure Godfrey can be dressed in half an 
hour, and it will take even your Rolls-Royce that 
time to get here. Take the beach road; it’s fine. 
Good-by then. In half an hour.” 

With which ending and beginning the Violet hung 
up the receiver, rang for Suzette, swung out of bed 
and into the rose mules with one swift motion and 
went to knock on the door of Mr. Godfrey Vande- 
ford’s room, from which knock she received no 
answer. When a search of the unresponsive room 
had convinced her of his flight, for a moment her 
eyes were stormy, then her face cleared with a smile 
of delight, and as she padded back to her room and 
the waiting Suzette to herself she purred: 

“Nobody can beat my luck!” 


‘THERE is a certain kind of man over whom all 
men smile inwardly when the thought of him 
comes into their minds, and the tone of voice in 
which they speak of him has an affectionate growl 
which cannot be mistaken, once heard. Also such 
a man is apt to cherish what other men call imposs- 
ible ideals about women, and it behooves his mas- 
culine friends to watch out for him carefully lest 
he come a feminine cropper. Mr. Dennis Farraday 
was such a man among men, and Mr. Godfrey 
Vandeford loved him deeply 
They had met in their twenty-third years on 
board a tramp steamer bound for adventure-in 
South Africa, and for the seven years that had 
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elapsed in between they had spent periods of time 
in various kinds of sports together. Killing time on 
Broadway was about the only sport which they 
had not tried together. Mr. Farraday enjoyed and 
increased a few ancestral millions for himself and a 
very aristocratic Knickerbocker descended mother 
by very solid banking and brokering, incidentally 
taking care of the sole hundred thousand dollars of 
which Mr. Vandeford’s high financing on Broadway 
had left him possessed. Mr. Farraday and Mrs. 
Justus Farraday represented the sole family ties 
possessed by Mr. Vandeford, and he considered 
them both as most valuable. In fact, the maternal 
regard of Mrs. Justus Farraday was considered by 
Mr. Vandeford as his chief treasure and sheet 
anchor in times of the high winds of life. 

“What makes you do it, Van?” questioned Mr. 
Farraday, as he sat with Mr. Vandeford in the 
early morning in the latter’s rooms after the tumult 
of the first night of the unsuccessful “‘Miss Cut- 
Up”. “Do you really care for all that noise, those 
explosions of chorus girls, sweating stage hands, 
cursing director and cursing star, paint, powder, 
electricity, paper walls and furniture, call-bells and 
hand-clapping?”’ 

“T do,” answered Mr. Godfrey Vandeford, with 
a glint in his eyes deep back in his head. ‘And so 
would you, if you had bet about twenty thousand 
on that combination and could see the people begin 
to eat it up right before your eyes, as you sat ina 
box and watched ’em. When you’ve backed your 
own combination, it gives you a thrill to stand 
before the box-office and watch a line of people that 
stretches to the next block (Continued on page 78) 

































































N England they call them butcher’s bills. Over 
here we know them as casualty lists. But 
we don’t really know them at all—yet. We 
haven’t begun to realize what they mean. 

Casualty lists! Try to imagine what they 

do mean. Break through the dull, comfortable 

miasma around your every-day existence and pic- 
ture what it’s like over there. 

Suppose you yourself were wounded. Suppose 
you were picked up, limp and bleeding, trundled 
on a stretcher and jolted in an ambulance. And 
suppose you had to lie in the hospital without 
care, without water, without a word of cheer— 
because the nurses were too few. Would you 
feel that the people back home were doing their 
best by you? 

Multiply that imaginary case by a hundred, by 
a thousand, by tens of thousands—for that is what 
our casualty lists may mean before the Hun is 
hurled into the Rhine—and picture the effect of a 
lack of nurses. Would you have our boys feel the 
way you would feel in such a case? ' 

Here is your chance to answer: 


The Army Corps and the Red Cross 
want twenty thousand—20,o0co—re- 
cruits. They need them just as soon 
as they can get them. 

If you want to render a service comparable with 
that rendered by our soldiers and sailors, your first 
duty is to enter a training school now, and your 
second to stay there till you are graduated. 

Our American standards for nurses are the high- 
est in the world. We are sending over only grad- 
uates—experts. That is why it is essential that you 
start your training at once. 

There are several important hospitals in the 
country that have arranged two-year courses for 
college graduates. No one of these hospitals is in 
the States of Maryland, California or Illinois, 
where State laws demand the full three-year course. 
In New York City, for example, Bellevue and the 
Presbyterian, which have already sent hundreds of 
nurses Overseas, are rearranging their curriculum to 
suit these special present-day conditions. Do not 


Train to Be 
a Nurse 
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to whom you should apply for enrollment. 


hesitate because the two or three years seem so 
long and your certificate so far off. The war will 
be long. And you must remember that the period 
of reconstruction will demand as much from our 
nurses as these days of foreign service. 


For Hospital Hut 
Service 


If you have tact, a pleasing 
personality and the ability 
to entertain; if you are 
strong, cheerful, good-tempered and not sensitive, 
the French Commission of the Red Cross can prob- 
ably use you. The National War Council in Wash- 
ington announces that this commission has cabled 
for a number of aids to fill recreational positions in 
the Hospital Hut Service, which has been taken 
over by the American Red Cross. Fifty aids are 
needed by September first, and additional workers 
will be sent over as transportation conditions permit. 

The huts are recent additions to our hospital 
service in Europe, and are devoted to the conva- 
lescent soldier who may soon be going back to his 
“little wet home in the trenches”. The period of 
convalescence is one of great trial and loneliness in 
a foreign land, and the soldier’s recovery may be 
seriously retarded unless his spirits are kept up. 
The Red Cross is eager, therefore, to have the right 
sort of women offer themselves for this recreational 
work. A knowledge of nursing is not obligatory, 
but the applicant who has taken the first aid and 
surgical-dressings courses is likely to receive first 
attention. It is not essential for aids to speak 
French, as their work will be among American 
soldiers, but some knowledge of the language would 
be desirable and useful. Four women will be as- 
signed to each hut, which, under present rulings, 
will care for from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
convalescents. 

For this, as for all other foreign service with the 
Red Cross, women must be over twenty-five. No 
passports are issued by the War Department for 
any woman under twenty-five, and none can be 
obtained by women who have fathers, brothers, 
husbands, or sons in the service. Volunteers who 
can pay their expenses are preferred, but exceptions 
are made in cases of specially qualified workers, to 


We publish this page in order that you who want to take an active part 
in the greatest crusade of all time may find your opportunity. 
urgently needed. If you want to enroll in one of the activities outlined 
here, write to Louise Graham, associate editor of Harper's Bazar, 
119 West goth Street, New York, and she will tell you how, where and 


of the things described in this issue, write to Miss Graham. 
be able to suggest other important wer activities where you would fit in. 


WHERE 


YOU FIT INTO 


THE WAR 


You are 


In case you cannot do any 


She may 


the extent of providing their living expenses. Full 
volunteers must sign contracts for six months’ 
service. Those whose expenses are paid partly 
or entirely by the Red Cross must sign contracts 
for a year. Applications must not be made to 
National Headquarters of the Red Cross, but 
should be sent to the Division Bureaus of Per- 
sonnel, the addresses of which will be gladly given, 
on request, by Miss Graham. 


The Needs of the The Y. M. C. A. is calling 
Red Triangle for eight ; hundred women 
canteen and hut volunteers 
for overseas duty. And by the way, as a volunteer 
you must be able and willing to do anything from 
scrubbing floors and washing dishes to talking phil- 
osophy and baseball with homesick boys. The 
American organization is taking over work with 
the French and British troops, and the already 
enormous work of caring for our own troops is 
constantly expanding. The American association 
has been asked by the French Government to 
establish huts at two thousand points as soon as 
possible, and eighty-nine British huts and ninety- 
three French foyers, captured or destroyed during 
the spring offensive, are being replaced by our 
organization. All this expansion means that many 
of the men working back of the lines will be sent to 
huts at or near the front, and women volunteers will 
take their places, especially in the canteens and post 
exchanges. Approximately one thousand men secre- 
taries are working within range of the German guns. 
Ever since General Pershing put it up to the Y. M. 
C. A. to run the Army Post Exchange Stores, efforts 
have been made to place American women in charge. 
It is amazing how keen our men are to hear the 
voice and see the face of a fellow countrywoman. 

If you are interested in this branch of war work, it 
behooves you to study French, unless you are already 
fairly expert. Also, you must be prepared to sign 
a contract for one year. Passport requirements are 
the same as for every other form of foreign service. 
As for finances, you must have a guaranteed regular 
monthly allowance from home—the amount varying 
according to your location. (Continued on page 95) 
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CHANGES THE OLD 
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The Irish fairies must have inspired Tappé to turn a‘ stone balcony into a 
grotto shaded by green vines. Surely a fairy from Ireland suggested the 
antique marble fountain, the gay china ducks and the air of delightful seclu- 
sion. A modern fairy, however, put in the electric lights, camouflaged as 
natural-colored oranges, apples and grapes in a@ transparent blue bowl. 
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If old Mother Hubbard went to this cupboard, she would find it full of hats, 
for Tappé uses this quaint bit of furniture as the key-note for one of his 
special rooms. Among the hats she would find “ La Cascade’, so-called because 
it is made of row after row of ostrich-feather fringe. And “Madame Lebrun” 
could not be mistaken, because of its long drooping feather and graceful brim. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 














Marie Antoinette, in soft cream marble, surveys 
with queenly hauteur the charming French salon, 
where Tappé displays his gowns for afternoon and 
evening wear. The chest of drawers on which Her 
Majesty rests is exquisite in color and workman- 
ship. The deep-toned ivory walls of the salon sug- 
gest the finest type of the chambre boise of the 
eighteenth century. Portraits of the period and 
handsome tapestries hang on the paneled side-walls. 
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Under the shadow of the Vigée Lebrun portrait, one may sit and study the fashions of the 
moment. Just beyond one may catch fascinating glimpses of the Venetian salon, with 
its marvelously lovely Venetian chandelier and its long harmonious hangings of sky- 
blue taffeta. Here one may see “Adelina Patti”, a chic hat whose ostrich-feather 
wreath drops from the brim to wind round the neck, and “‘ Mlle. Surprise’’, a black 
velvet chapeau decorated with a large rosette of real Valenciennes dyed the color of butter. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE’S 


One of the extravagances 
for which she paid P 
with her life 


N the town house of Mr. C. 
Ledyard Blair is a Marie 
Antoinette clock of exquisite 
art and surpassing eccentric- 
ity. It stands on an eight- 
eenth century mantel in a 

drawing-room hung with Beauvais 
tapestries of unrivaled beauty. No 
Old World museum or private col- 
lection has its counterpart. The 
nearest approach is a “ Negress 
Head Clock” in Buckingham Pal- 
ace, made for George III. But the 
British possession is of less deli- 
cate workmanship than the Blair 
clock and lacks its authoritative 
distinction — the blue enamel 
plaque across the front inscribed 
with the name of its designer and 
maker, M. Furet, clockmaker to 
His Majesty, Louis XVI. 

This curious clock, fashioned for 
France’s ill-fated Queen, came to 
Mr. C. Ledyard Blair through an 
old friend long resident in England. 
Physically, it is the bronze bust of 
a negress modeled with consum- 
mate skill. From a dull gold 
turban rises a gold aigrette held 
in place by a ruby set in brilliants. 
A garland of flowers, exquisitely 
carved of bronze and dull gold, 
falls across a dull gold décolleté 
chemise. Round the neck is a 
string of pearls, from which dangles 
a blue enamel pendant bearing the 
monogram of the Marquis de Beau- 
voir in brilliants. To the Marquis 
is credited this embellishment, for 
it was not until the clock came 
into his possession that the dusky 
lady flaunted pearls! After the 
fashion of the day she wears long 
gold ear pendants of open Tuscan design. At the 
back of her neck, jauntily projecting from the 
turban, is a quiver of gold arrows—obviously bor- 
rowed from the classic huntress, Diana. 

Primarily, the raison d’étre of a clock is to indi- 
cate the time, but eighteenth century clockmakers 
blithely disregarded this basic fact, as Marie An- 
toinette’s eccentric bauble reveals. For it is by 
pulling the right ear pendant that the hours show 
in the right eye and the minutes in the left, while in 
response to a vigorous pull of the left pendant tunes 
are played in succession! 

The bust rests on an re - white marble pedestal 
sixteen inches wide. A disc reet margin of black 
marble reinforces the white—the inevitable Parisian 


funébre touch, be the creation of marble, metal, 


chiffon or velvet. The central panel is richly deco- 
rated with a dull gold bas-relief, in which four 
children are supporting on their shoulders a tray 
laden with symbolic foliage and fruits. In squares 
flanking this panel are two garlanded vases in dull 
gold relief. On each end of the pedestal is the coat 
of arms of a cardinal, presumably Cardinal de 
Rohan—staff, hat, two vertical serpents and oak- 
leaf in sumptuous dull gold relief. The pedestal 
encloses a music-box, whose throaty whiz empha- 
sizes the superiority of the present over the past 
in the mechanism of musical art. The clock, 
including pedestal, is twenty-nine inches in 
height. 

Did ever Queen reign for whom so many time- 
pieces were designed and executed as for Marie 
\ntoinette! Old World master clockmakers vied 
in the employment of art and ingenuity to meet the 
fancies of her luxuriant taste. In their eccentricities 
they were encouraged by Louis XVI., who could 
take the most intricate clock apart and reassemble 
it with the skill of an expert. And no shops in Paris 
were so attractive to visitors in the last half of the 
eighteenth century as those of the horologers. 

During the enthusiasm that swept over Paris on 
the restoration of the monarchy (1810-30), many 
clocks were made, marked “M.A.”, and sold at 
fabulous prices—clocks, alas, upon which the lovely 
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In this sumptuous Marie Antoinette clock, Mr. C. Ledyard Blair possesses a museum piece 
that is without a peer in any public or private collection. 

of a negress, modeled and adorned with consummate skill. 
a gold aigrette held in place by a ruby set in brilliants, while around the neck is a string of 
pearls with a pendant bearing the monogram of the Marquis de Beauvoir, to 
ownership the dusky lady owes her pearls. 
of gold arrows, obviously borrowed from the classic Diana. 
the clock, Marguerite Duprez Lahey has fashioned the superb leather case photographed below. 





eyes of ill-starred Marie Antoinette had never 
rested! It is clocks of this vintage that have 
largely found their way of late years into American 
homes and collections, until to-day Marie Antoin- 
ette clocks vie in number with cradles. that came 
over in the Mayflower! 

But the authenticity of the C. Ledyard Blair 
treasure is unquestioned. In the secret memoirs 
of Bachaumont, gay Paris bon viveur who kept a 
diary after the manner of the English Pepys, this 
appears under date of July 4, 1784—*‘ People are 


Physically, it is the bronze bust 
From a dull gold turban rises 


whose sometime 
Jauntily projecting from the turban is a quiver 
For the manuscript describing 





MOST COSTLY CLOCK 


Now in the collection 
of C. Ledyard Blair 
of New York 


going to M. Furet, the King’s 
clockmaker, to see three clocks 
of his invention which are very 
curious.” Description of what is 
now the Blair clock follows. 

While this clock was in its mak- 
er’s shop and prior to its public 
exhibition, to which all Paris 
flocked, the British Ambassador 
saw it. Impressed by its original 
design and beautiful workman- 
ship, he ordered a duplicate for 
George III. It is this duplicate 
—minus pearl necklace and the 
maker’s signature, but with eye- 
lids that open and close—which 
is to-day in Buckingham Palace. 

Undoubtedly the Blair clock 
was among Marie Antoinette’s 
personal belongings from 1784 to 
her tragic end. Thereafter we 
find it in Sandricourt, the chateau 
of the old legitimist nobleman, 
the Marquis de Beauvoir, from 
whom it was purchased by Baron 
Leopold Double, to be sold with 
the latter’s collection in 1881. 
Years after it turns up in the 
chateau of the Duc de Gazas, 
the father-in-law of the Marquis 
de Beauvoir, and after many de- 
tours finally reaches America. It 
is safe to conjecture that the clock 
never has had a more beautiful 
setting than the perfect Louis 
Seize drawing-room in which it 
now holds the center stage. Con- 
fronting it is a veritable Marie 
Antoinette tapestry salon suite, 
which is reputed to have come 
directly from the Tuileries, in the 
wake of the Reign of Terror, toa 
Paris public auction. 

A luxury that harks back to the Medicis now 
enhances the clock’s interest and value—a leather 
case, made especially to hold a full description of the 
clock, which came in manuscript to Mr. Blair from 
London. The case was designed and executed in 
Paris by Marguerite Duprez Lahey, a young woman 
whom the Old World has long since acclaimed 
America’s master bookbinder. 

This de luxe leather gem is of folio size, sixteen 
by twelve inches. Fashioned of dark blue levant 
morocco and lined with eighteenth century blue 
damask, the back and front have the same deco- 
rative design—a reproduction of a panel in the 
Palace of Versailles. In the center of the panel is 
a medallion. The right pavilion has the coat of 
arms of Louis XVI.; the left pavilion the arms of 
Marie Antoinette. Surmounting the medallion is 
the royal crown of France. The interior of the 
panel has a dentelle des petits fers of the period. The 
whole is tooled in gold with the strength, beauty 
and finesse which early earned for Miss Lahey the 
distinction of being the only craftsman admitted 
to work in the Paris atelier of the world’s greatest 
gold tooler, the late M. Mercié. 

Each detail in the design of a de luxe binding 
requires an especial tool, which is never of service 
again unless the design is repeated. The tooling 
cn the Blair case called for sixty-five such tools, 
and it took an old master tool-maker of Paris a 
month in which to make them. 

Not to be outdone by the clock’s French Revolu- 
tion vicissitudes, this leather case that it evoked 
came to fruition within audible reach of Hun can- 
nonading and voyaged to America aboard a vessel 
pursued by U-boats, which kept passengers on 
deck three nights, hugging life preservers! 

For more than ten summers Miss Lahey has 
worked in the Latin Quarter’s bookbinding world, 
and in spite of the war she continues to carry on 
her art. At the present time she is engaged chiefly 
upon bindings and solanders for the Morgan library, 
whose catalogue credits her with forty odd editions 
de luxe, which rank with the twelfth century Aldines. 
Lida Rose McCabe. 
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The Concluding Story in 


HE small boy assumed an air of vast 
importance. He leaned over the counter 
and with mysterious gestures arrested 
the progress of his cousin through the 
shop. 

‘Rosa, I’ve got something to say to 
you, most important,” he announced. ‘“‘Come 
right over here.” 

She paused and swung around a little unwil- 
lingly. 

“T say, Rosa, you look fine,”’ the boy declared 
admiringly. “Listen now. You told me to keep 
my eyes open, if ever I should see any more of 
Mr. Levy, eh?” 

The girl’s face was suddenly alight. 
moved close to the counter. 

“You’ve heard of him?” she 
gerly. “You know where he is?” 

The boy nodded many times. “Sure—he came 
back again Tuesday night. He’s at work now in 
the repairing-room. He brought his valise. He’s 
come to stop.” 

Rosa, a vision of cheap furs, with black hat 
from which flared one great scarlet flower, swept 
through the door and descended the two steps 
into the dingy sitting-room. In a high-backed 
chair drawn up to the scanty fire, his head a little 
on one side, sat her grandfather, asleep. She 
passed on tiptoe through the room, down the 
narrow passage, and softly turned the handle of 
the workshop door. The air was vibrating 
slightly with the monotonous hum of a con- 
cealed dynamo. Bending low over the board, 
with huge magnifying glasses in his eyes, Mr. 
Levy, with a small bright instrument in his 
hand, was absorbed in some delicate process of 
refashioning a little glittering mass, carefully 
held between the thumb and forefinger of his 
left hand. Some instinct told the girl to keep 
silence. She watched him breathlessly until the 
consciousness of her presence reached him 
through his finer senses. He raised his knife 
from its task and turned swiftly around, touched 
a knob with his foot and the dynamo gradually 
slackened speed and died away. 

“You!” he exclaimed, removing the glasses from 
his eyes. 


She 


exclaimed ea- 


HE saw the stone upon which he had been work- 

ing transferred swiftly to his pocket. She was 
immensely curious. Nevertheless, the personal ele- 
ment came first. 

“You’re a’ nice man, aren’t you, eh?” she de- 
manded, coming slowly towards him. ‘What about 
that little dinner we were going to have, eh, and a 
theatre?” 

“My dear young lady—” he began. 

“Rosa!” she pouted. 

“Rosa, then,” he went on, “pleasure is a great 
thing, but business is a greater. I have been away 
on business, the business I spoke to you of. Now, 
you see, I am back again. The other place didn’t 
suit me.” 

“What is it you are working at?” she asked 
curiously. ‘‘I never knew you had a dynamo here, 
or that you needed one for watch repairing.” 

“Tt is an idea of my own,” he told her. ‘‘ You see 
it isn’t only watches, but every article of jewelry, we 
repair. It saves another assistant.” 

““What were you working at when I came in?” 
she persisted. 

“A piece of glass, cutting it up into a few of those 
beautiful diamond brooches you see in the window,” 
he explained. “But don’t let’s talk about the work. 
How well you look!” 

She tossed her head. 

“A lot you care about how well I look,” she re- 
torted, “going away like that with never a word! 
What are you doing to-night after work? Would 
you like . . Oh, bother!” she broke off. “I 
promised to go to the pictures with Stolly Wykes— 
but I really don’t know as I care about going out 
with Stolly. He’s always worrying me to get 
engaged.” 

“T’ve wondered more than once,” he interposed 
confidentially, “‘why you haven’t been engaged 
long ago. How old are you? Twenty?” 

“T am twenty-two,” she confessed, ‘‘and if I’m 
not engaged it’s because I haven’t been over- 
anxious. I don’t think much of these young fel- 
lows round here. I feel, somehow, as though I 
wanted something different.” 

He sighed sympathetically, and then, as though 
with an effort, turned back to his bench. 

“Tf the old man wakes up and finds I’m not 
working,” he remarked, “he’ll be annoyed.” 
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prince of story tellers, who writes of “ships and shoes and 
sealing wax, and cabbages and kings” with an artistry that 
enthralls the reader and makes the book a one-session affair. 


“You can get on with your work then,” she 
replied. ‘I’m going to talk to him for a minute 
or two. Be good.” 

She gave him a little backward nod, enigmatically 
encouraging, and left him, closing the door softly 
behind her, then made her way into the stuffy 
little sitting-room and shook her grandfather by 
the shoulder. 

“Wake up!” she exhorted. ‘“‘ Nice thing going to 
sleep in the middle of the afternoon!” 

“Eh, what—what, my dear?” he exclaimed, 
sitting up. “It’s Rosa, is it? Ah! How beautiful 
you look, Rosa! ‘But those furs—were they very 
expensive, my dear?” 

“They were rather,’ the girl admitted com- 
placently, “but I’m earning good money, and I 
want to get married, and I’ve found the young 
man I’d like to marry,” Rosa interrupted. ‘‘He’s 
your assistant down there.” 

Abraham Letchowiski stretched out his hands in 
protest. 


“NTO, no, my dear!” he cried. ‘You cannot 
marry him. He is just a journeyman re- 
pairer. He has no money saved.” 

“Look here,” the girl expostulated, “ you’re going 
to leave David and me your money, aren’t you? 
You’ve no one else?” 

“But I have not much,” the old man whined, 
‘and I may live quite some time yet.” 

“You’re getting too old to work,” the girl de- 
clared. “Why not take him into partnership?” 

“Partnership?” the old man shrieked. ‘Ah, my 
dear, you do not understand!” 

“T understand the way to deal with you, any- 
how,” Rosa retorted. ‘You wait!” 

She walked to the end of the passage and raised 
her voice. 

“Mr. Levy, please to come here.” 

There was a smothered reply, and after a few 
moments he appeared. Abraham Letchowiski, now 
thoroughly awake, sat in the chair, wringing his 
hands. 

“Rosa,” he exclaimed, “I implore you! 
Listen to me!” 

She cut him short. She seemed, somehow, to 
dominate the little room—strong, forceful and 
determined. 

“Mr. Levy,” she announced, “grandfather has 
something to say to you. He makes such a muddle 
of things that, although it is rather embarrassing, 
I shall say it myself. David and I are his heirs. He 
has saved a great deal of money.” 


Rosa! 
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MISFORTUNE IN DIAMONDS’? 


“No, no, my dear—no!” the old man inter- 
rupted tearfully. 

“He has saved a great deal of money,” she 
went on placidly. “He has no other relatives. 
He is always bothering me to get married. I 
tell him to-day that I have made up my mind. 
If you are willing, Mr. Levy, he will take you 
into partnership. We will see that little David 
is done fairly with. Later on, when you grow 
older, he shall be your partner. Now, grand- 
father, sit up and hear what Mr. Levy has to 
say.” 


” 


OR once in his life, Harvey Grimm was 

taken at a disadvantage. He stood speech- 

less and hopelessly astounded. Rosa held out 

her hands to him. Before he knew exactly 
where he was, he was holding one of them. 

“So that’s all settled,” the girl pronounced, 
drawing him closer to her. ‘Now, grandfather, 
Mr. Levy—Edward we must call him now—is 
going to leave off work at once. We are going 
out to supper and a cinema.” 

The old man suddenly struck the table with 
his clenched fist. There was a curious solemnity 
in his voice. 

“T will not have it!” he cried, his eyes flashing. 
“*T will not have this young man for my partner, 
nor shall you have him for your husband, even 
if he were willing.” 

“Why not?” she demanded. 

“Because he is not of our faith,’”’ Abraham 
Letchowiski declared solemnly, ‘because his 
name is not Levy. He is not one of us.” 

Rosa was taken aback. She looked at her 
prospective suitor incredulously. 

“Is that true?” she asked him. “I don’t 
care twopence whether you’re a Jew or not, 
but isn’t your name Levy?” 

“Tt is not,” he confessed. 

“Why don’t you go about under your own 
name?” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

understanding leapt into the girl’s face. 

“Wait,” she cried—‘“the dynamo down-stairs, 
and those men who came here to search! What is 
it you do in that back room, eh?” 

There was still silence. She passed her arm sud- 
denly through his. 

“Be sensible,” she urged. “I am not a fool. I 
know that grandfather loves money and loves mak- 
ing it. SodolI. If he lets you work secretly in his 
back room, it must be because you make money 
there. Well, why not? You need have no fear of 
me. Tell me the truth. I do not mind that you 
are not a Jew. I will marry you all the same.” 

Harvey Grimm wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. It was a situation, this, for which no 
foresight could have provided. 

“And I,” Abraham Letchowiski thundered, 
“swear before the God of my fathers that you 
shall marry none but a Jew!” 

The girl made a face at him and dragged him 
back into his easy-chair. 

“Don’t you be a silly old man,” she enjoined. 
“Times have changed since you were young. A 
girl has to have a husband, doesn’t she? You 
wouldn’t have me marry any of those skimpers 
that come around here?” 

A fit of coughing seized the old man, and he was 
momentarily speechless. She turned away from 
him. 

“That’s all right,” she declared confidently. 
“He'll be reasonable by morning. You go and 
get ready.” 

Harvey Grimm sighed mournfully. His wits 
were serving him at last, presenting a tardy possi- 
bility of escape. 

“Miss Rosa,” he said, ‘I haven’t had the chance 
to say anything. You took me by surprise this 
afternoon. Perhaps I ought to have told you when 
we first met, but I didn’t. I am married.” 

She stood looking at him for a moment, her eye- 
brows contracting. 

““Married?”’ she exclaimed, a little hysterically. 
“You beast!” 

“T can’t help it,” he apologized humbly. “TI 
ought to have told you, but I never thought. That 
is why I kept away before.” 

“T see,” she murmured, with the air of one whose 
thoughts are far away. 

Abraham Letchowiski sat up in his chair. He 
mopped his eyes with a yellow handkerchief. 

“You see, my dear,” he pointed out feverishly, 
“the young man is honest—he tells the truth. That 
is the end.” (Continued on page 74) 
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She is envied, this dainty girl, for her frock is a pretty blue 
and white gingham, with organdie and worsted trimming, from 
Miss Carroll. Her quaint poke of soft rough straw is a Bel- 
The friend beside her wears a serviceable Gid- 
ding suit of Jersey and crocheted yarn, and a fuzzy sports hat. 


wood model. 


From Mércédes comes a frock of orange gingham that delights 
the eye with its old-time frillings and gay wool flowers—the 
seated girl wears it with a velvet-brimmed hat crowned with 
chenille. Standing at the right is a Mary’s Hat Shop patron, 
clad in tan and white linen with a Leghorn and velvet hal. 





ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 


HE Avenue is working for the war. There 
is no midsummer lassitude found this year. 
From the arch down at Washington Square, 
way up to the very end of Fifth Avenue, 
winning the war is the only thought. Drives 
of every kind succeed one another in quick 
succession, and in aid of them diversions of all sorts 
are planned to magnetize the crowds into giving and 
then giving again. Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Oelrichs 
and others permit posters to placard their houses, 
and every unoccupied shop is loaned as a head- 
quarters for some war relief. Number 259 Fifth 
Avenue houses the Treasure and Trinket Fund, 
where you may make donations of the articles from 
which it derives its name, and which are then sold 
or melted. The proceeds supply equipment for 
men in the Aviation Corps. This society is approved 
by the War Department and will have representa- 
tives in every city. Odds and ends of 
gold and silver may also be sent to 469 
Fifth Avenue, where their market value 
is paid to the owner in War Savings 
Stamps. 
New York is thronged this season! 
Many South Americans are in town, 
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With the GADABOUT 

and are generously spending their pesos for the 
desirable things the shops have to offer. And our 
own people from the four corners of the country are 
also doing their bit in the shopping line. It is a 
part of war work to keep industry alive. Money 
must be kept in circulation, how else can Liberty 
Loans be floated and war funds raised? Then .too, 
the small wage-earner must not be deprived of his 
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livelihood, or of his share in financing the Great 
War—the buying of bonds and thrift stamps, the 
making of contributions. So business must be kept 
going until the time comes when the Government 
will absorb every employee into war work. 

Going about the shops along the Avenue, one is 
charmed by the quaint calico frocks for which 
there is such a fad this season. The revival of 
these dainty prints is indeed a joy, for they lend 
themselves so admirably to the feminine styles 
that are eagerly sought these days. A couple of 
years ago it was gingham that asserted itself, and 
its plaids made gay every summer resort. Last 
winter when Harper’s Bazar was planning the new 
summer things, the idea of calico came like an 
inspiration of genius. Here was a fabric that could 
be made in our own country from our own products 
—no cluttering of ships with importations was in- 
volved, no abandonment of war work in Europe to 
clothe America! It was also inexpensive—an item 


There is a veil for every face at Van 
Raalte’s, with design and color most 
alluring. Of navy blue and white cré pe 
is the adorable hat from Ferlé Heller. 











Ecru chiffon has been exquisitely embroidered 
with blue crystal beads to give weight to the panels 
and graceful sleeves of this Bonwit Teller frock. 
The bodice is fashioned of écru satin, and is 
smart and becoming in its long and slender lines. . 


not to be overlooked with the decreasing value of 
the dollar. 

Harper’s Bazar set out to find calico, for it would 
be the height of folly to create lovely frocks of an 
unprocurable fabric. Imagine our amazement when, 
after a diligent search, we discovered that the only 
available calico was stored as waste material in 
warehouses! Out it came, on our demand, and 
soon frocks of it were not only designed, but actually 
made. These appeared in the January issue of 
Harper’s Bazar. Was the world of feminine fashion 
and industry convinced of their possibilities?>— 
beyond the shadow of a doubt! An exclusive shop 
made some striking gowns that were worn at Palm 
Beach; then Grace George ordered some frocks oi 
it and permitted us to show them in the February 
issue. Indorsed by fashion and the stage, the 
demand increased and presently it was difficult to 
get calico at any price. All of which goes to prove 
that when Harper’s Bazar creates a mode, it is wise 
to seize upon it at once—the vanguard is ever more 
advantageous than the ranks. 

But let’s talk of the tea hour at the Ritz! The 
Japanese garden is as fascinating as ever, and the 
golden fish swim conspicuously about the rushing 
“‘river” in their desire to outshine the brilliancy of 
the gathering. Poor things—how can they expect 
notice when Miss Elsie Ferguson stands on a bridge 
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Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte and her daughter found © 
much diversion at the Westbury Dog Show. 


























Even a sports shirt may introduce novelty in 
the box-plaited collar and cuffs of a model of 
heavy white silk, as Hollander proves. The huge 
black taffeta tie is an all-important accessory. 


above them and bids you buy tickets for the naval 
benefit at the Metropolitan! She looked most 
charming in a brown foulard—by the way, brown 
is quite the color this autumn—her lovely hair 
peeped out from beneath a brown malines turban, 
and a sable animal scarf twisted itself affectionately 
about her neck. After auctioning many blocks of 
seats, she rejoined a large tea-party that numbered 
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Mrs. Jay Gould is an energetic worker at the 
Y. M.C. A. “hut’’, situated in Bryant Park. 


Mrs. Stotesbury and Mrs. Oliver Harriman among 
its guests. Mrs. Stotesbury was all in taupe color, 
and her hat was strikingly becoming with upstanding 
feathers put on at just the right angle. Mrs. Harri- 
man never looked lovelier than under the wide- 
brimmed hat of navy straw that she was wearing. 
Empire green malines was crushed about the crown 
and continued into a scarf that was nonchalantly 
drawn about her neck, while her dress was one of 
the chiffons that are so emphatically the mode of 
the moment. It was navy in hue and printed with 
great big green polka-dots. 

Madame Alda’s concert in behalf of the navy 
was one of those “great successes”. The enter- 
tainment was like listening to a Victrola, for sextets, 
duets and songs that “make” individual operas fol- 
lowed each other with the rapidity of one disc after 
another. It seemed incredible that they were 
actually sung to you by the great artists themselves. 
There was hardly a pause between the numbers, so 
only casual moments could be devoted to the 
audience, but during these Mrs. Stotesbury was the 
cynosure of all eyes. Everyone knows of her limit- 
less work for naval recreation. She is so good to 
look upon, and her gown was perfect in its taste 
white and silver brocade with lace sleeves below the 
elbows and a squarely cut décolletage. Long sleeves 
are prevalent, yet by no means do they dictate the 
fashion, for at this same concert one found all 
lengths, and sometimes none at all. Mrs. William 
Lowe Rice had a sleeveless pink taffeta frock, in 
which three-inch bands of rhinestones served as 
shoulder-straps. When she left her box, a graceful 
bow-like panel drapery was en evidence. 
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She is demure and 
fascinating beneath 
her Kurzman bon- 
net of brown velvet. 
The fulness of the 
puffy crown is held 
with a band of 
brown braid, and a 
streamer is weighted 
with a huge tassel. 
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Mrs. Sherwood Aldrich and Rex enjoy the beautiful 
garden of their estate at Great Neck, Long Island. 
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This Mollie O’Hara suit of pale gray silk 
tricolette is quite irresistible in the grace of its 
lines and the soft heaviness of its fabric. Mole 
makes the collar and bands the cape-sleeves. 


Among the many enchanting accessories at Gidding's 
is a purse of brown suéde appliqued with roses and 
grapes, a black leather one bound with gold, and a bag 
with chickens appliqued upon its velvet. In chains 
every whim may be indulged—there is a brown tas- 
seled chain like the one sketched above, also a carved 
galalith necklace that comes in soft Oriental colorings. 
A third is of white jade, exquisitely carved. The high- 
backed comb combines mother-of-pearl and jewels. 












Women seem to be wearing gloves again in the 
evening—a fashion that is certainly dignified for 
formal entertainments. One has no conscience in 
their purchase, for apart from the pleasure of being 
well gloved one knows that these same gloves will 
eventually do real service when. made into wind- 
proof vests for soldiers. When your gloves cannot donate to the Red Cross the excess that you would 
be cleansed again, send them to the Stage Women’s _ otherwise have paid. It is hoped all managers will 
War Relief, 18 East 34th Street. In fact there isa inaugurate a similar policy. 




























use nowadays for most anything. Once we threw The “‘ Follies” are more delightful than ever this 
tin lotion-tubes, when pinched out, into the waste- season, and very wonderful is Ben Ali Haggin’s 
basket; to-day we take them in all seriousness to ‘Tableau of Victory”. Mrs. Whitman, the Gover- 
the nearest Red Cross chapter, along with the tin- _nor’s wife, was in the audience the other evening, 
foil from our bouquets and bonbon boxes. America and I noticed she was particularly amused over the 
is being taught to save. political hits that Will Rogers made, as he toyed 

The summer shows are once more in ful! swing, with his rope in his almost inimitable manner. 
and to gain admittance within their portals is diff- _ ‘‘ Almost.” I say, because Elsie Janis does copy him os a , 
cult, for every one wants to enter, and though the __inimitably well—I wonder if this is one of the acts These two eutesons models are originations of Harry 
playhouses are big they are not elastic. Mr. Zieg- with which she is cheering our own soldiers at the Collins. The first frock is navy serge, embroidered and 
feld has made the speculator taboo, so if you go te very front in France. Mrs. Whitman’s black lace girdled in gold, and smartly made over black satin, 
the “Follies” you g2t your tickets at normal prices frock, fashioned according to the most favored while the second dress of terra-cotta wool is combined 
at the box-office, where it is suggested that you mode, was cut high in the back, low in front and with dull striped taffeta embroidered in brown. 
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The lace jrock of dark hue is the mode of the 
moment, and a very charming model. is made 
by Redfern from lace dyed a dark gray, with a 
lace kerchief knotted about the V-like neck. 


with long sleeves. Lace dresses are seen wherever 
you go, and may be of any dark color. While many 
cling to black, taupe, navy blue or gray are all popu- 
lar, but it is brown in the téte de négre shade that 
seems to outrival them all among the newest things 
being made up for autumn. 

Another night “ Hitchy-Koo 1918” finds one laugh- 
ing through every act, and even in advance of them, 
for Raymond Hitchcock is more than amusing as he 
greets well-known people of his audience when they 
take their seats. The house is always a very dressy 
one, and again the fashion of demi-décolletage is 
emphasized. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt looked 
more charming than ever, which is saying a great 
deal. She was perfectly dressed in heliotrope taffeta. 
Her dress had a wrap to match, which indeed is 
something very new. Plaitings of the taffeta in 
both the dress and cape gave that quaint old-timey 
look that is ever the prerogative of this material, 
and fascinating was the ribbon of French blue velvet 
that made the bandeau in her white hair. To me 
hair turned prematurely white is most entrancing, 
and in Mrs. Vanderbilt, so exquisitely costumed, it 
brought to mind the Marie Antoinette days at 
Versailles. ' 

Many other well-dressed women were there, being 
entertained by the antics on the stage—one act is 
so funny—imagine seeing the original of a Charlie 
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Chaplin movie! Much diverted was Mrs. Gouver- 
neur Wellman, who looked very attractive in a dis- 
tinctive frock of old blue chiffon, with one of those 
high straight neck-lines that only a few can wear, 
but when becoming are so smart. The dress was 
sleeveless, and one just knew that it came from 
Paris. 

In your wildest imagination, did you ever picture 
a rural milk can standing upon the Avenue’s pave- 
ment? But times are such that one is surprised at 
nothing, and if you go by 675 Fifth Avenue you 
will see a huge can standing before its doors, from 
which shines forth an appeal for “Free Milk for 
France’. The need for milk over there is positively 
tragic; and not only is it required for babies and 
those suffering with tubercular trouble, but for 
wounded soldiers, for milk is the chief diet when a 
patient is running a temperature. 

The Committee for Free Milk for France implores 
your aid, and until a can is placed in every city 
donations may be sent directly to the New York 
headquarters. The milk is shipped in powdered form, 
and will keep for months without ice. It needs but 
the adding of hot water to be ready for use. In 
France, the Princess de Poix is distributing chair- 
man, and the New York Committee includes many 
prominent women who are exerting every effort to 
keep up the supply. Give, cive, GIVE! It may 
even happen that you will be sending a glass of miik 
to your own soldier. 

In a Fifth Avenue window recently, the shop 
exhibited the amount of food required for a soldier 
for a year, and the amount in bulk was astounding. 
This most interesting and patriotic exhibit might 
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Mrs. William E. Rogers and Mrs. Alfred Chapin wait- 
ing to hear a speech at the Red Cross benefit at Pelham Bay. 


Violet crépe has been selected by Burby for an afternoon 
dress of graceful drapery. The underskirt is caught up to 
affect Turkish trousers and is made of chiffon in pale lavender. 
Velvet is swathed over the crown of the hat to give height. 





Cowie Levice 


Figured mulle and velvet make this set from Rose 
Hagan. The collar may be tied in the back, making 
a round neck-line, or fastened in front over the coat. 


be repeated in any city, and it does help us to real- 
ize the stupendous task of transporting food for the 
army. 

Mrs. Frank Gray Griswold was looking in the 
window at the same time that I was, and as I turned 
away I couldn’t help noting her superior appear- 
ance. Her frock was of gray tricolette, hung over 
a foundation of black satin and loosely belted. 
This material is one of the very newest fabrics. It 
is rather open in mesh, very heavy and soft—some 
might call it coarse Jersey, but it really is quite 
different. One finds suits as well as dresses made 
from it. Its luster is becoming, and the softness 
of the weave lends itself to graceful drapery. Later 
I peeped into the workroom of one of the best- 
known Avenue shops and saw an autumn tailleur 
fashioned from tricolette. It was beige color, with 
deep collar and wide cuffs of natural-colored caracul. 
Did you know this fur is destined to become the 
leading pelt of next winter? Because it is so flatter- 
ing in its light-brown curliness, it will be used as 
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Wiss Frances Starr is enjoying the restfulness of her camp at Lake George, where she will holiday throughout the 


summer, incidentally studying ‘‘Over the Hills” in this appropriate environment. 


in New York in September—and what a joy it will be once again to welcome Miss Starr! 
she has been absent from the stage, devoting every energy to the Stage Women’s War Relief and the Red Cross. 


trimming, as well as in a combination with seal for 
fur coats. 

Turning down Forty-second Street, on my way 
to Jumble Inn, which is a shop of the Stage Women’s 
War Relief, I met Violet Heming. Of course she 
wore blue serge, but her skirt was accordion plaited. 
These plaited skirts are becoming more popular 
every day, and, as a matter of fact, the up-to-date 
accordion plaiting takes no more material than any 
other skirt. Some are faced with a contrasting 
colored satin, which is ever so pretty when the skirt 
is blown by the wind. Miss Heming was with a 
soldier—but then most everybody is these days. 

Almost the entire audience at “Rock-A-Bye 
Baby” was composed of men in uniform, but no 
wonder they went, for what could be more pleas- 
urable than to go to a cheerful, happy play and 
see Dorothy Dickson dance? The girls are pretty; 
their frocks and evening coats were made by 
Lucile—you can just picture the exquisite blending 
of colors! Miss Dickson wore lovely things, and 
especially charming was a silvery dress with an 
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orange drapery that fluttered from her arms like 


a scarf. It was attached like a tight sleeve, and 
the ends were caught somehow to the skirt, but as 
she danced the chiffon fluttered in a most entrancing 
way. 

If a high-brow New Yorker should happen upon 
the city after an absence of many months, wouldn’t 
she be dumfounded to find a canteen upon the 
down-town end of the library terrace? A “near- 
tank” is recruiting crews in the center of the steps, 
and at the far end Red Cross nurses are begging for 
volunteers to join their ranks. How one would 
love to lunch at the canteen! It is so attractively 
surrounded with latticed walls painted white, while 
nosegays of garden flowers bring color to every 
table. Good, wholesome food is sold to men in 
the service at cost, and the canteen is conducted 
by volunteers under the auspices of the Mayor’s 
Committee of Women on National -Defense. It 
is an idea that should be imitated near every 
camp. 

Women, it seems, do not yet realize the need for 


This new Belasco play will open 
During these many months 


volunteering their services as Red Cross nurses— 
if they did they would not have to be asked, but 
would be clamoring for the privilege of joining its 
ranks. Of course it is no easy undertaking, this 
being a nurse, or being trained into one, but war 
isn’t easy, and unless every one gives to the limit 
of her ability, how can the war be won? Every 
girl who has grit, intelligence and health should 
enlist for hospital training; in doing so she re- 
leases the graduate nurses for service over there, 
and at the end of two years is a full-fledged nurse 
herself and may be an army nurse in the American 
Expeditionary Force. Don’t say, “But the war 
will be over by that time”; that is apathetic non- 
sense and merely proves that one doesn’t think 
before speaking. Bear in mind that those who have 
the most knowledge of the situation predict five 
long, tragic years, and even if the prayed-for peace 
comes sooner, the Red Cross will still carry on in 
the reconstruction of a devastated world. Men 
have given their all for the cause of Liberty, can 
their women do less? 



























A PENNY SAVED IS A 
PENNY EARNED 
FOR WAR 


All collars are now bound with a bias Effective embroidery in worsted may 
fold of the material, therefore such a decorate your sweater of tricot, tussor 
finish is used on this long collar and or linen, or the bands could be printed 
plaited chemisette of satin or organdie. linen with designs outlined in yarn. 


VERY so often, haven’t you reached 
the stage where you just couldn’t 
knit another stitch? It is an awful 
feeling, and while you read a novel 
or just do nothing at all your con- 
science is busily pricking away. So 

when you knit and purl until the sock and 
your hands fall in your lap from sheer weari- 
ness, holiday a bit by a change of occupation 
and sew upon your personal things. In so 
doing, you will pile up quarters for thrift 
stamps. There are many little necessary ac- 
cessories of dress that are of trifling expense 
in material, but are costly because of the 
handiwork upon them—why not make them 
yourself, charging yourself for your labor and 
expending your earnings in War Savings 
Stamps? 

Easily fashioned are the little things on this 
page, and the details that make them require 
but small ingenuity. Take for instance the 
collars of the moment. No longer are they 
doubled, but instead one thickness of the 
material is bound on the edge with a bias fold. 
The collar in the first sketch is a good shape, 
and as it puckers at the waist it is very simple 
to fit. The chemisette is just plaited, and it 
may be done by machine, if one does not care 
to lay the plaits in by hand. 

The next sketch is one of the sweater-like 
things that every one wants. To make it a 
paper pattern is not needed, for your slip-on 
sweater will give the necessary lines. But 
bear in mind that the material will not stretch 


as your knitted sweater does, and accordingly 
must be cut a little larger. Embroidery band 
designs may be procured from nearly every 
pattern agency, and can usually be stamped 
with a hot iron, but upon those materials that 
will not take the ink baste the paper design 
and work over it, or, better still, outline the 
design with a basting thread. The paper tears 
away very satisfactorily. By all means use 
yarn for the embroidery. Crewels are sug- 
gested, but if difficult to obtain worsted of 
any quality will do. 

The boudoir jacket is also simple of con- 
struction. The lower part of the jacket and 
the scarf-like sleeves are nothing but a straight 
length of Pierrette Crépe, shirred a bit at the 
waist-line and looped over the arms. The 
edges are all picoted. Some of the more pro- 
gressive hemstitching shops will run a silver 
thread in the picot—a lovely finish and very 
a la Lucile, as practically every costume that 
she creates has such a finish on some edge. 
By the way, Pierrette is the new chiffony 
fabric outrivaling Georgette and is quite the 
mode for blouses. 

Clusters of wool flowers bloom on almost 
every type of costume. These motifs are 
worked in gay colors, and the leaves may be 
a queer blue just as well as green, if one likes 
the unusual. A perfectly plain kimono bodice 
becomes exceedingly smart when so embroid- 
ered, and particularly charming is the little 
waist sketched at the right. Here again the 
little bias fold finishes the neck. 


Harper’s Bazar knows what is being worn and how to fashion it. On receipt of a stamped self-addressed 
envelope Miss Harriet Harper will send you full information as to the makings of any desired accessory. 
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Pierrette Crépe has been chosen to 
fashion this graceful boudoir jacket. 
All edges are picoted with a silver 
thread, which is an attractive finish. 
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The simple bodice is an easily made kimono model—and 
might be of mauve satin lined with pastel pink or blue 
but becomes smart and different when a motif of worsted 


flowers is embroidered upon it. If two tones of chiffon are 


selected, the embroidery should be upon the under shade. 
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Chiffon of dull Oriental print makes this very pretty afternoon frock. The apron and cuffs are of soft 
mull, embroidered in a dainty old-time design, and the large looped sash is of the chiffon. Also of chiffon 
is the second frock, rose-colored and dotted in a darker shade, and fashioned on simple slender lines. 


BENDEL 


OF SUMPTUOUS 


N spite of the long-range guns dropping shells 
into Paris, the Parisian is in no way terrified. 
Instead she displays a greater calm and a 
loftier spirit, and life goes on even more cheer- 
fully than before the bombardment. Though 
not gay, Paris carries on. The couturiers stick 

to their work of making clothes for the world, and 
in so doing help to keep up the morale of the country. 
Models are coming over all the time, and many 
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FORECASTS 


SHORTER COATS 


FURS 


are the bright and gaudy colors with embroideries 
of gorgeous hues. The shortage in fabrics makes 
exquisite workmanship a necessity, so wonderful 
embroideries not only display all the splendors of 
the East, but at the same time give life-saving 
employment to hundreds of French women. 
Women are dressing delightfully in Newport, for 
even in wartime one would look smart when going 
to the Red Cross or war relief féte. While seemingly 
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For cool days of autumn is a town frock of navy serge, 
upon which Bendel lavishly embroiders threads of 
varied colored silks. When the day is cool, one wraps 
a fur stole over the plainly finished round neck-line. 
























Brown chiffon is thickly shirred from a cape of sable, and its thinness is 
a very lovely contrast with the heaviness of the fur. Beneath the chiffon 
is another layer of brown chiffon, banded with sheer brown lace, and 


of great simplicity, the muslins that every one is 
wearing are veritable masterpieces of detail in their 
handiwork, and the frocks for evening—mostly in 
«lemi-décolletage—are fashioned from real laces and 
exquisite embroideries. More and more will frilled 
frocks and wondrous materials be desired by the 
American woman, for she requires contrast after a 
day spent in the severity of a uniform. 

There are many whispered rumors about the 
mode for the coming winter, but of one thing you 
may be sure, and that is the return of the real 
evening dress for the opera. These gowns will be 
dignified and very formal, as befits the occasion, 
and will be bright colored. 

People have tired of the chiffons and simple 
fabrics of the past months, and though the mode of 
the immediate future will attain the same plainness 
of line, the materials will be heavy and sumptuous. 

srocades and velvets will be strongly featured. In 
fact, it will be a velvet season, for woolen stuffs are 
commandeered by the Government, and velvet in 
all its richness is supplied as a substitute. Par- 
ticularly lovely will be the velvets of ruby red, 
cobalt blue and tan. 
The dress has come to stay, for in these days of 
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the fur coat its appeal is readily understood. To be 
sure, many of these dresses will be made entirely of 
fur—caracul or baby lamb.. For many a long month 
the dress has been asserting itself in rivalry of the 
suit, and this season it has finally succeeded in 
securing first place, for very few and far between 
are the suits among the autumn models. 

Fur is the fashion of the hour. And since it is a 
fashion that women consider economical, they have 
no conscience in buying the kind of pelt that meets 
their whim. It is really not an extravagance, for a 
coat of fur and a good dress are almost a wardrobe 
in themselves. Coats come in every length, but the 
newest ones are knee-length, and even shorter, while 
Etons have an importance quite their own. The 
secret of the short coat is evident. These are busy 
days, long coats are too weighty and cumbersome. 

But in addition to foretelling things, the mode of 
the moment is important for its immediate uses. 
The chiffony frocks that will be discarded for heavy 
brocades and velvets in cold weather are most 
desirable in August. The two models, sketched on 
the opposite page, charm in the daintiness of their 
design and please with their silhouette. The first 
model is a dusky print in which the coloring is in 
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To snuggle about one, when taking a motor trip up into the woods, is a 
Bendel wrap of dark absinthe duvetyn. The collar, crushing alluringly 
about the neck and ending in a scarf embroidered at its ends, is most 
beneath that a lining of raspberry chiffon achieves an artistic color note. becoming. A wonderful shade of green satin lines this comfortable cape. 


the lovely faded tones of the East, but a relieving 
note is introduced in the lingerie trimmings of em- 
broidered écru batiste. The old-fashioned sash 
with its long loops will make the wearer entirely 
easy in her mind when she wants to turn her back 
on—well, on anything! The polka-dotted dress is 
slim in line, and a ribbon tied at the waist gives a 
long-waisted effect that is casual and becoming. 

To be warm enough and at the same time look 
summery on a cool evening is always desirable. 
With this in mind, the evening wrap sketched 
above was designed. Layers of brown chiffon have 
been shirred over raspberry chiffon and brown 
lace, and then attached to a deep sable collar. 

On the opposite page is a one-piece frock for 
autumn that is gay with embroideries—the new 
bright note for winter. When the fur is removed, 
a plain severe neck-line is revealed, for collars 
seldom appear on to-day’s frocks. 
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TRAINS LEND 
DIGNITY TO GOWNS 
FOR EVENING 


Model Jrom 


BERGDORF & GOODMAN 


This lovely evening gown has been fashioned by 
Bergdorf and Goodman from sapphire blue velvet. 
The bodice is made of blue net, cut in a V décollet- 
age, and sapphire crystals are worked upon it in a 
delicate design. But quite the most striking feature 
is the unusual drapery of the skirt, the wrinkled 
folds of which foretell the mode of winter. The 
paneled train, falling from the waist, bes peaks for- 
mality in the dignity of its long becoming lines. 


After busy hours of rehearsing, Madame Namara 
jinds pleasurable relaxation upon her chaise longue 
with its many pillows. At the tea hour she is apt 
to wear a coat of chiffon that is very feminine with 
its flowing sleeves and frilled fichu, and to which 
narrow bands of sable add a touch of luxury. 
Crewels in soft French colorings are worked in 
conventional design upon the hem of the slip that 
Bergdorf and Goodman make of pale yellow crépe. 
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Music lovers ever enjoy the art of 
Madame Namara, and this season 
her many admirers will be treated to 
the melody of her wondrous notes, as 
she tours from coast to coast as a 
prima donna with the Chicago Opera 
Company. And frequently she will 
come to New York, where the Metro- 
politan audiences will hear her at some 
of the Sunday night concerts. Perhaps 
one of these evenings she may wear this 
beautiful gown, which she selected at 
Bergdorf and Goodman’s. It is an 
Empire model, made on lines of the 
utmost grace. The white tissue is elab- 
orately embroidered with beads and pail- 
lettes and is combined with silver lace. 
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Geisler &9 Andrews 


The black dinner frock is an essential 
in every wardrobe, and this distinctive 
one is fashioned from sheer lace that 
hangs in tunic drapery and makes the 
bodice with its transparent neck and 
long close-fitting sleeves. From the 
Ufland Millinery Company is the 
picturesque hat with feather crown 


Of exquisite harmony are the colors 
that are blended by Bergdorf and Good 
man in this evening gown, with its long 
transparent chiffon train. The foun 
dation is flesh-colored crépe, over which 
is hung raspberry and flesh ; 

while the bodice is brocaded in 
similar shades combined with silver. 











LELONG 


Youthful is this pretty frock of dull blue 
voile, made with a tunic skirt and kimono 
bodice. A-fluted frill edges the organdie col 
lar and black velvet ribbon makes the girdle. 


SIMPLICITY 


GIRL’S 


OW is the time when girls have begun to 
gossip about school clothes—and indeed 
it is a problem! Fortunately, many 
schools have a uniform, so the question of 
what to wear during study time is 
solved. But if day clothes need be 

selected for others, do let them be simple. A 
smart-looking sports skirt to be worn with differ- 
ent blouses is always correct, and for the girl who 
has not yet “grown up”’ suspenders may be added. 

Then of course the dark one-piece dress is indis- 
pensable for any age, and should have detachable 
collars and cuffs of lingerie—by all means have 
several sets for each frock, and attach them with 
snappers, for no boarding-school girl has a stray 
minute in which to sew, and freshness is so absolutely 
essential. Velveteen and corduroy are well liked for 
school clothes—it sounds rather astounding at first, 





but after all they wear well, insure warmth and at 
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MARTHE 


The girl who doesn’t wish for a dark crépe de 
Chine frock gaily embroidered in Chinese de- 
sign, like this attractive model, is not quite normal. 
Unique is the sleeve and ingénue the neck-line. 


GAUTHIER PAQUIN 


IS THE MOTTO OF 


DINNER 


the same time save wool. Every boarding-school 
provides a list of essentials for the wardrobe, and 
these differ according to place and climate. Nowa- 
days some schools are getting so “stylish” that 
they travel south in the wintry months, and for 
these frocks both thick and thin must be selected. 
In any school a girl must have several simple 
little frocks, and also a demi-décolleté model for the 
week-end party. The three dresses for the upper- 
class girl, sketched above, are charming and appro- 
priate models, and are made of crépe de Chine or 
voile. Other frocks might be made of taffeta or 
Georgette, while point d’esprit makes Friday night 
dresses that are partified and delightfully youthful. 
Sunday requires a suit, or dress and coat, and this 
costume will carry a girl through the winter for all 
kinds of diversions, such as matinées, concerts and 
teas. If’a suit is to a girl’s liking, the blouse to 
accompany it should be of the same coloring, for 
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The little girl will feel very grown up 
when she dons her blue serge dress with 
vest of white piqué that peeps out at the 
neck, and again beneath the Eton jacket. 


THE 




















PAQUIN 


Quite sophisticated is a frock of navy blue 
silk crépe, embroidered in gold threads. The 
skirt falls in a plait at each side that be- 
comes a pocket under the narrow crépe belt. 


SCHOOL 


FROCK 


the one-color effect is the smart thing for the 
young or old—never mind how good looking a 
light-colored blouse may be, it ever remains a 
blouse. 

A girl needs a whole trousseau of lingerie, and of 
course it must be very simple and easily laundered; 
for this reason nearly every mother selects, or has 
copied, the French-made underthings. And while 
one should not encourage envy in one’s daughter’s 
friends, here is a suggestion that may arouse a mild 
pang or two, if carried out: Have little bias folds 
of colored handkerchief linen bind all edges and a 
linen ribbon—which is nothing more or less than a 
fold—drawn through eyelets or under a shirring of 
the fabric. But if you prefer real ribbon, use one of 
the lovely double-faced satins that has a different 
pastel shade on each side. It will add to the joy of 
possession to know that they look like new after 
being washed and pressed. 
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Mi Ss 
OUT C Se into boudoir caps—though made of tulle, the first 
one above is indeed a helmet. Also of tulle is the sun- 
bonnet cap with rose ribbon run through shirrings. 


BOUDOIR LUXURIES FOR WARTIME REST 


MARTHE GAUTHIER . 
The Parisienne need noi worry over Zeppelin 
raids, if she sleeps in a blue and gray crépe de 
Chine gown gaily trimmed with a silken rose. 
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PREMET 


As if shirrings, puffings, plaitings and things could not make 
a boudoir jacket of white tulle sufficiently lovely, wreaths of em- 
broidery have been added, and also perky bows of rose ribbon. 








only stolen moments for relaxation 
may now be had, owing to ever-increasing 
war work, it is important that they 
should be spent in even more alluring 
surroundings than in other days. After 
hours devoted to real work, it is delight- 
fully refreshing to change a uniform for a boud . 
frivolity. Nearly any fabric is appropriate for neg- 
ligée attire—it is all a matter of whim! But soft- 
ness of texture is essential, and of course filmy 
chiffons and laces are ever in demand. Flowers 
bloom in silken clusters, golden threads are em- 
broidered with lustrous charm, and many are the 
feminine fancies called upon for the rest hour. 

For the active hours of the wartime day, lingerie 
is becoming more feminine and more exquisite than 
ever, and needlework plays an all-important part. 
And handwork is not a luxury, for by encouraging 
it the women of France and Italy are given much- 
needed employment. Hoard not your money, for 
its expenditure does a vast amount of good—that 
is, if you think before spending. To encourage 
industries that do not interfere with government 
needs is patriotic, for they provide the means of 
life for their employees. 
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To-day one finds warlike inspirations entering Above in the center is sketched an alluring little cap V. 
of rose tulle caught with pink and silver rosebuds. . 
The embroidered tulle of the next cap is cut to remind ‘ 
one of a Breton maid, and the last model is but a scarf. 































PREMET 

Very attractive is this boudoir gown of white and 
rose crépe. The petals of the large flower motif 
are edged with coarse embroidery in white wool. 
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You will undoubtedly enjoy this new slip-on 
veil that is held in place by an almost invis- 
ible elastic. In all colors with chenille dots, 25 
cents each; or in scroll design it costs 50 cents. 
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Just as smart as it can be, with its loose 
panel back and silk braid trimmings, 
is the navy blue serge frock above. Price 
$37.50. The trim little hat is of em- 
broidered navy blue taffeta, $12.75. 
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Top-coat of beautifully soft wool silvertone 
cloth, well tailored and lined throughout with 
silk. A bone buckle at the belt is a pretty touch. 
In beaver, brown, taupe or green, $48. White 
velours hat with green chenille embroidery, $25. 


August 





Every woman's autumn wardrobe should include one of these wash- 
able chiffon corduroy velvet bathrobes, inrose, pale blue, Copen- 
hagen blue, wisteria or pink, lined with prettily figured silk mull. It 
has the well-liked raglan sleeves and a convertible collar. Cost is $8.50. 


Frock of mahogany-colored or navy blue crépe meteor, with bands 
of Georgette crépe set between rows of fine tucks in the over- 
skirt. Georgette sleeves finished with tailored bows of meteor. 
Yoke of fine ivory net with a little ruffle of embroidered net. $52. 


F you have ever started out on a shopping tour with a special garment 
at a definite price in your mind, you know something of my difficulties 
this past month. But you don’t know all of them, unless you have had 
to search the shops this season. There are plenty of pretty things, 
myriads of them, but prices are so discouragingly high! So that is why 
I have tried harder than ever this month to get together a sensible little 

collection of clothes that I believe will meet your needs and that will not 
cost you a dollar more than it is absolutely necessary to pay for satisfactory 
wearables this season. Asa matter of fact, it has been only through my con- 
stant search in all the shops that I have been able to get these pretty things, 
which I consider quite remarkable for value. 

A suit cut on correct military lines, made of such fabrics as Jersey, tweed 





JANE JARVIS’S 
SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUGUST SHOPS 








Service suit made on approved military lines. It may be 
had in Golflex Jersey in khaki color, heather mixtures, or 
Oxford; or in plain weave Jersey in French blue, navy or 
brown; or in hand-loom Scotch tweed in gray, brown and 
olive; or in navy blue serge. Sizes 14 to 20 years, $45 
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Here is the young-looking and distinctive serge 
Srock for which one so often searches. It has a new 
accordion plaited skirt, tunic bodice, and fluted 
organdie collar and cuffs. Navy, brown and 
black, $37.50. Embroidered taffeta hat, $16.50. 


This good-looking service dress at the left is tai- 
lored from heavy Jersey and comes in the follow- 
ing colors: brown, navy, taupe and army tan, with 
dull black leather belt and nickel buckle. Also 
navy blue serge. Sizes 14 to 20 years, $30.50. 


or serge of beautiful quality, is a rarity at the price 
of the one I found. Either this suit or the Jersey 
service dress on the same page, or both, will be just 
what you want for your war work. 

Cool nights and mornings will soon be here, and 
against that time I have found two garments you 
will be certain to treasure as long as they last. The 
beautiful wool cloth coat, with its smart trim lines, 
is a rare bargain, and the cosy warmth of the cor- 
duroy bathrobe makes its own appeal. Several 
good little hats also rewarded my search, and a 
handy slip-on veil, of which you cannot have too 
many. 

I just want to remind you once more that prices 
are advancing all the time, and much as I should 
like to I cannot hold them back for you. So won’t 
you send in your order early? These prices are for 
the current month only. If there is anything I can 
buy for you, not shown in my pages, I shall be 
happy to do that too. Please enclose money-order 
or check with your order, and I will personally at- 
tend to your shopping. Jane Jarvis. 
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A frock that is invaluable for late summer 
days, as well as for the entire winter, is this 
one of durable Georgette crépe. Navy blue, 
white, pale pink or black. Sizes 36 to 44, 
$22.50. Embroidered taffeta hat, $17.50. 

















“nar” 
Anyway, he 


the girl muttered. ‘Perhaps. 
is going to take me out this 


evening. Your wife isn’t here with you, 
is she?” 
“No,” he replied, “‘ she is in America.” 


Go and get yourself ready then.” 

Harvey Grimm meekly acquiesced, and 
devoted himself for the rest of the evening 
towards the entertainment of his companion. 
The girl’s manner was a little queer. At the 
restaurant to which he took her—the best 
in the neighborhood—she appeared to enjoy 
thoroughly the lavish meal which he provided. 

“She even held his hand under the table and 
smiled many times into his eyes. She took 
his arm as they walked through the streets, 
but in the theatre, which she chose in prefer- 
ence to a cinema, she sat most of the time 
ilent and absorbed. On the way home she 
clung to his arm. When they reached the 
littie jeweler’s shop, she paused. 

“Let me take you across to your rooms 
first,” he suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“T want to find my handkerchief,” she told 
him. ‘I must have left it in the sitting-room. 
Open the door, please.” 

He obeyed her, and they stumbled through 
the darkened shop, down the steps, iato the 
close, stuffy little apartment. The remains 
of the fire were smoldering upon the hearth, 
but the room was unlit. Abraham Letchow- 
iski and the boy had long since gone to bed. 
Suddenly she threw her arms around him. 

‘Kiss me!”’ she cried, in a choked tone. 

He yielded, struggling, however, against 
her vehement embrace. His hands gripped 
her shoulders. He wrenched himself free. 
He stood on the other side of the table for a 
moment, panting. Her eyes, luminous, shone 
through the darkness at him. Then suddenly 
she swung round, climbed the two steps, 
passed through the shop and, pausing only 
to say, “Thank you very much, Mr. Married 
Man for my evening,” closed the door. 

Harvey Grimm went back to his workshop, 
and from a cupboard drew out a whisky bottle 
and some soda. 

“‘Here’s a cursed mess!’’ he muttered dole- 
fully, as he mixed himself a drink. 


R. PAUL BRODIE laid down his cigar 

and newspaper r and swung round in his 
chair to receive a visitor, already in his mind 
a prospective new client. A small boy had 
opened the door. 

“The lady, sir,”’ he announced. 

Mr. Brodie recognized his visitor with a 
thrill of expectancy. 

“This is Miss Letchowiski, 
exclaimed, holding out his hand. 
see you. Please take a seat. 

Rosa ignored his invitation. 
to his desk and leaned over it. 

“Look here,” she said, “‘you’re the man, 
aren’t you, who came messing round my 
grandfather’s jewelry shop a few weeks ago? 
You were after the assistant—Edward Levy.” 

“Well?” Brodie ej jaculated eagerly. 

“Vou bungled things,’ Rosa continued. 
“T’ve come to tell you that he’s back again 
there now, carrying on the same game, got 
an electrical dynamo in the workshop and no 
end of tools. His name isn’t Levy at all, and 
he isn’t a Jew.” 

“What do you suppose he is doing there?” 
Brodie inquired. 

‘Look here,” the girl went on, “if I tell 
you, will you swear that you won't as my 
grandfather into this?’ 

“TI think I can promise 
cautious reply. 

“Breaking up diamonds, then 
he’s doing,” the girl confided. 

Mr. Brodie was already struggling into his 
ov ercoat. 

‘There will et be a reward for this,” 
he’ said to Rosa. “I shall not forget.’ 

“TI don’t want your reward,” the girl re- 
plied. “I’ve done it just because—well, never 
mind. You go and nab him.” . P 

Brodie did not suffer the grass to grow 
beneath his feet. He drove straight to Scot- 
land Yard, where he secured a plain-clothes 
man. They took a taxicab to the Mile-End 
Road and entered Letchowiski’s shop to- 
gether. David was alone behind the counter. 

“What can I show the gentlemen?” he 
inquired urbanely. 

“We want to speak to your grandfather,” 
Brodie announced. ‘“‘ You needn’t leave the 
shop. I know the way.” 

They passed down the little steps into the 
stuffy sitting-room. Abraham Letchowiski 
was sitting in his chair, gazing into the fire. 
He looked at the visitors uneasily. 

“What do you want here?” he asked. “I 
am not well to-day. I am not speaking of 
business.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Letchowiski,”’ 


isn’t it?’’ he 
“Glad to 


She came up 


that,”” was the 


that’s what 


Brodi« -} 


answered. “It’s just a word with your as 
sistant we’re after.” 
The uneasiness in the old man’s face 


changed into terror. 


“What do you want with him?” he ex- 
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claimed. ‘He is a respectable young man, a 
very clever watchmaker. He comes from 
Switzerland. He has done nothing wrong.” 

Brodie turned to the constable. 

“Don’t let him move,” he directed. “I 
can hear the dynamo stopping.” 

He ran down the passage and threw open 
the door. The man who had been working 
at the bench turned to face him. The whirr 
of the dynamo was slackening, but Harvey 
Grimm had had no time to collect his tools. 
Brodie saw them, and his eyes sparkled. 

“Edward Levy,” he said, “I arrest you on 
the charge of breaking up stolen diamonds. 
I have a constable in the room outside. You'll 
have to come up to the police-station with us 
and be questioned.” 

The young man laughed scornfully. He 
pointed to semething bright held in the 
teeth of a small brass vice. With a touch 
of his finger he released it. 

“‘Diamonds!”’ he scoffed. 
expert on sham jewelry!” 


“Why, I am an 


RODIE pressed incautiously forward and 

Harvey Grimm’s left hand swung round 
with a lightning-like stroke. The detective 
went over like a log. Harvey Grimm forced 
his knotted handkerchief into his mouth, 
closed and locked the door through which 
he had entered. Then he threw off his 
overall and caught up his coat and overcoat. 

“You're a clever fellow, Paul Brodie,” he 
said to the writhing figure upon the floor. 
“Sorry I can’t stop to discuss this matter 
with you.’ 

He threw a little higher open the window 
which led into the yard, vaulted through and 

walked swiftly down the entry. He strolled 
into the broad thoroughfare, wiping the mois- 
ture from his forehead and looking every where 
for a taxi. 

““My heavens!” he muttered to himself. 
““We’re coming near the end of things!” 

Listening all the while for footsteps behind, 
which never came, he at last hailed a taxicab 
and was driven to Aldgate. At the Mansion 
House he alighted, and in another taxicab 
made his way to one of the streets on the 
north side of the Strand. Here he entered 
a passageway, climbed the stairs past a 
second-hand clothes shop, and on the second 
flight opened the door of a room with a 
latchkey. He gave a little murmur of relief 
as he discovered a young man in a dressing- 
gown, seated in an armchair with his feet up 
on the mantelpiece, reading a paper-backed 
novel. The young man bore a remarkable 
resemblance to Mr. Harvey Grimm. 

“Thank heavens you are in!” the new- 
comer exclaimed, commencing like lightning 
to throw off his clothes. ‘Turn on the bath, 
Jim—quick as you can—and take these 
clothes down to the shop. Shove ’em away 
anywhere.” 

The young man was already busying him- 
self about the place. 

“Anything wrong, sir?” he asked. 

“T’ve just had the devil of a squeak,” 
Harvey Grimm declared. “It'll be touch 
and go this time. How did I spend the 
morning?” 

“We made a point of calling at your tailor, 
sir,” the young man replied, ‘‘also your 
hosier. We looked in at Bendlebury’s in 
Cork Street, and we had a cocktail—two, I 
think—at Fitz’s bar.” 

“Capital!” Harvey Grimm muttered. 
“What did I do last night?” 

“Last night we wore dinner clothes, sir,” 
the young man went on. “We dined at 
Romano’ s 

“Alone, I trust?’’ Harvey Grimm snapped. 

‘Quite alone, sir,’’ the young man assented. 
““We conversed for a time with two ladies at 
an adjoining table. Luigi spoke to us twice.” 

Harvey Grimm bolted through the door, 
and for a few moments afterwards there was 
a sound of splashing. When he reappeared, 
a short time later, his complexion seemed to 
have undergone a marvelous change and the 
most wonderful wig in the world had dis- 
appeared. The young man helped him into 
a blue serge suit. In five minutes he was 
dressed. 

“By George, this is quick work!” Harvey 
Grimm murmured, his eyes _ sparkling. 
“There’s ten pounds on the table, Jim. 
Put it in your pocket. I'll drop in to-morrow 
or the next day. Don’t wait two moments 
after I’ve gone. Get rid of all the clothes I 
have been wearing in the darkest corner of 
the store. There goes the wig,” he added, 
throwing it on the fire. ‘‘There won’t be 
any more Mile-End for a little time. Get to 
work like blazes, Jim, and good-by!”’ 


HE young man handed him a sheet of 
paper. 
“ There are our movements, sir, since you 


left last Wednesday. You will find about a 
dozen recognitions a day.” 

Harvey Grimm thrust the paper into his 
pocket, stole swiftly down the stairs, paused 
for a moment on the threshold—it was his 
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one moment of aanger—and then strolled 
jauntily out. The street was almost empty. 
A few seconds and he was in the Strand. He 
plunged into a tobacconist’s shop, bought 
half a dozen cigarettes, one of which he lit, 
and a few minutes later he climbed the stairs 
leading to Aaron Rodd’s office. There was 
no immediate answer to his knock, so he 
opened the door and stepped inside. A tall 
figure in khaki was standing in front of the 
looking-glass, going through sundry mys- 
terious evolutions. Harvey Grimm stared 
at him in blank amazement. 

“Good heavens!” he gasped. 
well!” 

The poet turned round and saluted Harvey 
Grimm in jaunty fashicn. 

““Cheero, Harvey!” he exc laimed. 
see, I’ve taken the plunge.” 

“Fine fellow,” Harvey Grimm murmured. 
“Tell us about it?” 

“T came in to tell Aaron,” the poet went 
on, “‘but he is absent. The fact is, at first 
I didn’t feel the call of this sort of thing at all. 
But a few days ago old Harris asked me to 
write them a patriotic poem. I tell you I no 
sooner got into the swim of it than I felt the 
fever burning in my own veins. I will read 
you the poem shortly. The first person whom 
it brought into khaki was myself.” 

“You seem to have done the job pretty 
quickly,” Harvey Grimm observed. 

“LT joined an Officers’ Training Corps only 
a few days ago,” Cresswell explained. “I 
went to my tailor’s for a uniform and found 
that he had one made for a man exactly my 
height, who was down with pneumonia. So I 
just stepped into it and came around to tell 
Aaron... I’m afraid my adventures will be of 
a different sort for a time. We've had some 
fun though,” he added, with a reminiscent 
gleam in his eyes. 

“We shall miss you,’’ Harvey Grimm 
sighed, ‘“‘but I am beginning to fancy that 
our own number’s about up. I’ve had the 
narrowest shave of my life this morning, and 
I don’t feel that I am out of the wood yet.” 
He consulted his watch. “It is time,” he 
decided, ‘for number one. It is several days 
since I tasted a cocktail. After that we might 
lunch together.” 

The poet assented with alacrity. They 
left a note for Aaron and made their way 
round to the Milan. The bar was rather 
more crowded than usual, and they took 
their cocktails to a settee in a corner of the 
room. Harvey Grimm sent for a page and 
wrote the name of Captain Brinnen on a 
piece of paper. 

“Will you see whether you can find this 
gentleman in the hotel?”’ he directed. 

The boy departed. Harvey Grimm, who 
as a rule was a temperate man, drank up his 
cocktail quickly and sent for another. 


“Tt’s Cress- 


“You 


O you believe in forebodings, Stephen?” 
he asked. 

“T was brought up on them,” the poet Te- 
plied. “There is Irish blood in my veins. 

“TI have had an exciting adventure this 
morning,” Harvey Grimm went on. “So far 
as any human being can see, I am out of it 
as I have been before. But I wish to heaven 
I could see that Belgian and get rid of a few 
baubles.” 

“Let me have them,” his companion begged. 

““No one would suspect me.” 

Harvey Grimm shook his head. 

“They’re not your trouble, my boy,” he 
said. ‘“ Besides, you’re too careless.” 

The page returned a few moments later. 

“The gentleman left the hotel yesterday, 
sir,” he announced. “The hall-porter’—the 
boy was a little confused—‘‘said something 
about the gentleman having changed his 
name.” 

Harvey Grimm’s face grew sterner, and the 
look of trouble about his eyes more_pro- 
nounced. He put a shilling in the boy’s 
hand and sent him away. 

“‘There’s something up here,”’ he muttered. 

“Brinnen has changed his name. If they 
only knew what his other name really was!” 

The poet chuckled. ‘And to think,” he 
murmured, “that I have been in it! What a 
man! 

“The devil of it is,” Harvey Grimm de- 
clared, “‘that I’ve fifty thousand pounds’ 
worth of his stolen jewels around my body 
at the present moment. I fought my way 
out of a trap this morning. I tell you, Stephen, 
as a rule this sort of thing stimulates me. But 
to-day it’s all different. I can’t walk without 
turning round. I can’t hear that door open 
without starting Bring me another 
cocktail, waiter.” 

“Steady, old chap! Your nerves s are dicky.’ 

“Tt’s the first time in my life,” Harvey 
Grimm muttered, “but I’ve got them now. 
I did Brodie in this morning. I left him at 
eleven o’clock, gagged and tied in the work- 
shop he tracked me to. I was Edward Levy 
there, and there isn’t one of them except the 
old man who knew otherwise. Brodie him- 
self never recognized me. The only fear is if 
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here 


Thank the Lord, 


the old man peaches. 
are the cocktails!’ 
“T shall write an epic about you this after 


noon,” the poet declared. “You’ re tense, 
Harvey, that’ s what you are. You're feeling 
life, man. 


“T’m feeling afraid, if that’s anything,” 
Harvey Grimm confessed, raising his glass. 
“There was a woman in it, of course!—a 
fierce, strong young Jewess. If she gets 
after her grandfather, she'll wring the truth 
out of him.” 

Cresswell rose to his feet. 

“Tt will do you good to eat, my friend,”’ he 
suggested. “‘I find you exciting, stimulating, 
but you are wearing yourself out. 

Harvey Grimm sat with tightly clenched 
fists. 

“I’m afraid to go into the restaurant,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Do you notice how that man at the 
bar is staring, Cresswell? Who’s he?” 

“Don’t be a silly ass!’”’ his companion ex- 
claimed. ‘‘That’s Greaves, the London cor- 
respondent of the New York Trombone. 
Come along. Pull yourself together, man.” 

They ordered luncheon and a bottle of 
wine, but for some reason or other the old 
spirit was lacking. Cresswell, too, seemed to 
have inherited a new seriousness with his 
unaccustomed attire. It was their mutual 
recognition of the drawing to an end of one 
little cycle of their life, and, try though he 
might, Harvey Grimm could never escape 
from a queer sense of foreboding. And then, 
towards the end of the meal, a page came 
into the room, gazed around for a moment 
and approached their table. 

“Two gentlemen would like to speak to 
you, Mr. Grimm,” he announced. 


ARVEY GRIMM laid down his knife 

and fork. He nodded to the boy, but 
there was a hunted look in his eyes as he 
turned towards his companion. 

““Stephen, old fellow,’’ he muttered, ‘“‘it’s 
come.” 

The poet laid his hand upon his friend’s 
shoulder. 

“Look here, Harvey,”’ he asked, “‘do you 
want to make a scrap - it? U’m your man, 
if you do. Or I say, have you anything you'd 
like to hand over to me? I can stand the 
racket.” 

Harvey Grimm shook his head firmly. 

*No,”’ he decided, “‘if it’s the end, well, I'll 
face it. If only Jerry hadn’t cleared out, I 
might have got rid of the stones. Good-by, 
Stephen, and good luck to you! Better follow 
me out, perhaps, if I don’t return.” 

He made his way without undue haste from 
the room, exchanging one or two greetings— 
pausing, even, in the swing doors to say a few 
words with a friend. Then, when he stood in 
the little Jobby, he knew that there was truth 
at the back of all his forebodings. It was a 
well-known Scotland Yard inspector and a 
subordinate, both in plain clothes, who were 
standing there with their hats in their hands. 
The inspector greeted him cheerily, but 
dropped his voice. 

“Mr. Grimm,” he said, “‘T’ll have to trouble 
you to come along to headquarters. Just a 
few questions, you understand. But go back 
and say good-by to your friend, if you want 
to.” 

“That’s very considerate of you, Inspec- 
tor,” was the grateful reply. “I'll just tap 
the window, if you’ll allow me.” 

The poet obeyed the summons promptly. 
Harvey Grimm met him by the door and 
took his arm. 

. They’ re after me, Stephen,” he confided. 
“They’re doing it jolly civilly, though. 
There’s a time for going on to the bitter 
end, and there’s a time for dropping it. I’m 
dropping it. Once more, good luck to you!” 
The two men gripped hands. ‘Go back and 
finish your luncheon. You can sign the bill 
for me.” 

The poet played the game and departed, 
after a hearty handshake. Harvey Grimm 
took his seat in a taxicab, the inspector by 
his side, the constable opposite. They drove 
off. 

“Inquiries, eh?’’ Harvey Grimm ruminated. 
“T wonder what you want to inquire about?” 

“‘T fancy,” the inspector said confidentially, 
“that the chief will start by having you 
searched.” 

“What do you expect to find, if it’s a fair 
question?’ 

The inspector smiled. He had thrust his 
arm in friendly fashion through his com- 
panion’s. 

“We've an idea,” he replied, ‘‘that this 
time we shall find a few of Jerry Sands’ 
diamonds.” 


HEN for the third time Harvey Grimm 

was charged with having ; aided and 

abetted in the theft of various jewels found 

in his possession, the magistrate’s court was 

crowded almost to suffocation. The solicitor 

for the Treasury rose at once when called 
(Continued on page 92) 
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walked rapidly away in the tonic sunshine. 

The Squire straightened his shoulders and 
looked round to see whether they had been 
overheard. But the laborers carrying the 
hurdles and Gregson burdened with the coil 
of wire had not been listening. They stood 
now in a group close to the main gate waiting 
for their leader. The Squire walked up to 
them, picking his way among various articles 
of furniture, a cradle, some bedding, a trunk 
or two, which lay scattered in the road in 
front of the white casemented lodge. The 


wife of old Perley, the lodge-keeper, was 
standing on her doorstep. 
‘Well, no offense, Muster Mannering— 


but Perley and me’s going over to my sister’s 
at Wood End to-night, afore the milingtary 
come.”” The black-browed elderly woman 
spoke respectful but firmly. 

“Well, if you go, you don’t come back!” 
shouted the Squire, shaking a threatening 
hand. 

“Thank you, sir. But there’s work for all 
on us, nowadays.” said the woman placidly. 

Then the Squire, with Gregson’s help, set 
himself fiercely to the business. In little 
more than an hour, and with the help of some 
pieces of rope, the gate had been firmly barri- 
caded with hurdles and barbed wire, and the 
Squire taking a poster in large letters from 
his pocket affixed it to the outside of the gate. 
It signified to all and sundry that the Chet- 
worth gate of Mannering Park could now 
only be opened by violence, and that those 
offering such violence would be proceeded 
against according to law. 

When it was done, the Squire first addressed 
a few scathing words to the p ir of park- 
keepers, who smoked imperturbably through 
them, and then transferred a pound note to 
the ready palm of Gregson, who was, it 
seemed, on the point of accepting work as a 
stock-keeper from another of the Squire’s 
farmers—a brother culprit, only less ** hustled” 
than himself by the formidable County Com- 
mittee, which was rapidly putting the fear of 
God into every bad husbandman throughout 
Brookshire. Then the Squire hurried off 
homewards. 

His chief thought now was what that over- 
opinionated young woman at home would 
say to him. He was at once burning to have 
it out with her, and—though he would have 
scorned to confess it—nervous as to how he 
might get through the encounter. 


ATE, however, ordained that his thoughts 

about the person who had now grown so 
important to his household should be affected, 
before he saw her again, from a new quarter. 
The rector, Mr. Pennington, quite unaware 
of the doughty deeds that had been done at 
the Chetworth gate and coming from his own 
home ‘which stood within the park enclosure, 
ran into the Squire at a crossroad. 

The Squire looked at him askance and kept 
his own counsel. The rector was a man of 
peace and had once or twice tried to dissuade 
the Squire from his proposed acts of war. 
The Squire, therefore, did not mean to dis 
cuss them with him. But in general he and 
the rector were good friends. The rector was 
a bit of a man of the world and never at- 
tempted to put a quart into a pint-pot. He 
took the Squire as he found him and would 
have missed the hospitalities of the Hall—or 
rather the conversation they implied—if he 
had been obliged to forego them. The Squire 
on his side had observed with approval that 
the rector was a fair scholar and a bad beggar. 
He could take up quotations from Horace, 
and he was content with such parish sub- 
scriptions as the Squire had given for twenty 
years and was firmly minded not to increase. 

But here also the arrival of Elizabeth had 
stirred the waters. For the rector was actually 
on his way to try and get a new subscription 
out of the Squire; and it was Elizabeth’s 
doing. 

“You remember that child of old Leonard, 
the blacksmith?” said the rector eagerly; “a 
shocking case of bow-legs, one of the worst I 
ever saw. But Miss Bremerton’s taken end- 
less trouble, and now we’ve got an admission 
for him to the orthopedic hospital. But 
there’s a few pounds to be raised for his main- 
tenance—it will be a question of months. I 
was just coming over to see if you would give 
me a little,” he wound up, in a tone of apology. 

The Squire, with a brow all clouds, observed 
that when children were bow-legged it was 
entirely the fault of their mothers. 

“Ah, yes,” said the rector with a sigh. 
“Mrs. Leonard is a slatternly woman—no 
doubt of that. But when you've said that 
you haven’t cured the child.” 

The Squire ungraciously said he would con 
sider it; and the rector, knowing well that he 
would get no more at a first assault, let the 
child alone and concentrated on the topic of 
Elizabeth. 

“An extraordinarily capable creature,”’ he 
said warmly, “‘and a good heart besides. You 
were indeed lucky to find her, and you are 
very wise to give her her head. The village 
folk can’t say enough about her.” 

The Squire felt his mouth twitching. With 
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some horses, is there any choice—but Hob- 
son’s—as to “giving” them their head? 

“Yes, she’s clever enough,” he said, grudg- 
ingly. 

“And it was only to-day,’ pursued the 
rector, “‘that I heard her story from a lady, 
a friend of my wife’s, who’s been spending 
Sunday with us. She seems to have met 
Miss Bremerton and her family at Richmond 
a year or so ago, where everybody who knew 
them had a great respect for them. The 
mother is a nice gentle body, but this elder 
daughter had most of the wits—though there’s 
a boy in a Worcester regiment they’re all very 
fond and proud of—and she always looked 
after the others, since the father, who was a 
civil servant, died six years ago. Then two 
years since she engaged herself to a young 
yeomanry officer.” 

“Eh, what? 
manry officer?” 
round. 


what do you say?—a yeo- 
said the Squire, looking 


RECISELY—a yeomanry officer. They 

were engaged and apparently very 
happy. He was a handsome, upstanding 
fellow, very popular with women. Then 
he went out to Egypt with his regiment, 
and it was intended they should marry when 
he got his first leave. But presently his 
letters began to change. Then they only 
came at long intervals; and at last they 
stopped. He had complained once of an 
attack of sunstroke, and she was wretched, 
thinking he was ill. At last a letter reached 
her from a brother officer, who seems to have 
behaved very kindly, with the explanation. 
Her fiancé had got into the clutches—-no one 
exactly knew how—of a Greek family living 
in Alexandria and had compromised himself 
so badly with one of the daughters that the 
father, a cunning old Greek merchant, had 
compelled him to marry her—threats of ex- 
posure and all the rest! The brother officer 
hinted at a plot, that the poor fellow had 
been trapped, and was more sinned against 
than sinning. However, there it was. He 
was married to the Greek girl; Miss Bremer- 
ton’s letters were returned, and the thing 
was at an end. Our friend says she behaved 
splendidly. She went on with her work in 
the War Trade Department, shirked nothing 
and no one, till suddenly; about six months 
ago she had a bad breakdown— 

“What do you mean?” said the Squire 
abruptly. “She was ill?’ 

‘A combination of overwork and influenza, 
I should think. But no doubt the tragedy had 
a good deal to do with it. She went down to 
stay for a couple of months with an uncle in 
Dorsetshire and got better. Then the family 
lost some money through a solicitor’s mis- 
management—enough anyway to make a 
good deal of difference. Miss Bremerton 
came home and took everything again on 
her own shoulders. You remember, she 
heard of your secretaryship from that Balliol 
man you wrote to who had been a tutor of 
hers when she was at Somerville. She de- 
termined to apply for it. It was more money 
than she was getting in London, and she 
wanted to educate her young sisters. Plucky 
woman! All this interested me very much; 
I confess I have formed a high opinion of her. 
And I thought it would interest you.” 

“‘T don’t know what any of us have to do 
with it,” grumbled the Squire. 

The rector drew himself up a little, resenting 
the implied rebuke. 

“‘T hope I don’t seem to you to be carrying 
gossip for gossip’s sake,”’ he said, rather in- 
dignantly. ‘“‘Nothing was further from my 
intention. I like and admire Miss Bremerton 
a great deal too much.” 

“Well, I don’t know what we can do,” said 
the Squire testily. ‘We can’t unmarry the 
man.” 

The rector pulled up short and offered a 
chilly good-by. As he hurried on towards 
the village—little knowing the obstacles he 
would encounter in his path—he said to him- 
self that the Squire’s manners were really 
past endurance. One could hardly imagine 
that Miss Bremerton would be long able to 
put up with them 


re Squire meanwhile pursued the rest of 

his way, wrapped in rather disagreeable 
reflections. He was not at all grateful to the 
rector for telling him the story—quite the 
reverse. It altered his mental attitude tow- 
ards his secretary; introduced disturbing 
ideas, which he had no use for. He had 
taken for granted that she was one of those 
single women of the present day whose in- 
tellectual interests are enough for them, who 
have never really felt the call of passion and 
can be trusted to look at life sensibly without 
taking love and marriage into account. To 
think of Miss Bremerton as having suffered 
severely from a love-affair—broken her heart 
and injured her health over it—was most dis- 
tracting. If it had happened once—why, of 
course, it might happen again. She was not 
immune; in spite of all her gifts she was sus- 
ceptible, and it was a horrid nuisance. 

As he approached the house, he saw from 





the old clock in the gable of the northern 
front that it was two o'clock. He was half 
an hour late for lunch. Luncheon in fact 
must be over. And indeed, as he passed 
along the library windows, he saw Elizabeth’s 
figure at her desk. It annoyed him that she 
should have gone back to work so soon after 
her meal. He had constantly made it plain 
to her that she was not expected to begin 
work of an afternoon till very much later. 
She would overdo it, and then she would 
break down again as she had done before. 
In his selfishness, his growing dependence on 
her companionship and her help, he began to 
dread the mere chance. 

How agreeable and how fruitful their days 
of work had been lately! He had been an- 
noyed, of course, sometimes by her pre- 
occupation with the war news of the morning. 
Any bad news seemed to haunt her. Her 
color faded away; and if he dictated notes to 
her they would be occasionally inaccurate. 
But that was seldom. In general, he felt 
that he had made great strides during the 
preceding weeks; that, thanks to her, the 
book he was attempting was actually coming 
into shape. She had suggested so much— 
sometimes by her knowledge, sometimes by 
her ignorance. And always so modest, so 
teachable, so docile. 

Docile? The word, passing through his 
mind again as it had in the morning, roused 
in him mingled laughter and uneasiness. For 
outside their. classical work together, nothing 
indeed could be less docile than Miss Bremer- 
ton. How she had withstood him in the mat- 
ter of the codicil! He could see her still, as 
she stood there with her hands behind her, 
defying him. And that morning also, when 
she had spoken her mind on the project of 
the gates. Well now, he had to go in and 
tell her that the deed was done and the park 
was closed. 


E crept round to a side door, nervous lest 

she should perceive him from the library, 
and made Forest get him some lunch. Then 
he hung about the hall smoking. It was 
ridiculous, nonsensical—but he admitted to 
himself that he shrank from facing her. At 
last a third cigarette put the requisite courage 
into him, and he walked slowly to the library. 

As he entered the room Elizabeth rose from 
her chair. She stood there waiting for his 
orders or his report, her quiet eyes upon him. 

He told himself not to be a fool, and 
throwing away his cigarette he walked up 
to her and said in a tone of bravado: 

“Well, the barricades are up!” 

The Squire, having shot his bolt, looked 
anxiously for the effect of it. 

Elizabeth, apparently, took it calmly. She 
was standing with one hand on the table 
behind her, and the autumn sun, streaming 
in through the western windows, caught the 
little golden curls on her temples and the 
one or two small adornments that she habit- 
ually wore, especially a Greek coin hanging 
on a slender chain round her neck. In the 
Squire’s eyes the stately figure in plain black, 
with the brilliant head and hands, had in 
some way gathered into itself the significance 
of the library. All the background of books, 
with its pale and yet rich harmony of tone, 
the glass cases with their bronzes and terra- 
cottas, the statues, the papers on the tables, 
the few flowers that were never wanting to 
Elizabeth’s corner, the taste with which the 
furniture had been rearranged, the general 
elegance and refinement of the big room in 
fact, since Elizabeth had reduced it from 
chaos to order, were now related to her, 
rather than to him. He could not now think 
of the room without her. She had become 
in this short time so markedly its presiding 
spirit. But the presiding spirit was now sur- 
veying him with eyes that seemed to have been 
watchfully withdrawn under puckered brows. 

“IT don’t understand—” said Elizabeth. 
“You have fastened up the gates?” 

“T have,” said the Squire jocularly. 

Elizabeth hesitated. 

“Don’t you believe what the Government 
says, Mr. Mannering,—that everything de- 
pends upen whether we shall have food 
enough to hold out? That we can’t win the 
war unless we can grow more food ourselves?’ , 

“That’s the Government’s affair.” The 
Squire sat down at his own table and began 
to look out a pen. 

“Well, now, Miss Bremerton, I don’t 
think we need spend any more time over 
this tiresome business. I’ve already lost the 
morning. Suppose we get on with the work 
we were doing yesterday?” 

He turned an amicable countenance towards 
her. She on her side moved a little towards 
a window near her table and looked out of it, 
as though reflecting. After a minute she 
turned and came half across the room towards 


im. 
“May I speak to you, please, Mr. Man- 
nering?” 
“By all means. Is there anything amiss?” 
“T think we agreed on a month’s notice on 
either side. I should be glad if you would 
kindly accept my notice as from to-day.” 
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The Squire rose violently and thrust back 
his chair. 
‘And pray, may I ask your reasons?” His 


tone was sarcastic. “T should like to know 
in what I have failed to satisfy you. I suppose 
you thought I was rude to you this morning?” 

“Oh, that didn’t matter,” she said, hastily. 
‘1 don’t want you to misunderstand me. If 
you knew how I have valued this opportunity 
of doing this classical work with you! It is 
wonderful—” her voice wavered a little, or 
the Squire fancied it, “what you have taught 
me even in this short time. I am proud to 
have been your secretarv—and your pupil 
If it were only that,’’ she paused, ‘“‘but you 
have also been so kind as to—to take me into 
your confidence—to let me do things for you 
outside what you engaged me for. see 
plainly that—if I go on with this—I shall 
become your secretary, your agent in fact for 
a great many things besides Greek.” 


ELIZABETH made an impetuous step for- 
ward. ‘Mr. Mannering!—the atmos- 
phere of this house chokes me.” 

The Squire dropped back into his chair, 
watching her with eyes in which he tried, not 
very successfully,,to keep dignity alive. 

“Your reasons?” 

“T am with the country!” she said, not 
without signs of agitation; “‘and you seem 
to me to care nothing about the country!” 

Disputation was never unwelcome to the 
Squire. He riposted: 

“Of course, we mean entirely different 
things by the word.” 

She threw back her head slightly, with a 
gesture of scorn. 

“We might argue that if it were peace 
time. But this is war! Your country—my 
country—has the German grip at her throat. 
A few months—and we are saved, or broken! 
The country that gave us birth—all we have 
—all we are!” Her words came short and 
thick, and she had turned very white. “‘And 
in this house there is never, in your presence, 
a word of -the war!—of the men who are 
dying by land and sea—dying that you and I 
may sit here in peace, that you may talk to 
me about Greek poetry and put spokes in the 
wheel of those who are trying to feed us— 
and defend us—and beat off Germany. Noth- 
ing for the wounded!—nothing for the hos 
pitals!—and you won’t let Pamela doanything! 
Not a farthing for the Red Cross! You made 
me write a letter last week refusing a sub- 
scription. And then, when they only ask you 
to let your land grow food, that the German 
pirates and murderers mayn’t starve us into 
a miseralle submission, then you bar your 
gates! You make endless trouble when the 
country wants every hour of every man’s 
time—you, in your position, give the lead to 
every shirker and coward. No!—I can’t 
bear it any more! I must go. I have had 
happy times here—I love the work—I am 
very glad to earn the money, for my people 
want it. But I must go. My heart—my 
conscience—won’t let me stay!” 

She turned from him with an unconscious 
gesture, which seemed to the Squire to be 
somehow mingled with that of the great 
Victory towering behind her, and went 
quickly back to her table, where she began 
with trembling hands to put her papers 
together. 

The Squire tried to laugh it off. 

“And all this,” he said with a sneer, 
“because I tied up a few gates!” 


HE made no reply. He was conscious of 

mingled dismay and fury. 

“You will stay your month?” he inquired 
at last, coldly. ‘‘ You don’t propose, I imag- 
ine, to leave me at a moment’s notice?’’ She 
was bending over her table and did not look 


up. 

“Oh, yes, I will stay my month.” 

He sat speechless, watching her. She very 
quickly finished what she was doing, and 
taking up her note-book and some _half- 
written letters she left the room. 

“A pretty state of things!” said the Squire, 
and thrusting his long hands into his pockets 
he began to pace the library in the kind of 
temper that may be imagined—given the 
man and the circumstances. 

The difference, however, between this occa- 
sion and others lay in the fact that the penal- 
ties of temper had grown so unjustly heavy. 
The Squire felt himself hideously aggrieved. 
Abominable!—that he should be hindered in 
his just rights and opinions by this indirect 
pressure from a woman. 

To pull down the hurdles, and tamely let 
in Chicksands and his minions—how odious! 
To part with Elizabeth Bremerton and to be 
reduced again to the old chaos and helpless- 
ness, how still more odious! As to the war— 
so like a woman to suppose that any war was 
ever fought with unanimity by any country! 
Look at the Crimea—the Boer War—the 
Napoleonic Wars themselves, if it came to 


at. 
And all the time Elizabeth’s light touch 
upon his will was like the curb on a stubborn 
(Continued on page 94) 
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plunk down dollars that they have earned at 
their own particular combinations of life to 
see the combination you have made of yours. 
It’s all to the good, Denny, and I wish you 
could get the drag of it.” 

“Perhaps it would be well if I could,” 
agreed Mr. Farraday, as he rose and shook 
his big lithe body with the agility of a frolic- 
some puppy, who knows he is going into 
mischief, and looked cautiously at Godfrey. 


ROM that conversation it was natural to 
man nature that the demand for a _half 
interest in the next Hawtry show should have 
been made by Mr. Dennis Farraday of Mr. 
Godfrey Vandeford, and acceded to with the 
brotherly reservations already related. The 
eye-teeth of Mr. Dennis Farraday were very 
precious to Mr. Godfrey Vandeford, and he 
had the intention of taking great care that 
their edges should not be dulled. It was well 
that he did not know that the eleven-fifteen 
train he had taken in his flight to New York 
passed the huge motor of his beloved Jonathan 
in its race up the beach for the home of the 
Violet. 

Now, when all is said and considered a 
large admiration is due and much should be 
forgiven Miss Violet Hawtry who, as half- 
starved Maggie Murphy, had darted out of 
the gutter into the back stage-door at the 
age of fifteen, snapped her huge violet eyes 
with their fringes of black, trilled an Irish 
street song in accompaniment to sundry 
provocative swayings of her lissom young 
body, and thus had made enough impression 
on her world to hang on by the tips of her 
fingers. From this precarious lower round 
of the ladder she had dropped into the out- 
stretched arms of Mr. Godfrey Vandeford, 
when he was casting his first musical comedy 
for the purpose of some violent excitement 
after a snowed-in winter in the Klondike. 

He had taken her to an old stage mother 
he knew, had her thoroughly washed, combed, 
manicured, dressed and schooled, and had 
given her ‘the benefit of the doubt for four 
years while she worked up into the star of 
‘Dear Geraldine”, before he had built High- 
cliff in the artists’ colony of the beach for 
their joint domicile. However, it 1s easier to 
bathe, comb, manicure and luxuriously clothe 
a body than it is to renovate a soul, and 
Maggie dwelt within the Violet in all her 
gutter vigor. It is also safe to say that per- 
haps it was no little of the Maggie which the 
heautiful and haughty Violet threw across 
the footlights to draw to her the primitive in 
the hearts of her vast audiences. It was to 
some extent wisdom of Maggie that the 
Violet was using, as she prepared for her 
first encounter alone with Mr. Dennis 
Farraday. 

“Not the violet and jet, Suzette, but that 
white embroidered lisle, and take time to 
sew three inches of tulle around the top of 
the bodice in front and put folds five inches 
deep across the back,” she commanded, as 
she commenced the whirlwind of a toilette, 
with which she had assured the hurrying 
Dennis she was already adorned. 

“There’s his car! Bring me that orchid 
wrap when I ring for it.’ And leaving the 
admiration of Suzette, the Violet hurried 
down to drink from the cup of the same 
vintage she was sure would be offered her 
by Mr. Dennis Farraday. It was offered. 

‘It’s awfully good of you people to help a 
poor lonely dub to a pleasant evening,” were 
the words with which the victim greeted the 
Violet, while his eyes offered the portion of 
admiration she had expected as he beheld her 
bathed in the radiance of the moon. 

“Sure, the pleasure is ours—or rather 
mine,’ she answered with not a little trepi- 
dation well hidden under her rich voice. 

“Van, the poor darling, got a telephone 
message just twenty minutes ago to come 
back to New York to-night. I've just 
motored him up the beach to catch the 
eleven-fifteen train. And you’ve had your 
race down for nothing; poor Simone!” she 
added. 

“Oh, I say, can’t we just go on over to supper 
at the Beach Inn?” And he was as eager as 
a boy in his friendly efforts to mend what he 
thought must be a broken evening for her. 

“I'd love it,” answered the Violet with a 
flash of her white teeth and violet eyes at 
him. 


UT the gaiety and amusement at the inn 

were just a prelude to the ride home in the 
moonlight which the Violet took with good 
Dennis Farraday and during which she dis 
covered that there is such a thing as honor 
among men about poaching on other men’s 
preserves, and during which also the fate of 
Patricia and her play hung in the balance. 

“Just what or whom are we racing?” she 
questioned him as they flew along the beach. 

“A bit fast?” asked Mr. Farraday with a 
protective laugh, as he slowed down the 
flight. 

“‘Let’s loaf and talk a while,” the Violet 
answered with a tentative note of invitation 
in her voice. 
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“T had thought you and Van and I would 
have a great powwow over the play this 
evening, and it’s fierce that he had to get 
back to that furnace a night. like this, but 
we can limp along on a few ideas without 
him maybe. What do you think of ‘The 
Purple Slipper’?”’ And as he set the car at an 
easy pace he turned and looked down at the 
lovely face so near his shoulder with a great 
and extremely boyish enthusiasm. 

“What do you think about it? You tell 
first,”’ she said with a smile that answered his 
enthusiasm adequately and which served to 
cover with agility the fact that she had not 
read the play. 

“Well, at first it seemed a queer kind of 
vehicle for you, but as I read on I could see 
you queening it in all those furbelows of 
dress, as well as the adventure and sentiment. 
It’s a little serious in situation, but it is full of 
comedy-adventure in line, and I can just see 
the audience eat you up in it. I told Van so, 
and I bought in before I had read more than 
half the second act. I don’t feel as if I could 
wait to see you in that dinner scene, where 
you hold the enemies of your spouse con- 
founded. I agree with Van that your emo- 
tional qualities may exceed your comedy.” 

“Does Van back my emotional acting 
against my comedy?”’ the Violet asked with 
barely concealed surprise in her voice. 

“He does. He says that ‘The Purple 
Slipper’ is going to be the sensation of Broad- 
way for the early fall, and I agree with him. 
Do you feel as sure of it as he says you are?” 

“Ves,” answered the Violet, and, by her 
assent in premeditated ignorance of the con- 
tents of the play manuscript, she put the 
second cross on the production which made 
it a double on the fate of Mr. Dennis Farraday 
as a theatrical producer. However, that fact 
may have been balanced by the fact that it 
was the third on the fate of Miss Patricia 
Adair. Crosses on fates in the world of 
Broadway go in singles, doubles and threes, 
and no man can tell their exact significance. 

“Good,” answered Mr. Dennis Farraday, 
with another and still broader smile of grati- 
fication and admiration of the Violet—as an 
artist—which smile further infuriated, but 
equally inspired her. “And what a grand 
time we'll all have putting it across! I’m 
going to help Van see actors for the cast on 
Friday, and I’m going to sit in on rehearsals 
straight through. Think of having the 
honor of being co-producer for Violet Hawtry 
for my first shot!” 

“Sure, I’ll make it a success for you, man, 
dear,” was the Violet’s reply, in a brogue that 
was like rich cream poured over peaches as 
she snuggled her bare shoulder, from which 
the orchid wrap had slipped, with a natural 
little shiver against good Dennis’s wheel arm. 

But the maneuver brought the Violet 
nothing, and on arrival home Farraday waved 
a last good night from the step as she vanished 
into the darkness of the house, a very different 
finale from what she had been planning forhim 
for several hours. 

“T’ll have to be publicly and finally severed 
from Van before I annex him,” was the solilo- 
quy of the Violet as she prepared for her 
slumber of beauty 


AFTER that moonlit night in August fate 
spun her web, which she called “‘The 
Purple Slipper”, rapidly, and for a number 
of the people involved life became very hectic. 
And the center of the whirl was Mr. Adolph 
Meyers, though he was safely functioning 
with power behind the throne occupied by 
Mr. Godfrey Vandeford’s nonchalant and 
elegantly clad figure. 

‘But Mr. Vandeford, sir, it is never before 
that you have produced a play without a 
reading,” he remonstrated on the morning of 
the day set for the picking of the cast from 
those probably suitable chosen by Chambers, 
the invaluable agent of the great army of 
those theatrically employed. “Actors will be 
here from twelve o’clock even to six. How 
will a choice be made? 

“I’m trusting to your hunch about the 
purple manuscript falling on the day of the 
Violet letter, Pops,’ answered Mr. Godfrey 
Vandeford. ‘Make out a little memorandum 
against each name that tells me what to pick. 
I like the idea of going it blind that way—it 
may be lucky.” With which remark Mr. 
Godfrey Vandeford turned from the anxious 
Mr. Meyers to answer the telephone at his 
elbow. In a second he was speaking to the 
most eminent stage director on Broadway. 

“Yes, this is Godfrey Vandeford, Bill. I’m 
going to give Hawtry a little canter before 
‘The Rosie Posie Girl’. New line for her 


and doubtful. Like to take hold for a 
pittance?” . . 
“Oh, yes, that three hundred a week for 


the ‘Posie Girl’ goes, of course, but this play 
is just a Hawtry whim. One hundred a week 
is my limit, and you ought to do it for seventy- 
five. Y ou can sit in your chair ai: the time for 
all I care.” . 

“Now you get me—a hundred it is. We'll 
start ‘The Purple Slipper’ on Monday. : 
Yes, that’s its blooming name. , By!” 
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“Why do you reckon Samuei Goldstein 
likes to, build up a reputation on Broadway 
for the name of William Rooney, Pops?” 
inquired Mr. Vandeford, with the idle cur- 
iosity of a free and untroubled mind. 

“It is the prejudice against Hebrews for a 
reason,” answered Mr. Meyers with a glint 
in his gemlike eyes and a wave of color flush- 
ing across his high, scholarly forehead. 

“Well, the top crust of the whole show 
business is Hebrew, and I should think that 
you would be proud of the fact. I’m even 
proud that a man named Adolph Meyers run 
this whole company and me included,” said 
Mr. Vandeford, without taking the trouble to 
glance at the wave of gratified pride, devotion 
and embarrassment that swept over the coun- 
tenance cf his faithful henchmen. ‘“ Now I'll 
get a iittle booking for your ‘Purple Slipper’, 
and that is all you need expect me to do 
except shoulder all the loss I haven’t shunted 
onto Denny.’ 

“Tt is to be a win, not a loss,’ murmured the 
loy al Adolph under his breath, with a glance 
of affection at the absorbed Mr. Godfrey 
Vandeford. 


HE casting of “‘The Purple Slipper” was 

a joy to Mr. Dennis Farraday, for which 
he was to pay well in the future, but it was 
conducted in pure glee. He sat beside Mr. 
Godfrey Vandeford in the latter’s long, 
Persian carpeted, soft-tinted and photograph- 
bedecked private office beside that eminent 
producer and watched the strong light from 
over their shoulders reveal the points of the 
men and women, who came in to exhibit 
themselves and undergo Mr. Godfrey Vande- 
ford’s grilling. 

“You know, Bébé, it is not necessary to 
put on more than a hundred extra pounds 
when in training for the heavy mother,” 
Vandeford genially admonished a very large 
lady of uncertain age, which age was artfully 
covered with rouge, powder, pencil and lip 
stick, who sank into the chair facing him with 
a pathetic remnant of the former grace which 
had got her as far as being a dependable 
leading woman to any star who could go her 
a few points better. 

“Well, it’s not-from living on large salaries 
from you that I have put on the pounds, Mr. 
Godfrey Vandeford,” she answered him with 
a jovial laugh. 

““How’ll seventy-five a week, with costumes 
of frills and powdered hair, do you? Thirty 
sides and the center of the stage four times.” 
Sides, meaning single sheets of dialogues, puz- 
zled Mr. Farraday, but he made a mental 
note to seek that information. 

“T haven’t had a part this winter, Godfrey,” 
she laughed and sobbed on Mr. Vandeford’s 
shoulder. ‘I’m living in a suitcase at Mrs. 
Pinkham’s.”’ 

“Stop and get a twenty-five check from 
Dolph and be on the job Monday at the 
Barrett Theatre. Now run!” And Mr. 
Vandeford gave Miss Bébé Herne a gentle 
shove towards the door, which hint she took 
with an alacrity that had in it a great deal of 
leftover grace. 

“Supported a lot of big guns for years. 
Knows her business better than any actress 
on Broadway,” said Mr. Godfrey Vandeford 
to his horrified confrére as the door closed 
behind the old beauty. “Picked up Wallace 
Kent when he was a piffling, faded juvenile, 
and taught him to be a good elderly support 
worth his hundred to any director. Dopes a 
bit, but can be depended upon. Next.” 

This time there entered a husky young 
brute of a boy with shoulders broad enough 
to run a double-decker plow. His hair was 
long and sleeked close to his well-shaped 
head, but his well-cut mouth and chin sagged 
and his eyes were bold and sophisticated. 
In costume he was the glass and mould of 
Broadway fashion. 

“Reginald Leigh, 
in a nice voice. 

“Heavy juvenile at fifty a week,” offered 
Mr. Vandeford, with an indifferent glance up 
from the paper in his hand prepared for his 
guidance by the indefatigable Mr. Meyers. 

‘My price is a hundred, Mr. Vandeford,” 
answered Mr. Leigh very pleasantly, and he 
took a grip on his hat and stick that was 
meant to convey the idea of immediate 
departure. 

“‘Sorry,’’ answered Mr. Vandeford, with a 
finality that staggered Mr. Dennis Farraday, 
for the youngster’s looks and charm were so 
evident that it pained him to see “The 
Purple Slipper” lose them. 

“Just leave your telephone number with 
Mr. Meyers in the outer office, please. Good 
morning, Mr. Leigh.’’ The dismissal in the 
“good morning’”’ was spoken in such a tone 
that it was obeyed in short order. 

“That is a find,” said Mr. Godfrey Vande- 
ford to the gasping Mr. Dennis Farraday. 
“Handsome young chaps who have any kind 


’ he announced himself 


of manliness are hard to find these days. Too 
busy to be aetors.’ 
“Why didn’t you engage him?” further 


gasped his partner in the adventure of ‘‘The 
Purple Slipper’. 





“T’ll let him cool his heels to get some of 
the know-it out of his system. Dolph will 
make him come around and beg in less than 
twenty-four hours.” 

“See here, Van, these people are artists to 
whom you are trusting your money and 
~ ams as a producer, and you treat them 
ike—— 

“Foolish children that they are,” inter 
rupted Mr. Vandeford. ‘‘Next!”” and he 
pressed a button under his desk that buzzed 
for Mr. Meyers’ ears alone. 


MMEDIATELY there entered a debon- 

air, semi-elderly, very handsome and sleek 
gentleman of uncertain age. 

“Hello, Kent, want to support Bébé in a 
costume play for a hundred a week?” asked 
Mr. Vandeford, with not an instant’s greeting 
in answer to that gentleman’s cordial “good 
morning”. 

“In New York or the road?” questioned 
Mr. Kent, with an assurance that he tried to 
make bold. 

“To the devil if I send you there,” 
answer he got straight off the bat. 


“Done. 

“See Dolph; 
adv ance.” 

“He’s giving fifty.” 

“To whom?” 

“Bébé.”’ 

“He did that because he knew that you'd 
get half of what he gave her. Ten’s your 
limit.” 

“All right. Good morning!” With which 
Mr. Kent rapidly made his exit. 

“Old reprobate; but he does feed the lines 
to his opposite, and Bébé happy is worth 
twice Bébé in a grouch. You see what the 
whole blamed thing is like and 7” We. 
Vandeford was interrupted by the tinkle of 
the telephone at his elbow. 

“‘When did you get in?” . 

“Not busy at all.” . . . 

“The C laridge?” Bae 

“Right away. 

“Haven't seen or ‘heard from him in two 
days.”’.. 
= Right over.’ 

From ov - as he was forced to do, 
this one-sided conversation, how could Mr. 
Dennis Farraday i imagine that Violet Hawtry 
had come into sultry New York seeking him 
to devour and that his keeper was rushing 
away from his presence to his defense? 

“You and Pops engage the rest, Denny. 
You see the trick now. Try your hand, old 
man, and if you pick a flivver there are 
plenty more to cast in and her out. By!” 
And before Mr. Farraday could protest he 
was left alone in the inquisition room. An 
as Mr. Godfrey Vandeford went down in an 
elevator on his way to the Claridge to deliver 
the next instalment of the subjugation of 
Miss Violet Hawtry, he passed a live wire 
going up opposite him and met one walking 
down Forty-second Street, neither of which 
he could bé expected to recognize, as he had 
never seen either. 

The first of the two dynamos walked into 
the office of the Vandeford Producing Com- 
pany and failed to thrill Mr. Adolph Meyers 
in the least, a fact for which he could never 
afterwards account. He motioned her into 
the inner office and left her to her fate and 
Mr. Dennis Farraday. 


ee 30D morning, Mr. Vandeford,” she 
said in a queer throaty kind of voice 
that had in it a “come hither” of unusual 
quality. And she stood at ease before the 
long desk with a grace that was unmistakably 
that of complete assurance. 

“I’m not Mr. Vandeford, but his—his 
partner, Dennis Farraday. won't 
you be seated?” and with the happy, con- 
siderate manner of his that he had always 
used to all women he offered her his own 
chair and appropriated that of authority 
which Mr. Vandeford always occupied. 

“Thank you,”’ answered the young woman 
with an ease equal to hisown. “Iam Mildred 
Lindsey, and Mr. Chambers sent me in to see 
if could support Miss Hawtry.” 

<r—er, what experience?” Mr. Dennis 
Farraday managed to ask by assembling 
his impressions of the last two hours. 

“Five years in stock on the Pacific coast, 
two years in towns between and two weeks in 
a flivver here on Broadway early in the spring. 
Dead broke, hungry, and about ready to make 
good for some manager.” As the answer was 
fired point blank at him, Mr. Dennis Farra- 
day seemed to see a fire of psychic hunger 
blaze as high as that of wolfish physica! agony 
in the girl’s eyes. 

Mr. Dennis Farraday eagerly searched on 
the paper for guidance in casting, made out 
by Mr. Adolph Meyers for the benefit of Mr. 
Vandeford, and found “woman support”, 
and opposite the item of salary—seventy-five 
dollars. He doubled. 

“How would a hundred and fifty a week 
with costumes do for salary? You can have 
a couple of weeks advance right now if you 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Finish your manicure with Cutex 
Nail Polish. Gives your nails a trans- 
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Why you must not cut the cuticle 


Manicure your nails without cutting 
how much lovelier they can look! 


See 


N manicuring your nails don't 
cut or trim the cuticle. When 
you cut the cuticle, it grows 

tough and ragged. It breaks and 
forms hang-nails. All around the 
base of the nail little cracks open 
upon the tender sensitive skin 
underneath. The skin about the 


base of your nails becomes dry 


and rough—the appearance of 
your whole hand is ruined. 


Knowing the need for a safe 
and efficient cuticle remover, a 
specialist worked out the formula 
for Cutex. Cutex has taken the 
place of the ruinous knife and 
scissors. It is absolutely harm- 
less. It will quickly remove sur- 
plus cuticle without cutting, leav- 


ing the skin at the base of the 
nail firm and smooth. 


How to manicure without 
cutting 


Wrap a little cotton around 
the end of an orange stick. Both 
cotton and orange stick come in 
the Cutex package. Dip the stick 
into the bottle and work around 
the base of the nail, gently push- 
ing back the cuticle. Then care- 
fully rinse off the dead surplus 
skin with clear water, pushing the 
cuticle back when drying the 
hands. 


If your skin has the tendency 
to become dry, rub a little Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort—a mild sooth- 
ing cream—around ‘the base of 
your nails when you go to bed. 


Have your first Cutex manicure 
today. Notice how short a time 


it takes and what a well-groomed 
appearance your nails have. 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, 
comes in 30c, 60c and $1.25 
bottles. Cutex Nail White is 30c. 
Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, 
powder, liquid or stick form is 
30c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort is 
30c. If your store hasn't what 
you want, order direct. 


Let us send you this complete 
manicure set 


Mail the coupon today with 
15c (10c for the set and 5c for 
packing and postage) and we 
will send you a complete Indi- 
vidual Manicure Set, 
enough for at least six 
manicures. Send for it 
today. Address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 408, 114 
West 17th Street, New 
York City. 

If you live in Canada, send 15¢ 
to Maclean, Benn €& Nelson, 
Limited, Dept. 408, 489 St. Paul 
Street West, Montreal, for your 
sample set and get Canadian prices. 
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like,” he said in as easy, nonchalant manner 
as near that of Mr. Vandeford as he could 
muster, for those fires of hunger in the girl’s 
eyes were searching holes in Mr. Dennis 
Farraday’s pocket. 

“Tt would save my life—but—but could 
you tell me a little about the part? I might 
not be able to play it.’”’ There was both hope 
and fear in her compelling voice. 

The question found Mr. Dennis Farraday 
unprepared by any precedent established in 
the two foregoing hours, for, between the 
artists and Mr. Vandeford there had been 
alone the matter of salary to be settled, and 
not one of them had inquired whether they 
were being engaged to play a Billy Sunday or 
an Ethiopian slave. But in another way it 
found him better prepared than would have 
been Mr. Godfrey Vandeford. He had read 
the manuscript of “‘The Purple Slipper”, and 
Mr. Vandeford had not. 

“Well, to my way of thinking the support- 
ing part is about as good as the leading one,” 
said Mr. Dennis Farraday, and forthwith he 
launched out on an eager, enthusiastic resumé 
of the plot and atmosphere. And as he talked, 
Mildred Lindsey leaned across the table tow- 
ards him and fairly drank in his words. 

see—it’s wonderful, and it’ can be 
made——”’ At this juncture the eye of Mr. 
Adolph Meyers was inserted to a crack of the 
door and then removed, as he shook his head 
in puzzled doubt. He had intended to intrude 
to the rescue of his co-employer’s inexper- 
ience, but he decided that the time was not 
ripe by one glance at Mr. Farraday’s eager 
face, surmounted by its rampant, red leonine 


lock. 

For a half hour Mr. Meyers wrote on while 
the animated voices boomed and purled in the 
office beyond the crack of the door and then 
arrived the second live wire. The office door 
opened timidly, and somebody entered so 
quietly that she stood beside Mr. Adolph 
Meyers before he had lifted his head. 

It was the author of ‘The Renunciation of 
Rosalind”, now “The Purple Slipper’, and 
she looked every inch of it! Miss Elvira, 
guided by Harper’s Bazar had done her best 
with the blue silk tailor suit, and Fifth Avenue 
could have done no better. 

“Can I see Mr. Vandeford? I am Miss 
Patricia Adair,” she announced herself in a 
very rich and calm Southern voice and 
manner. 

Mr. Adolph Meyers sprang to his feet with 
the impact of the shock. 

“Mr. Vandeford is not in the office, Mad- 
ame, at present,” he managed to gasp. “Mr. 
Dennis Farraday, the partner of Mr. Vande- 
ford, is actors engaging, Miss, in his absence. 
Will you walk in?” And in almost the first 
panic in which he had ever indulged Mr. 
Adolph Meyers showed the proud young 
author into the sanctum sanctorum. 

“Tt is Miss Adair, the author of your play, 
Mr. Farraday, would speak with you,” he 
announced across the long room, bowed in a 
way he had never done in his life, and shut 
the door behind Miss Adair. 

“By Jove, Miss Adair, it is a little bit of all 
right that you come in and catch Miss Lindsey 
and me enthusing over our—your play! Let 
me introduce Miss Lindsey, who is to support 
Miss Hawtry in the part of Ruth.” And 
bonnie Dennis, the angel, beamed with pure 
joy at the good time he was having as a 
producer. At the very sight and sound of 
him, poor Patricia, who had been wandering 
up and down Forty-second Street for a half 
hour looking for the tallest building, took 

( To be continued in 


both comfort and delight, and her sea-gray 
eyes returned the beam of his eyes with stars 
in their depths. 

“It’s so wonderful that you like my play 
and are going to produce it, and you to act in 
it, Miss Lindsey,’”’ she said, as she seated 
herself in the chair Mr. Farraday drew up 
for her and looked at them both with respect- 
ful awe in her eyes and a flush of color in her 
cheeks. 

Then ensued more than a half hour of the 
most enthusiastic discussion of plays in gen- 
eral, and Miss Adair’s in particular. Both 
Mr. Dennis Farraday and Miss Mildred 
Lindsey were impressed with the fact that the 
author of “‘The Renunciation of Rosalind” 
had learned her business from the most erudite 
sources, and they talked Shakespeare until 
they at last wound themselves up into a com- 
plete pause. Miss Adair broke the strain. 

“I’m awfully hungry, and I don’t know 
where to go to get anything to eat,” she said, 
with exactly the same tone of confidence she 
had used in asking old Jeff for a cold muffin 
in between meals of her eighth summer. 

“By Jove, we are all hungry! You girls 
come with me,” exclaimed Mr. Dennis Farra- 
day, as he jumped to his feet and looked 
around for his hat. 

“Thank you, but I think I had better go 
home to—to see about—” “Miss Lindsey 
was faltering with the embarrassment of 
those who are both proud and hungry when 
food is offered them socially. 

“Nonsense! You are coming over to the 
Claridge with Miss Adair and me for a bite. 
Then you can come back here and see Dolph. 
Dolph, make out a check for Miss Lindsey’s 
advance. Shall we say one or two hundred, 
Miss Lindsey?’’ And Dennis Farraday was 
in his element when doing the breezy pro- 
tective to two girls at once. 

“One hundred, please,” answered Miss 
Lindsey with color mounting to her cheeks 
that underpainted that already there, and 
she glanced with amusement at the surprise 
that manifested itself for an instant on the 
round face of Mr. Meyers that an actress 
should not “grab” all offered her and then 
plead for more. 

The three of them scudded along a few 
blocks of the sun-steamed streets into the 
coolness of the Claridge, also into the heart 
of a situation that had been seething for an 
hour between Mr. Godfrey Vandeford and 
Miss Violet Hawtry. 

“Why did you leave Highcliff like a thief 
in the night?”’ the Violet was saying. 

“Did you read the deeds Dolph gave you 
when he went up to pack my personal effects?”’ 

“Yes, thanks! I suppose you consider High- 
cliff the price of your freedom?” 

** And cheap at that!” 

“Then why not turn me over to Weiner?” 
Violet asked in a dangerous tone of voice that 
made Mr. Vandeford glance around with ap- 
prehension at who would witness the explosion 
if it occurred. ‘But it did not come, for Dennis 
Farraday’s big voice boomed right at the 
elbows of the embattled pair. ‘Look who’s 
here, Van!” 

Mr. Godfrey Vandeford looked up quickly, 
and as quickly rose to his feet. And with one 
glance into slate-gray eyes behind long black 
lashes filled with awe, and lifted in worshipful 
gratitude to him, his heart rose in his breast 
and all but flitted out upon his sleeve. 

“Miss Adair, Mr. Vandeford, the producer 
of your play,”’ good Dennis flourished. ‘And 
Miss Violet Hawtry! In fact the whole happy 
family!” 
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ONEY is the root of many a noble 
ambition, and in the summer of 
1917 it led Miss Patricia Adair, of 
Adairville, Ky., to write for the stage. Rose- 
meade, the ancestral home in which she lived 
with her grandfather and brother, was about 
to be foreclosed on a mortgage, and in a last 
effort to avert disaster she wrote a play 
based on the dramatic experiences of her 
great-grandmother, as detailed in some old 
letters. This she sent to Mr. Godfrey Vande- 
ford, theatrical producer, in New York, and 
by a happy chance caught that worthy 
gentleman at the psychological moment. 

Mr. Vandeford had just received a letter 
from Violet Hawtry, the star of several suc- 
cessful musical comedies, in which she asked 
to be released from her contract with him in 
order to go under the management of Weiner, 
one of his most formidable rivals. She also 
urged him to sell to Weiner the manuscript 
of “The Rosie Posie Girl”, a new musical 
comedy, for which there had been the keenest 
competition among producers and which he 
had acquired. Incensed at the Violet’s in- 
gratitude for the five years that he had spent 
building her up into a star, Vandeford decided 
that she should be humbled by one good— 


and 


Proadway 


but inexpensive—failure: He would put her 
into the play that happened to arrive at the 
same time as her letter. Wrapped in violet 
paper and tied with ribbons, it looked to be 
just the amateurish vehicle needed for the 
castigation of a recalcitrant actress. Also 
there was the accord in name and color which, 
he declared, was nothing more or less than a 
“hunch”. He inquired the title of the play, 
learned from Adolph Meyers, his reader, that 
it was “The Renunciation of Rosalind”, 
promptly rechristened it “‘The Purple Slip- 
per” and, without so much as reading a line 
of it, ordered Meyers to negotiate with the 
author and to begin preparations for its cast- 
ing. Then he set off for Highcliff, the Violet’s 
summer home on Long Island, to inform his 
star of the new play that he has secured for 


er. 

But the levity and malice with which “The 
Romance of Rosalind’? was undertaken in 
New York had no counterpart in Kentucky. 
There it was the great adventure that was to 
save Rosemeade and bring recognition to a 
genius. Immediately on receipt of the letter 
accepting her play, Patricia Adair began 
lively preparations to go to New York in 
order to assist at rehearsals. 


The second instalment of this serial appears on page 53 of this issue 
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butter and eggs, with the neighborhood 
seamstress, in the knitting-bag of some friend 
who dropped in for a cup of tea. So, though 
she asked no questions, Miss Artemisia was 
aware of much that interested while it did not 
surprise her. Young bloods will be young 
bloods, of course, but girls ought to know 
better. * Modest girls do. She was sorry, 
however, for old Tom Leary. 

“T always told him he’d regret having 
salvaged that water baby—a child of whose 
antecedents we knew absolutely nothing,” 
she remarked. 

“Why, but Artemisia,” protested her guest 
of the moment, “‘when he saw a child’s arm 
waving out there among the wreckage, he 
had to swim out and get it! He couldn’t very 
well have done anything else.” 

The Kentucky River is not always a placid 
yellow waterway, with logs and pleasure-boats 
afloat upon its bosom. Sometimes in spring 
it is a changeling river, wild and fierce, bear- 
ing strange prey down from its raids among 
the uplands. 

“He could if he’d been anything but a 
drunken Irishman,” pronounced Miss Arte- 
misia. ‘‘He could have gotten a boat, and 
saved the baby a wetting and a bad attack of 
croup. And he needn’t have adopted it. 
Ridiculous—the town drunkard trying to 
bring up a girl child!” 

“Who else would have been willing to?” 

“T would,” said the other crossly. ‘Of 
course, it should have been sent to an orphan 
asylum. But when Tom made such a fuss 
about that, I offered to take the child myself 
and bring her up to be a decent little servant- 
girl for me. What do you suppose he said to 
that? ‘A servant-girl!—sure, ma’am, how do 
we know but what she’s the daughter of a 
prince’?”’ 

The other smiled. ‘How like Tom Leary! 
His idea of bringing up a princess seems to be 
to let her run the streets in idleness, day or 
night, with whoever comes along. Do you 
know, I was awakened last night—it must 
have been midnight!—by the sound of singing 
in the street, and I looked out, and there was 
Mamie Leary going by in an automobile with 
three voung men—boys we know, my dear!” 

“One of them my nephew Byrd, I'll be 
bound,” remarked Miss Artemisia calmly. 
“He shows good taste, at least. She's a 
pretty thing.” 


HE was a pretty thing. Others than young 
Byrd Craddock and old Tom Leary looked 

after her with a little jump of the heart as she 
swung jauntily along the streets, in her war- 
paint and her imitation jewelry, with the 
demure, laughing devil in her eyes, and lips 
that drooped wistfully and innocently like a 
grave child’s. Girls, who still nodded to her 
kindly enough, (in the democracy of child- 
hood she had been a favorite playmate) some- 
times recognized with a pang of regret the 
frocks she wore, which had once been their 
own, but gave quite a different effect when 
adjusted to the decorative person of Mamie 
Leary (who spelled herself ‘‘Mayme’’). It 
was still the fashion among the town’s aris- 
tocracy to help poor Tom Leary with his 
water baby, though no longer to the extent 
of permitting her to play with its daughters, 

Perhaps she did not wish to play with them. 
There is a certain Bohemian charm about life 
in three rooms over a grocer-shop, with a sort 
of child-father-guardian who is the most de- 
lightful companion in the world when drunk, 
and who when sober gives the impression of 
not being there at all. The three rooms were 
bare, but exquisitely clean, as was Tom him- 
self, and that through no fault of his own; 
and the hospitality offered there was of the 
unstinted, unquestioning sort possible only to 
a penniless Irishman who has drowned mem- 
ory of the past and fear of the future alike in 
his cup of Lethe. The youth of the town, and 
for miles around, vied with each other for the 
privilege of helping Tom and little Mayme 
Leary cook their famous beefsteak-and-onion 
suppers in the rooms above the grocer-shop. 
And great was the scandal and the mirth 
thereof. 

She was to be seen at all hours about the 
streets, a gay, friendly little pariah, equally 
intimate with all classes of men. Tom Leary’s 
boon companions—drummers, clerks, gentle- 
men’s sons—all seemed fish that came to her 
net. The town watched her, speculating. 
She was a young person difficult to ignore, 
even by ladies practised in the art, because of 
a certain force of vitality—the very quality 
that had perhaps brought her scatheless 
through the perils of the flood which had 
effaced her tiny past. 

If she was aware of the rather sidelong 
scrutiny of the girls who had been her play- 
mates, she put it down to énvy. Their lives 
seemed to her quite colorless and circum- 
scribed, a mere round of dull amusements and 
duller duties, with no goal ahead but matri- 
mony and middle age. Mayme, who had no 
goal ahead whatever, savored each moment 
as if it were the last she was to know on earth. 
Which is, of course, the only way to live with 
pleasure and with profit. 


Yet sometimes when she passed the homes 
of those others—old houses, for the most 
part, often shabby but always dignified—a 
dismaying sensation of impermanence came 
over Mayme, as if there were not solid ground 
beneath her, as if she were floating, drifting, 
whirling, at the mercy of a fitful current— 

She stared with a sort of fascination at the 
old houses, so firmty settled on their fovnda- 
tions that they seemed to have sunk a httle 
into the earth; at the protective trees sur- 
rounding them, such trees as the Craddock 
apple-tree, for instance, with its roots deep 
in the soil, knowing that the same violets 
would bloom each year about it, the same 
family of mocking-birds sing in its branches. 
That tree had a habitation and a name, was 
as much a personality as Miss Artemisia her- 
self. It would lean there, sheltering and bear- 
ing, when she, Mayme, had drifted on down 
the river with the other water bubbles, which 
disappear as suddenly as they have come, 
leaving no trace behind. 

Once Miss Artemisia, descending majestic- 
ally into her garden, followed by a maid with 
tea things, was startled to see Tom Leary’s 
girl at her gate, gazing in with a very odd 
expression. Without thinking, the woman 
in her spoke to the child peering over the 
fence. 

“‘Come in, my dear, and have a cookie. 
You look—hungry.” 


THE girl was as much surprised by the 
invitation as Miss Artemisia. ‘‘Why—I 
don’t want a cookie, thank you!” she said, 
and laughed. (‘Pertly,’”’ Miss Artemisia 
pronounced to herself.) “I’m not hungry,” 
she added, “because I ate half a broiled lob- 
ster for lunch.” 

It was quite true. She might have added 
that Byrd Craddock had eaten the other half 
of that lobster and that champagne had gone 
with both halves. Since his discovery that 
every girl of his sort in the town was not 
inaccessible by day, the youth’s visits to his 
great-aunt had increased in frequency and 
duration—much to her content. It seemed 
to her that Byrd was at last beginning to 
show some sentiment for the home of his 
people. 

“Tt comes as we grow older,” she thought. 

There was only one fly in the ointment of 
her content with Byrd—nothing so incon- 
siderable as a girl of the Mayme type, which 
was, of course, created for the amusement of 
the Byrd Craddocks of the world. Since the 
beginning of the war in Europe—and no 
statesman watched its progress with a keener 
eye than Miss Artemisia’s—she had been liv- 
ing in a state of suspense compounded of 
hope and of dread. She never read the name 
of a young American, who had offered his 
services to France, without a little shiver. 
It seemed to her a very natural offer, con- 
sidering our own debt to Messieurs LaFayette 
and Rochambeau of several years standing. 
She herself had taken France under her pro- 
tection to the extent of contributing toward 
ambulances and adopting long-distance war 
orphans, whenever her balance in the bank 
permitted. But when it came to offering the 
life-blood of her family—could she stand the 
test? True, she had stood it in the case of her 
last and dearest brother—but she was younger 
then, and there were the sisters who might 
reasonably be counted upon to keep the family 
from extinction. 


ON each of Byrd’s visits she received him 
tremulously, expectantly, ready for the 
blow which did not fall. Presently she be- 
came a little uneasy because it did not fall. 
His attitude toward the war was an im- 
personal, detached one, which his great-aunt 
was quite incapable of comprehending. She 
began to suspect him of principles on the 
subject. 

“T read,”’ she said once, rather anxiously, 
“of persons who call themselves pacifists. 
What do you suppose they mean? They seem 
to be people of the commercial classes—trades- 
men, manufacturers, and that sort—but surely 
even quite ignorant persons do not expect to 
put a thing out of existence simply by refusing 
to believe in it?’’ She forgot her own ex- 
cellent method with the factory chimneys. 

“They know which side their bread is but- 
tered on, that’s all,” remarked Byrd. “And 
they like butter.” 

The youthful scorn in his voice comforted 
Miss Artemisia. ‘Then you’re not a pacifist?” 
She sighed with relief. 

“Not when my own toes get stepped on,” 
he said, truculently. ‘But I don’t believe in 
minding other people’s business.” 

This was not a trait she recognized—this 
reluctance to minding other people’s business 
—and it troubled her a little. Craddocks 
usually minded other people’s business fre- 
quently and well, as witness the various 
governors and judges on her walls, to say 
nothing of ambassadors and generals, She 
attributed this odd conservatism of the boy’s 
to his Northern mother—a lady, of course 
(Craddocks never married out of their class), 

(Continued on page 82) 
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but still of slightly different traditions. 

When the Mexican situation became acute, 
the old lady was so sure‘of what it must mean 
to her personally that she had her father’s 
sword taken down from its place on the wall 
and polished, against Byrd’s arrival. It was 
a weapon whose ancient clumsiness would 
have brought smiles to the lips of any boy 
scout; but it brought no smiles to Miss 
Artemisia. 

Byrd’s comment on the Mexican situation, 
however, was sufficient to restore the saber 
to its long resting-place: 

“Setting our boys like policemen to watch 
those miserable greasers!”’ 

Naturally one could not expect a Craddock 
to become a policeman. 


ND then like a thunderclap—for the town, 
like all the country, had become accus- 
tomed to taking its war in interesting, stimulat- 
ing doses with its morning coffee-—came news 
from Washington which caused the streets to 
blossom overnight into flags and bunting. 
The first private flag to appear hung from 
one of three windows over a grocer-shop. 
The second unfolded itself above the portal 
of Craddock Hall—a battered, dingy banner 
that brought tears to many old eyes which 
recalled it. 

Miss Artemisia, as one having experience 
of wars, promptly ordered up Charlie Thomp- 
son’s hack, which she patronized on state 
occasions, and drove over to the Executive 
Mansion to offer her advice and services to 
the State’s Governor, an untried youth of 
fifty or so. 

The’ next morning there appeared a sign 
in a vacant shop window which read: 


Sister Patriots! Stop whatever you are 
doing, and come in and help get Our Boys 
ready for the Front! 


Behind this sign Miss Artemisia and a few 
friends sat receptively; and not a woman who 
came within sound of the excited chatter in- 
side but obediently stopped whatever she was 
doing and joined her voice and her needle to 
the rest. Not a woman but one, I should 
say, who leaned out of a window above an 
opposite grocer-shop, exchanging intimate 
pleasantries with a steady stream of young 
men who went in and out of the recruiting 
station just below. More than once Miss 
Artemisia observed her and said to herself 
that she must really speak to Tom Leary 
about it. The girl was becoming quite 
brazen. 

Staid citizens took to marching and coun- 
termarching in vacant lots; in every saloon a 
phonograph might be heard playing martial 
airs; there was an air of bustle and haste 
about the leisurely streets, as if at any mo- 
ment uhlans might be expected to appear 
around the corner. 

Into this unwonted atmosphere of derring- 
do came Byrd, hastening in his new auto- 


mobile. Miss Artemisia had been too busy 
organizing committees, starting back-yard 
gardens, exhorting meetings and signing 


cheques to think much about what was at 
last upon her. In such a crisis the Craddock 
nose was naturally much in evidence. People 
rallied to it as to a standard. Miss Artemisia 
felt that it belonged to her nation, quite as 
much as did her experience and her surplus 
income. But underneath all her preoccupa- 
tion was the aching, proud consciousness that 
Byrd was no pacifist when his toes got 
stepped on— 

So when he came she was able to greet him 
without her usual tremulousness, and to ask 
quietly, ‘‘ Have you enlisted, son, or shall you 
try for a commission?” 

She had never called him ‘‘son”’ before. 
He looked a little surprised and touched, 
and answered that he had not yet decided. 

Miss Artemisia saw very little of him dur- 
ing that visit, because the ardor of her 
patriotic efforts sent the old lady to bed fre- 
quently before supper and made it necessary 
to have breakfast brought to her room. At 
seventy-odd, the spirit is often more willing 
than the flesh. Indeed, she might almost 
have forgotten that Byrd was there had not 
her friends said to her occasionally, with 
significance, “‘I see your nephew is in town 
again!” 

She noticed, too, that Mayme Leary had 
ceased to hang out of the window above the 
grocery, flirting brazenly with the recruits, 
who missed her. 

But one morning the girl appeared in the 
doorway of the shop where half a hundred 
sister patriots were buzzing like bees at swarm- 
ing time, and es in her clear, loud 
young treble that she had come to help get 
the boys ready for the front. 

It was not an exclusive gathering. Every 
class in town was represented there—Miss 
Artemisia’s friends, the politicians’ ladies, 
storekeepers’, wives and daughters—every 
class, that is, save one. When Mayme ap- 
peared, an odd little silence fell upon the 
place. Women glanced uncomfortably at 
each other, and then with one accord at Miss 


“ 


Artemisia Craddock; and the old lady real 
ized what was expected of her. She was to 
decide once and for all whether Tom Leary’s 
girl might be considered respectable. 

Mayme came forward with a smile of re 
assurance. “I’m quite a hand with my 
needle,”’ she remarked to the listening silence. 

Perhaps if she had seemed less confident, if 
there had been less unnecessary rouge on her 
young cheeks, if the transparent blouse she 
wore had not been quite so transparent, the 
judicial Craddock mind might have faltered 
in its duty. 

As it was, Miss Artemisia said quietly, 
““We have all the helpers we need, I think.” 

Mayme looked at her, the reassuring smile 
slowly disappearing from her features. ‘You 

you don’t want me here?”’ she asked, rather 
stupidly. 

“No,” replied Miss Artemisia. 

Mayme turned and left; and as she left, 
it is to be regretted that she laughed aloud, 
rudely. 

Some moments later, fortunate sister patri- 
ots near the window were able to observe her 
setting forth in Byrd Craddock’s new auto- 
mobile, driving it herself under his solicitous 
instruction. She was still laughing. 

The youth returned to his law studies with- 
out having committed himself as to any 
martial intentions; and Miss Artemisia found 
herself again in a state of suspense, which was 
complicated by—well, not shame, perhaps, 
but embarrassment. She anxiously read the 
list of Kentucky volunteers as they appeared 
in the daily papers, and found among them 
every name she expected—Breckenridge, 
Preston, Crittenden, Clay—all the old fighting 
clans represented except Craddock. Nearly 
every home in the neighborhood had already 
provided its quota. She told herself, and 
others, that Byrd was wise to take his time, 
not to yield to the prevailing hysteria, but to 
decide carefully in just what capacity he 
could best serve his country. Meanwhile she 
redoubled her own activities, by way of re- 
assuring the country that the Craddocks were 
coming. 

Presently it occurred to her that she her- 
self might be responsible for the boy’s hesi- 
tancy. She knew he was fond of her. Per- 
haps he realized, as she was beginning to do, 
that she was too old a woman to outlive an- 
other war. Deeply touched by the idea, she 
wrote to him, a letter full of exclamation 
points and manly counsel. But she did not 
send it. The fact was borne in upon her that 
there are three things about which a man 
makes his own decisions—his duty to his God, 
to his wife, and to his country. 

One day—it was the day upon which a 
Kentuckian had advocated in Congress the 
advisability of a draft measure for recruits— 
Miss Artemisia met Tom Leary’s girl face to 
face in the street and stopped to speak to her. 
She did not notice the hostile stiffening of the 
girl’s manner, because she had forgotten their 
recent encounter. At seventy-odd, with a 
fixed idea in the brain, there is no room for 
the memory of small unpleasantnesses. 

“Look here, child,’’ she said. ‘‘ You see a 
good deal of my nephew, Byrd Craddock— 
perhaps more than I do.” 

‘Perhaps,’ admitted Mayme defiantly. 

“T wonder if you can tell me—” the old 
voice shook a trifle—‘‘why he does not go to 
the front?” 

The girl ey red her consideringly. 
want him to? 

Miss Artemisia made a confession she could 
not have made to an equal. ‘I want him to 
—-want to,”’ she said, in a very low voice. 


“You 


The hostility left the girl’s manner. “TI 
know,” she said, quite sympathetically. ‘A 
person does. Well, it’s this way about Byrd. 


He wants to £0, and yet he doesn’t want to. 
Because of—” She paused. 
‘Just what I feared!” The old lady made 

a little sound of distress. ‘Because of me? 

“Not on your life,” laughed Mayme. “Be- 
cause of me!’’ She added, after a moment of 
triumph, “‘I’ll see what 1 can do about it, 
Miss Craddock.” 

“Thank you,” said the other simply 
Mayme’s triumph died. 


, and 


[FSS than a week later, Miss Artemisia got 
the news for which she had been waiting. 
Byrd had been accepted as a private in the 
State Guard. 

When he came to say good-by. she led him 
into the drawing-room, and Byrd feared that 
he was in for a final round of the family 
history. But her idea seemed to be simply to 
show him off to the portraits in his uniform. 
What if it were only a private’s uniform?— 
the shoulder-straps were a mere matter of 
time and opportunity. 

“T am not surprised, of course,”’ she said, 
“but I am pleased. You see, we Craddocks 
have to be particularly careful always to 
show our loyalty, because of Mr. Burr.” 

‘Because of whom?”’ he asked, puzzled. 

“Mr. Aaron Burr. You remember he was 
visiting us at the time of his unfortunate 
conspiracy. Of course your great-great-grand- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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and flaky, with a taste 
like toasted nuts. 
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father could not have suspected what mad 
schemes were in Mr. Burr’s head, but the fact 
remains that he was our friend and house 
guest. So we have always had to show our 
selves particularly loyal to the Government, 
even when so many of our friends—felt 
otherwise.” 

Byrd suppressed the smile that rose to his 
lips. It occurred to him that for Southern 
born people living in a Southern State, the 
Craddock loyalty might not always have been 
easy to achieve. 

After he went away to join his regiment, 
Miss Artemisia retired definitely from public 
affairs. She had done what she could; Byrd 
and the Government must manage the rest 
of the war without her. Surely life could not 
require much more from such a tired old 
woman. 

But life required one thing more. She was 
driving along Main Street one afternoon, when 
she saw a crowd gathering in front of a news- 
paper office and stopped to ask what had 
happened. Though there were many people 
about who knew her, none answered. A 
foreboding chill touched her; she had seen 
such quiet crowds as this before, about news- 
paper offices in wartime. 

She cried out, ‘We have not had a battle 
already?” 

“No,” said the nearest bystander. “It’s 
only a troop-train wrecked, with a few of 
our— 

Somebocy plucked quickly at his sleeve, 
and he stopped. 

Miss Artemisia conquered the trembling 
of her limbs and stepped out of Charlie 
Thompson's hack. 

“Let me pass, please,” she said; and the 
crowd made way for her. 

She walked up ¢o the bulletin-board, ad- 
justed her glasses, and read down the list of 
the dead till she came tothe name of Byrd 
Craddock. 


‘OR the first time in its stately existence, 

Craddock Halli that summer began to look 
its age; not shabby yet, but a trifle careless, 
like an old gentleman who wears good broad- 
cloth, but forgets to have it pressed as often 
as he should. The lawns lost their clean- 
shaven look, the brasses of the door no longer 
winked in the sunshine like the buttons on a 
uniform, the kitchen-garden, started that 
spring on a very ambitious scale by way of 
assistance to the nation, had got out of hand 
somehow, and was spreading over into the 
rose walks. It was as if the place were aware 
that Miss Artemisia had taken her eye off it. 

Miss Artemisia had altered too. Her head 
persisted in shaking in the oddest way, which 
made people look at her sympathetically. It 
is not pleasant to be looked at sympatheti- 
cally, so she rarely left the house and was 
usually excused to any who called. The few 
who did see her complained that it was very 
difficult to get the poor lady’s attention. 
They tried the war, they tried politics, they 
tried the spiciest of local gossip, all with equal 
unsuccess. In the midst of speaking, they 
would become aware that their hostess did 
not hear them. Once she interrupted a 
visitor half-way through the latest specula- 
tion about Mayme Leary to murmur, ‘‘ What 
a racket those children keep up under the 
apple-tree!” 

The visitor had remarked, puzzled, that 
there were no children under the apple-tree. 

But Miss Artemisia knew better. She had 
recognized their voices, could have described 
the very clothes they wore—quaint little pina- 
fores, and pantalets, and high-waisted trou- 
sers, such as were in fashion when she herself 
last played under the apple-tree. She heard 
those familiar young voices out there often, 
when she was quite alone—one reason that 
she liked to be quite alone. 

The visitor, flushing, suddenly wondered 
whether Miss Craddock could have changed 
the subject on purpose. Certainly it had not 
been a felicitous subject to introduce, all 
things considered. 


AWN was the hour Miss Artemisia felt to 
be peculiarly her own. Old people wake 
early, perhaps because they know there is 
plenty of time ahead for sleeping. She liked 
to patter down in her galoshes through the 
dew of the hushed garden to the water's 
edge and watch the sun drawing veils of 
mist from the face of the dreaming river. 
There. unnoticed save by the birds, who 
were too busy to look at her sympathetically, 
she was able to do what she called her think- 
ing; which was only remembering back into 
the past, now that she had no longer any part 
in the future. 

And so, one morning when she found an- 
other woman there ahead of her, she was 
quite perturbed and resentful. But the in- 
truder noticed her no more than did the birds; 
simply stogd gazing out over the rippling, 
flushed water, -and presently began to walk 
out into it. 

“Dear me!” thought the part of Miss 
Artemisia that still remained practical. ‘“‘ How 


careless to go swimming with one’s clothes on!” 





Then she saw that the intruder did not 
mean to.go swimming. 

“What are you doing?” she gasped. ‘‘ Here! 
Stop! Help!” 

But no help appeared. The intruder walked 
on out slowly, till only her head and shoulders 
were visible above the current. 

Then Miss Artemisia came out of her 
dreams entirely and realized that once more 
life expected something of her. The trembling 
of her head ceased. She spoke again; and 
this time there was a ring in the old voice, a 
note of command, such as has been heard in 
court-room and battle-field and many a like 
place where there was other people’s business 
to mind and a Craddock to mind it. 

“Come out of that!” she said. ‘You've 
no business committing suicide on my prop- 
erty. It’s trespass!” 

The figure in the water wavered, paused; 
then turned and came slowly back to shore, 
as if drawn by the magnet of a stronger will. 
It was Mayme Leary. 

Not until the girl was safe in bed in the 
room known as “The Chamber”—that fa- 
mous bed where Aaron Burr had once dreamed 
his uneasy dreams of empire— not until there 
was a hot water-bottle at her feet and the 
dripping garments with stones knotted in 
their hems had been removed to finish their 
dripping neatly in a bathtub, did Miss Arte- 
misia ask any questions. Then she said 
gravely, “My child, what were you think- 
ing of?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Mayme in a 
queer, dazed voice. ‘‘The river kept calling 
me. It sort of kept calling me—” 

“Did you never stop to think of poor Tom 
Leary?” 

The girl’s face quivered. “I don’t think 
he’d care—now,” she whispered. 

Something kept repeating itself vaguely in 
Miss Artemisia’s brain—the half-heard gossip 
somebody had tried to tell her about Mayme 
Leary. Suddenly she grasped it. She bent 
over the girl in strange excitement. 

“Child—is it true, what people are saying 
about you?” 

Mayme’s eyes closed. She did not answer. 

Miss Artemisia’s eagerness made her cruel. 
“Tell me,” she insisted. ‘Tell me!” 

The silence answered her. 

“Mayme,” she whispered tensely, “is it— 
Byrd's?” 

Mayme nodded. 

Presently she opened her eyes. Miss Arte- 
misia stood at the window with her back 
turned to the bed. The girl gazed hopelessly 
at the uncompromising back. It is a pity she 
could not have seen the old lady’s face. 


ISS ARTEMISIA was not thinking of her, 
nor even of the boy who had not been a 
credit to his traditions. She was thinking of 
the youngest and dearest of her brothers, 
whose return from the war had seemed to her 
God’s promjse that her courage and her sacri- 
fice should not be in vain; for there.had been 
one man who saw beyond the Craddock nose 
into Miss Artemisia’s heart, and she had 
denied him because of her duty to her country 
and to her family. Lately it seemed to her 
that God must have forgotten His promise. 
He moves in such mysterious ways. Inci- 
dentally she was noticirg that the garden 
paths needed weeding. 

A dull voice from the bed aroused her. 

“We promised each other not to tell about 
our marriage till Byrd came back. But now 
—he isn’t—” 

Miss Artemisia wheeled about. 
marriage?”’ she cried, incredulously. 

Mayme shrunk from the tone of her voice. 
But her eyes met the other woman’s with- 
out flinching, and there was truth in them. 

Miss Artemisia’s face hardened. She had 
been prepared to be kind to the young crea- 
ture, really generous, if she acted reasonably 
about the possession of the child. But this 
was a different matter. Evidently Byrd, not 
the girl, had been a victim; had been en- 
trapped by this provincial Delilah into an 
impossible marriage. Her fighting blood rose. 

““What was the date,” she demanded sus- 
piciously, “‘of this so-called marriage?” 

“Tt happened the day you wouldn’t let me 
sew with you all. Oh, I knew you’d be 
argry!” <A touch of the old defiance showed 
through the girl’s listlessness. ‘‘That’s why 
I did it.” 

“You do not even pretend to have cared 
for my nephew?” 

““Oh, yes,” said the girl drearily. “I loved 
him—he was so crazy about me. But most 
of all I wanted to belong somewhere; to—to 
be somebody. I wanted to show you all I 
could.” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Artemisia. “And 
having accomplished your ambition, may I 
ask why you did not at once profit by it?” 

“You mean why didn’t we tell? Because,” 
explained the girl, ‘they mightn’t have taken 
him if they’d known. They don’t want mar- 
ried men, you see—not with the first lot.” 

A silence fell. Slowly* the expression in 
Miss Artemisia’s face changed. 
(Continued on page 90) 
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HEREVER men compare fair women, you 
hear them comment upon the beauty of their hair. 
Whenever women mention hair beauty, you hear of 
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Man, Woman and Money 


(Continued from page 31) 


that overlooked the placid Sound. Flowers 
grew everywhere, but in their neatness and 
under their meticulous care they had the ap- 
pearance of beautiful children of a fashionable 
school taking the air with chaperons. The 
cocker spaniel chose a place out of the sun 
with fastidious care. He was bored and might 
as well kill the half an hour till lunch there as 
anywhere else. 

Flora sat down and looked up at Pomeroy’s 
well-cut face with its small black mustache 
and strong chin. “I’m very grateful for what 
you did last night,” she said, without beating 
about the bush. 

“Not a bit. I’m glad of the opportunity.” 

“But how did you guess that I'd lost more 
than I could pay?’ 

His quiet answer surprised her. ‘“‘ Because 
you’re in my blood—and guessing comes 
easy.” 

She laughed a little to cover her embarrass 
ment. This man appeared to have the gift 
of unexpectedness. He also chose words 
with unmistakable meanings. 

“You'll turn my head,” she managed to 
say lightly. 

“Tf I can turn it my way for a change, 
things will begin to look up.” His eyes had 
gone as black as his smooth hair. 

““At this moment,” she said, trying to be 
as ordinary and commonplace as possible, 
“I’m in rather a muddle with money affairs. 
I’m afraid it will have to be some little time 
before I can pay you back.” 

“But you won’t pay me back with money, 
and as matter of fact you’re not in a muddle. 
I've seen to that. I said that you are in 
my blood.” 


HE was amazed and a little frightened. 

This tall, quiet man, whose eyes were even 
more eloquent than his words, threw her into 
a panic. His possessive attitude and know- 
ledge of her intimate affairs made her feel as 
though she had been bought by him at public 
auction. 

“But what have you done? I don’t 
understand.” 

He surprised her again. ‘Will you relieve 
me of these?”’ he asked, and handed her a 
batch of papers, neatly folded and kept to- 
gether by an India rubber band. 

She took them. They were her familiar 
enemies—bills for hats, frocks, shoes, gloves, 
groceries, rent, taxicabs—the whole story of 
her sleepiess nights, the collective bully which 
had goaded her to the card-table. They were 
all duly receipted. 

He saw her mystification, humiliation and. 
anger. He had expected them all in precisely 
that order. He had not studied her for a 
whole year for nothing. Nor had he waited 
to give her a hand until the very moment 
that she was going under without a well- 
calculated reason. 

“As to how I know the tangle into which 
you've got yourself and the names of the 
people who have been worrying you,” he 
went on, standing beside her with just the 
suspicion of a smile, “I happen to be a 
director of the bank which has your account.” 

This man, who made her feel like one of 
the nymphs in the Italian garden, was also 
then in possession of the key that opened the 
drawer in which she hid her secrets. If she 
had been a Latin, she would have sprung up 
and cried out. An Anglo-Saxon, trained to 
hold herself under rigid control, she remained 
where she was—white and fair and still— 
like a modern Godiva under the searching 
eyes of Peeping Tom. One load had fallen 
from her shoulders, but another had taken 
its place. Instinct and a knowledge of men 
told her what she had yet to hear. 

“That solves the mystery,” he went on, 
going a little nearer. “‘ Humiliation and anger 
are natural enough until you grasp the fact 
that I want to have the right to put you on 
your feet at all times.’’ He stretched out his 
hand and touched her cheek with his finger. 

She had expected something of the sort. 
But with a tighter grip on the reins she made 
no move. A man with a gun in his pocket 
needs humoring. She was trembling. A cry 
for help was on the tip of her tongue. But 
once let him see how little of a woman of the 
world she really was and there would be a 
fracas. Education and immaculate clothes 
did not make the man any the less primeval. 

So she laughed a little. ‘A philanthropist 
as well as a banker—how unusual!” 

“Yes, up to a point,” he said. “But may 
I finish the story of your release?” 

“Please do.” 

“Well, there is a decided prejudice in my 
bank against empty accounts. Yours is now 
in credit to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars.” 

She bent forward, color running up to her 
forehead. ‘Ten thousand dollars, and all 
these bills paid, and the money you lent m 
last night!” 

“Of course. Didn’t I say that you are in 
my blood?” “And again he made a long arm 
and, more than ever like a man who has just 
bought something that charmed and de- 
lighted, touched her lightly. 


There was a little silence. Throughout 
the ages this thing had been done in 
much this way. Men, women and money 
—it was an old story, perhaps the oldest 
in the world. But these two civilized 
beings belonged to a period when not to con- 
trol the emotions, deep as they might be, was 
bad form. Any one passing would have 
imagined that they were coolly discussing the 
weather or the plays—the two eternal topics. 
For all that, Pomeroy was on fire and Flora 
Millett seething with anger, and both needed 
only the merest excuse to blaze. 

But Eliot came along in a pristine Panama 
with Edith Drummond in a skirt of many 
stripes. 

“Come in to lunch, you two,” sang out 
Mrs. Drummond. And Eliot waved his hand. 

““As a business man, what is your rate of 
interest?”’ asked Flora. 

Pomeroy laughed. 


“T’ve bought the prop- 
erty,”’ he said, 


“free of mortgage. 


HEY followed the little man Eliot and the 
youthful hostess, and as they went he 
spoke again, looking at her with eyes that were 
blacker than ev er. “‘T leave here in the morn- 
ing,” he said. ‘‘ You’re leaving in the after- 
noon, I know. You remember my apartment 
in East Fifty-sixth Street? You came to tea 
once with Mrs. Drummond and liked my 
prints. We will dine there to-morrow night 
at eight o’clock, and I will show you some 
additions that I’ve made to my collection.” 

All that day, and during a merry dinner 
and while she played cards afterwards, 
Flora went through the mental agony of one 
sentenced to an operation. She was not so 
young that she failed to understand what 
Pomeroy regarded as his right or the mean- 
ing of his invitation. Unable to lay her hand 
on any single person to buy her off, she was 
bound, being honest, to realize her obligation. 
No specious or slip-shod arguments weakened 
the fact that, although without permission 
and in his peculiar way, Pomeroy had saved 
her from the judgments which are the ad- 
vance guards of bankruptcy and disgrace. 
By doing so in this manner he had too, 
whether carelessly or deliberately, conveyed 
an unmistakable impression. The other 
directors of the bank might in the rush of 
business fail to receive it, but in the atelier 
of her dressmaker scandal flourished like the 
bay-tree. Already the story that Langdon 
Pomeroy had paid her debts had been in- 
evitably sent upon its way. That was certain. 
She had never imagined the possibility of 
such a crisis as this. 

But when, in dressing for dinner, she stood 
in front of her glass and saw how young and 
slight she was, no self-pity overwhelmed her 
and brought her to tears. She was too sound, 
too well-balanced, and, amazing as it seemed, 
already too much a veteran in the ways of 
life to fool herself into the belief that tears 
would help. She had chosen to compete. 
She had been the servant of her pride. She 
had refused to clamber out of the social omni- 
bus, with its expensive fare and heterogeneous 
passengers, and go to live with relations, 
knuckle down to circumstances and play the 
inconspicuous part. She had put herself in 
the way of this sort of treatment. She would 
face it as bravely as she could, and if there 
was any decent alternative grasp at it eagerly. 

But what alternative was there? She had lost 
the sympathy of her aunts and uncles. She had 
no real friends to whom she could go for help, 
and she had nothing that she could sell in 
order to realize the sum that would set her 
free. To be in future at the beck and call of 
this man, any man—! It was a pretty price 
to pay for an unreasonable contempt for 
danger and a perfectly childish ambition. 
Many times she could have been married to 
men of means and position, but she had 
chosen to continue in the street of adventure 
and wait until she fell in love. She knew 
that when she loved it would be good and 
splendid and eternal, but she was fundament- 
ally honest. She saw straight. Accept this 
man’s money, and give him his price. Pay 
him back and laugh at him. The thing could 
only be looked at from those two angles. 
There seemed to be nothing for it but to go 
to his apartment. 


UT as the evening wore on and she felt 
Pomeroy’s greedy eyes upon her, courage 
began to fail, and more and more appalling 
and detestable the position into which she 
had placed herself seemed to become. Out- 
wardly—breeding tells—as calm and un- 
ruffled as usual she began to make schemes 
for an escape. Her fright and horror grow- 
ing, a hundred wild ideas came into her head 
only to be thrust out as impossible. Always 
she came back to the point from which she 
started. It was like walking round and round 
a park which, by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion. could be made anything else. She could 
at any rate find out what sort of a man this 
was who had suddenly assumed the place of 
Nemesis in her life—not that there was very 
much to be gained by doing so. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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comparable beauty. 


Examine these magnificent 
models. 
Gothic Jacobean 


Chippendale William & Mary 
Chinese Chippendale Adam 

Louis XV Colonial 

Louis XVI Duncan Phyfe 







“The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World.” 


Sonora Phonograph 


Sales Company, inc. 


GEO. E. BRIGHTSON, Pres. 
FIFTH AVE., at 53rd ST.. NEW YORK 
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Harper’s Buszar, August, igid 


Man, Woman and Money 


(Continued from page 86) 


Her chance came at the end of the third 
rubber, Edith Drummond had a headache, 
begged to be forgiven for breaking up the 
table, and went up to bed. Eliot and the 
young giant went off to the billiard-room, 
and Flora made a sign to Pomeroy, who was 
amusing himself by teasing the cocker spaniel 
on the large sofa, and went out into the 
moonlight. He followed her at once. His 
manners were beyond reproach. 

She faced him, with sudden fearlessness, 
and leaned against that part of the stonework 
on which stood the fat and dimpled figure of 
a Cupid, armed with bow and arrow. There 
was more than a little irony in the accident. 

“Why have you never married?” she 
asked. 

“Because I’ve never met a girl I could 
trust with the only life I suppose I shall ever 
have,” he said, without any hesitation. 

“But can you be in love with a girl and 
not want to marry her?” 

“T’ve never been in love.” 

There was a pause in this short and curious 
rally of question and answer. There was no 
silence, however, because the stars were sing- 
ing, and the crickets were filling the soft 
warm air with their exact imitation of a steel 
drill at work on hard stone. The attitudiniz- 
ing nymphs threw grotesque shadows across 
the wide path, and myriad frogs tried their 
best to sing among the water-lilies. 

Flora had come to a mental cul-de-sac. 
Pomeroy was not in love with her then, al- 
though she was, as he had put it, in his blood. 
Fate was certainly not her friend in this crisis. 

He laughed a little. ‘I’m flattered that 
you should want to know something about 
me,” he said. “I’ve been introduced to you 
at least a dozen times during the same num- 
ber of months. You have the unremember- 
ing eye to the mth degree. Can I give you 
the private latch-key to my character now?” 

Flora looked up at him as he stood squarely 
against the light of the hall—tall, wiry, well- 
balanced, small of head, broad of back, easy, 
nonchalant. ‘“‘No,’’ she said, “but you can 
tell me one other thing. What sort of girl 
do you think I am?” 

“Oh, just a society gir—only much more 
beautiful than most.” 

“T see—thank you.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes.” 

It seemed odd to her that he made no effort 
to prove his proprietorship as he had done in 
the morning in the sunlight. “What exactly 
do you mean,” she asked, “when you say 
that some one is in your blood?” 

In an instant he had her in his arms and 
held her tight and took her lips. Then he 
stood back, panting a little. ‘Is that any 
sort of an explanation?”’ he asked. 

She didn’t answer. She leaned back once 
more against the smiling Cupid with her hand 
over her mouth. Never in all her life had she 
longed so urgently for a brother to whom she 
could give the satisfaction of thrashing this 
sophisticated creature to a state of untidy 
impotence. 


THE spaniel wandered out, yawned at the 
full moon, saw nothing to interest him 
and wandered in again. There was a sudden 
burst of talk and laughter from the other 
bridge-table, which died as soon as a new 
hand was dealt. A star, leaning too far for- 
ward, fell out of the sky. From away in the 
distance came the guttural clang of an engine’s 
bell. An almost imperceptible breeze set up 
a whispering among the trees. 

“I’m sorry for you,” said Flora, at last. 

“You're very kind,” answered Pomeroy. 
“Why?” : 

“Because you have a barbarian’s idea of 
women.” 

“Women are responsible for whatever my 
views about them may be.” 

“Then you’ve not been lucky in the ones 
you’ve met.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve met a great many 
of the ones who are supposed to be worth 
meeting.” at a = 

“Then your cynicism is appalling.” 

“No, I’m merely a disappointed optimist. 
I’ve been trying for years to fall in love and 
marry, but whenever my heart jumps at the 
sight of a girl, who seems to be the embodi- 
ment of my youthful dreams, it quickly re- 
sumes its normal beat when I find that she 
conforms to the ordinary modern type.” 

“What’s the matter with the ordinary 

jern type, pray?” ; 
gg pte as though to choose his 
words. ‘“She’s not sound,” he said. “‘She’s 
skin deep. She doesn’t understand loyalty 
or faithfulness. She takes all that she can 
and conveniently forgets to give anything in 
return. The man who marries her gets all 
the heartburning and disillusion that he de- 
serves. I’d give five years of my life to find 
one who could stick to her word and play 
the game.” His voice took on a deeper note 
as he said this, and for once he made no effort 

ide his feelings. 
to Well I’m sorry for you,” said Flora 
again. ‘“Let’s go in.” 


He followed her back into the hall, and 
they were met by the spaniel who seemed to 
be as pathetically at a loose end as they were. 

A few minutes later Flora went up to bed 
without very much hope of sleeping. She 
had exchanged one burden for another, and 
the new one was very heavy. But, as she 
undressed and thought over the queer little 
talk that she had had with the man who had 
acquired the right to order her to his apart- 
ment, she wished that she had taken the 
trouble to find out about him during all the 
months that they had met so constantly. 
Not from what he had just said so much as 
from the way that he had looked when he 
said it, he seemed to be worth having culti- 
vated. At any rate, cynic as he now was, 
he once had had youthful dreams and ideals 
and that was something. It was curious, 
she thought, that she should begin to like 
him very much at the moment when she 
should have found him most detestable. 


POMEROY went out again and walked 
slowly up and down the terrace. He hadn’t 
permitted himself to say so to Flora, but she, 
of all the girls that he had ever met, came 
nearest to fulfilling his quest. He could have 
loved her and enthroned her in his heart and 
house if he hadn’t made up his mind that she, 
like those others of whom he had spoken, 
was merely a social butterfly—flitting from 
house to house, from gaiety to gaiety, and 
letting any one who would pay the bills she 
ran up. He couldn’t believe that he was the 
first fool to come to her rescue. Others, he 
was certain, had fallen under the glamour of 
her young beauty, had given her a helping 
hand and been turned down. 

“And now for sleep,” he said to himself 
finally; “and if there is anything certain in 
this life it is that Flora Millett will con- 
veniently forget our engagement to-morrow 
night. She'll take in the usual way and 
give nothing in return.” 

So certain was he of this that the following 
evening he called up his friend, Douglas Mc- 
Leod, whose business kept him in the city 
and asked him to dine at the Racquet Club 
at eight-thirty. It was too hot to go into a 
sweltering theatre, so there was no need to 
dine early. A game of billiards, perhaps, and 
later supper on some roof-garden. It was as 
good a way as any of killing a meaningless 
evening. Though Flora was still in his blood, 
he had dismissed her finally from his calcula- 
tions. Probably she had returned to town, 
bought several new frocks from the money 
in her replenished account and left again for 
another country house. 

He had his hat on to go out, when there 
was a ring at the bell. He opened the door 
himself—and drew back wordless. His heart 
seemed to turn a complete somersault. 

Flora held out her hand. “Well, cynic,” 
she said, quietly, “‘here I am, you see, punc- 
tual to the second.” 

The look that came into his eyes was that 
of a man wHo stumbles on a first edition in a 
second-hand book-shop. He bowed pro- 
foundly, murmured a welcome and led the 
way into his sitting-room. He was utterly at 
a loss for conventional words. 

With her chin high and her courage strained 
to breaking point, Flora went over to the 
fireplace and stood with her back to it, young 
and slight and fair. Blood had told, and 
inherent honesty had forced her into that 
place to play the game. She dropped her 
silk cloak into a chair. 

“Will you forgive me if I make a call?” 
asked Pomeroy. He went to his desk, asked 
for McLeod’s number and waited, his brain 
in a turmoil. 

Flora had been surprised by him before, 
but when she heard him ask his friend to 
excuse him from dining her astonishment car- 
ried her into an exclamation. ‘Why, then 
you didn’t expect me!” she cried. 

“Of course I didn’t,” he said, and put 
down the telephone and faced her, with a 
smile on his face that made him look oddly 
and wonderfully boyish. 

Something happened to Flora that made 
her feel that the straps fastening the load to 
her shoulders had loosened. Tears of relief 
welled up to her eyes, but with a mighty ef- 
fort she controlled them. 

And there they stood, these products of a 
supercivilization, both trying to hide a brain 
chaos that would have made them simple and 
primeval if they had permitted it to break 
down. 

And then Pomeroy went a little nearer. 
There was a subtle change in his manner, a 
deference hitherto wholly absent. And he 
stood rather stiffly and self-consciously before 
her, but the smile was still on his face. ‘‘Be- 
fore we go out to dinner,” he said, “I want 
to ask you to do me the honor to be my wife.” 

The load fell to the ground, and as it did 
so all the woman in Flora blazed out like a 
beacon. In this little direct sentence this 
man offered her not only the most humble 
apology for having judged her wrongly, but 
the greatest reparation that it was in his 
power to make. (Continued on page 90.) 
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Building up 


the 





Home-front 


(Continued from page 45) 


Thcusands of our women farmers have been 
scientifically trained, and for the first time in 
his life the British farmer acknowledges that 
‘a little learning helps a lot’’. Our farmers, 
by the way, were hard to convert to the new 
order of things. With this great change in 
our farming princ iples, an even greater change 
will take place in our citizenry. With the 
return of the Briton to the land will come an 
improvement in the physical condition of our 
race. As our people have grown away from 
the land and congregated in cities, they have 
deteriorated in physique and stamina. Those 
of our men who wanted the free spaces, the 
free life of the country, went to the colonies, 
and England lost a valuable element of her 
population. Through reviving a lost art for 
England, the English women have laid the 
corner-stone of a foundation for a newer and 
greater England and are magnificently doing 
their part in the preservation of the home- 
front. 

The Women’s Party is the newest political 
factor of Great Britain. It is the outgrowth 
of the Women’s Social and Political Union, 
and is supporting the Government in its war 
program and the prosecution of the war to 
its victorious end. Rather than a political 
party, it is really a patriotic party, each 
member being pledged to put forth her whole 
effort that we may “win the peace”. For 
example, when any labor trouble develops, 
no matter how incipient its beginning, we 
send delegations of women into the disturbed 
communities to fight the vicious propaganda. 
We carry. on patriotic educational campaigns 
in such districts, and as a rule we find the 
most ignorant laborer open to reason. 

The day I arrived in America a tramway 
strike was in progress on the New Jersey side 
of the Hudson River. Thousands of men and 
women, whose work was directly connected 
with the war, were prevented from reaching 
their factories and offices on time. Such a 
catastrophe could not occur at this time in 
Great Britain. Suppose such a strike did 
threaten at home, immediately the representa- 
tives from our Women’s Party would go down 
among the laborers and put the war problems 
before them in terms of patriotism. You tell 
a British laboring man that by stopping his 
tram-car wheels, or by dropping his lathe or 
his twist-drills he is helping a German soldier 
to kill a British Tommy and that laborer will 
see the light. 

When the Welsh miners struck, our women 
went down to the miners and explained that 
if the coal was not mined their own navy 
would be powerless against the fleet of the 
enemy. The war did not seem very near to 
those miners—Wales is out of the path of the 
air-raiders—and they did not see that the 
labor of their hands affected the progress of 
the war. The Welsh miner now knows that 
every ton of coal he produces goes directly 
into the bunkers of the Grand Fleet, and.we 
hear no more of strikes. 

The most frequent question asked of me in 
these first weeks in America is, ‘‘ What will be 
the future status of women in England?”’ My 


Sister 


one answer to this is, “ Before we talk of that, 
we must win the war first.””. Women in Eng- 
land, as in France, are not thinking of the 
future, but of the present. And the present 
means winning the war! Of what use is it to 
plan what we shall do after the war, unless we 
first win it? If we lose—which is, of course, 
unthinkable—of what use will our plans be? 
With Germany victorious, we would be forced 
to do what she wanted, rather than what we, 
as free-born Anglo- Saxons, want to do. There- 
fore must we win the war, and win it glor- 
iously before we theorize as to woman's 
future status. 

We do know, however, that the period ot 
reconstruction must necessarily be one of 
great productiveness on the part of the 
British Empire. We will have a huge war 
debt to pay, and through becoming better 
acquainted with our colonies we find that 
the Empire is still sadly undeveloped. We 
will, therefore, need to create new industries. 
We can readily see that the labor of women 
will be as necessary to the future develop- 
ment of the nation as it is for the carrying on 
of the war. In the future, as in the present. 
there will be no place for the slacker, the 
ignorant, the parasite. 

And for this end the social and welfare 
work of the nation has not been neglected. 
It is of utmost importance that the youth of 
the Empire be trained and educated to bear 
their future burdens. The working women, 
for instance, are earning and have the spend- 
ing of more money than they ever have had 
in their lives. They have no standards to go 
by and need sympathetic and careful training 
in the value and use of money. The educated 
women of England have this task laid upon 
them, and I judge that similar conditions will 
develop in America. And similar remedies 
will be needed here. 

Marvelous work is being done for the 
children of our islands, and this work is of 
supreme importance. There are children in 
England who have never known a world 
unscarred by war! There are hundreds of 
London children and East Coast children 
whose nerves have been shattered by the 
airplane raids. The work being done for the 
benefit of these little ones has its place in the 
keeping of the home-front. 

It is all just a matter of education and 
enlightenment. One of the greatest tasks 
set before the women of England is the educa- 
tion of the ignorant on questions of the war. 
And so I read conditions in this great country 
of yours. If I have any one definite message 
to present to the American woman, it is this" 
Take up the task of educating the ignorant 
and uninformed as to America’s reasons for 
going into the war, and as to the importance 
of each individual’s part in the fight now rag- 
ing between the friends and foes of true 
freedom. Tell not only of the glory of sacri- 
fice, but of the nobility of labor. If we win 
the war, the degree of our sacrifices and our 
labor wil] not matter. If we do not win the 
war, nothing in the world will ever make any 
difference to any of us! 


Patriots 


(Continued from page 84) 


“So,” she said at last, “it was you who 
gave the boy to his country—” 

“To my country,” corrected Mayme with 
a sort of jealousy. ‘‘That’s one thing I have 
got—a country. I’ve never had a family, or 
a place I belonged, or a name, or anything 
except what was given me out of kindness— 
but I’m an American, anyway! I’m that, 
Miss Craddock.” 

The other nodded. 

“There’s nothing I want from you, now 
that Byrd—isn’t coming back,” the girl said, 
listless again. ‘‘I wouldn’t have told, even 
Uncle Tom. Only I had to—I thought he’d 
like to know I’d married a gentleman. But 
he was angry. I’ve never seen him angry 
before. He said I had disgraced him, that I 
might as well have broken into your house 
and stolen your silver as steal your name. 
He said you *d never forgive Byrd for bringing 
a nobody like me into your family. He said 
I was such a nobody I couldn’t even under- 
stand. He seid the only thing we could do 
was to slip away, so you’d never know—” 


Man, 


Miss Artemisia cried out sharply at the 
thought of what she might never have known: 

“Tom Leary always was a fool! Craddocks 
marry whom they choose.” 

She advanced upon the bed, and Mayme 

shrank away nervously, till she saw that the 

old lady’s eyes shone with tears. Solemnly 
as one performing a ceremony, Miss Artemisia 
bent over and kissed her. 

“The river will never call you again,’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Remember that, my _ child! 
You are not a nobody any more. You belong 
to us. 

Mayme did not understand what had hap- 
pened, but a drowsy sense of security envel- 
oped her. The bed felt huge and solid under 
her, permanent as the house in which it 
stood, as the very earth beneath. She relaxed 
grateful limbs, stretched out her fingers and 
her toes in the comfortable warmth, as a 
plant might stretch out its roots in the soil. 

“Byrd always said you were a good old 
sport,” she murmured; and fell asleep upon 
this final judgment of Miss Artemisia. 


Woman and Money 


(Continued from page 88) 


But she shook her head slowly and firmly. 

“I’m not in love,” she said. “And I’m 
only in your blood, you know.’ 

And he teplied, “I’m in love now. Come 
out to the first of a series of dinners and let 
me try to weave you into the spell.”” And he 
picked up her shimmering cloak, and held it. 


She turned and, as he put it about her 
shoulders, she sighed as one does when the 
end of a journey is in sight. And they left 
the room together. He had found the touch- 
stone, and she was willing to go in search of it. 

There is more good stuff in men and women 
and money than some of us seem to imagine. 
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GRISE 


“*The Friend of 
Middle-age’’ 


A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS 
Postpaid $2.00 


Dept. A. Booklet 
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RAYNTITE FABRIKOID 
—THE TIP-TOP TOP 


Thousands of cars look old and seedy because of dingy, 
faded, leaky tops. If your car is in this class why not have 
your local top maker restore its snappy appearance and give 
it enduring serviceability by putting on a new, beautiful top 
made of Rayntite Fabrikoid. 


RAYNTTE 


A Du Pont Product 


is made to stand heat, cold, rain and snow without losing its 
fresh appearance. We specifically guarantee it for one year 
not to leak, crack nor peel—but it’s made to last the life of the 
car. Why not end your top troubles once and for all with a 
top backed by a Du Pont guarantee. Send for free sample 
and tell us the best top maker in your locality. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 




















5 WILMINGTON, - - - - - - . DELAWARE 
= Works at Newburg, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 

| Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 
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Bennie Kate McCardel’s 
Preparations 


HAVE made the beauty of 
‘Southern Women” fa- 
mous. If used according to 
directions, they are dependable 
and infallible when all others 
have failed. 


“Special Astringent,” $2.00 
Pore Cream, $1.50 
Massage Cream, $1.50 


Special Cream for dry, wrinkled 


skin will make you realize its 
wonderful work after only a 
few weeks’ use. $1.50 


Hair Tonic which has accom- 
plished wonders for others for 


years, $2.00 
Dandruff Eradicator will posi- 
tively rid you of dandruff, .00 


Try any of these and experience 
delight such as few preparations 
can give. Offered exclusively by 


Bennie Kate McCardel 
713-714 National Bank Building 
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Savannah, Ga. 
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STOUT WOMEN 


We are now showing special aports clothes 
and summer apparel—sizes 36 to ust— 
cut on long lines, which insure rf graceful 
appearance and reduce the apparent size. 
Advance Fall styles also on display. The 
newest ideas of the foreign designers adapted 
for stout figures the Lane Bryant way. 
Three Stores—Mail Service too 
If you can’t visit any of our stores our expert 
mail order service makes long distance shop- 
ping equally satisfactory. Write to Dept, 
H-15, New York address, for “‘“MODES.’ 


21-23 West 38th Street, New York 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
255 Woodward Ave. 17 North State st. | 


























Danersk Decorative Furniture 


QUICK DELIVERY is a prime factor in 
furniture of special finish. All our furni- 
ture is held ready for finishing as ordere 
There is no delay in oon individual 
schemes. DANERSK DECORATIVE FUR- 
NITURE is not over- elaborate. It poaeenae 
the greatest dignity and beauty possible in 
proportion to its cost. It is in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. 

Deliveries near New York by van. 

Send for valuable catalog “‘F-8’" 
Call at our Sales Rooms 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 


Harper’s Bazar, August, 1918 
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Set pare cape 


An exquisitely fra- 
grant talcum which has 
its origin in the flower 
— of France. 
Talcum. ..75, 


Extract 

$5, $2.50, $1.50 Rouge 
Toilet Water 3.50 Poudre Com- 
Face Powder 1.50 pact 
Sachet 1.50 Bath Salt. 


Send twenty-five cents to 
Vivaudou, (Dept. 12, Times 
Building, New York) for a 
generous sample of La 
Boheme or Violette 
Arly, in a miniature 
botile. 





Harper's Bazar, August, 1918 
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upon, urbane, even apologetic, yet firm. 

“I trust that this time, Mr. Dyson,” the 
magistrate remarked, “‘you are in a position 
to offer sufficient evidence to enable me either 
to discharge or to send the prisoner for trial.” 

The solicitor for the Treasury proceeded to 
explain. He reminded their worships that the 
prisoner had been discovered last week, owing 
to the assiduous efforts of Mr. Brodie, actually 
engaged in secretly cutting up and disguising 
valuable diamonds. There was no question 
at all but that these diamonds were stolen. 
The trouble which the prosecution had to con- 
tend with was the fact that they were stolen 
in America, and that some of the stones had 
been mutilated in such a fashion as to render 
them almost unrecognizable. A commission 
from the police force of New York had already 
sailed, not only to identify the jewels, but 
with a strong hope of identifying the prisoner 
as a confederate of one of the most notorious 
jewel thieves of this generation. He was ex- 
ceedingly sorry to have to ask for a fourth 
remand, but in this case there was no alter- 
native. 

He sat down. A mild-mannered man arose 
from his side and addressed the magistrate. 

“Your worship,”’ he said, “‘I am defending 
the prisoner. In the event of the prosecution 
having no further evidence to offer to-day, 
may I be allowed to call a witness?” 

The magistrate coughed. 

“You would be within your rights, Mr. 
Ransome,” he admitted, leaning forward and 
looking over his eyeglasses, ‘‘but need 
scarcely remind you that, to a certain ex- 
tent, by calling witnesses for the defense at 
this stage of the proceedings you might 
possibly prejudice your client’s case.” 

The solicitor bowed. 

“My client being a wholly innocent man, 
your worship,” he said, “is only anxious to 
have the truth known as soon as possible.” 

“You can do as you choose, Mr. Ransome,” 
the magistrate consented. 

There was a moment’s whispering. A 
name only partially heard was called out- 
side, and a ripple of interest passed through 
the court when Captain Brinnen, still in 
his Belgian uniform, entered the witness-box. 
The solicitor for the prosecution looked a 
little staggered. The solicitor for the defense 
stood up. 

“Will you tell the magistrate your name?” 
he asked. 

The witness bowed. 

“Leopold Francis Henri Brinnen de Floge.” 

“And your titles?” 

“Comte de Malaison, Baron 
Chevalier di Scolo, Vicomte de Floge. 


d’ Asche, 


HERE was a distinct sensation in court, 

a sense of impending events which left 
every one pleasantly excited. Harvey Grimm 
leaned forward, gripping at the rail in front of 
him. 

“You | are, I believe,” the solicitor con- 
tinued, “a godson of the late King of the 
Belgi ians?”’ 

“That is so,” the witness admitted. 

“Do you know anything of the prisoner?” 

The witness glanced at Harvey Grimm and, 
meeting his astounded stare, greeted him in 
friendly fashion. 

“Certainly,” he replied. ‘Mr. Harvey 
Grimm is a valued acquaintance. I engaged 
him recently to recut and, if possible, to 
present to me in an altered form a variety of 
precious stones.” 

May I ask your reason for this?” 
solici itor inquired. 

“Tt is a matter of almost political history,’ 
the witness explained, turning towards the 
magistrate. ‘‘The De Floge collection of 
diamonds is famous, I believe I may say, 
throughout the world. They were the sub- 
ject at the time of the outbreak of the war 
of a lawsuit between the German branch of 
the De Floge family and my own. During 
the hearing of the case, the jewels were de- 
posited by common consent at the Antwerp 
Museum, where anybody who is an expert in 
these matters will tell you that they have 
been inspected by connoisseurs from all over 
the world. With the invasion of our country, 
my grandfather and I determined to do our 
best to prevent these jewels, which were 
worth an immense sum, from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. The curators of the 
Antwerp Museum, although they were under 
a bond, consented, under the circumstances, 
to hand them over to our branch of the family, 
and they were transported to my grand- 
father’s chateau, which is very near the 
French frontier, just before the sack of Ant- 
werp. Subsequently, my grandfather and 
my sister, the Comtesse de Floge, after a 
series of remarkable adventures, in which 
the latter especially was concerned, managed 
to escape to England with the bulk of the 
a. My cousin, however, who represents 
the German side of our family, has seized our 
lands and home and has made desperate at- 
tempts in various directions to secure also 
the jewels, which the authorities would now 
award him as a matter of course. I deemed 
it wise, bearing all these things in mind, to 


the 
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yield to my grandfather's almost passionate 
insistence and dispose secretly of as many 
as possible.” 

There was a great sensation in court. Mr. 
Harvey Grimm asked for a chair and sat 
down. 

“Did you,” the solicitor for the defense 
asked, “impose entire secrecy upon Mr. 
Harvey Grimm?” 

‘Under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, I did,” was the prompt reply. 

The solicitor turned to the magistrate. 

“There is nothing left, your worship,” he 
said, ‘“‘but for me to ask you to sanction the 
immediate release of my client.” 

He resumed his seat. The solicitor for the 
prosecution promptly arose. 

‘I may be allowed, your worship,” he 
asked, “‘to cross-examine the witness?’ 

“Certainly,” the magistrate assented. 

“May I ask you, sir, whether you have any 
evidence in support of these extraordinary 
statements of yours?” 

The young man bowed. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “The Belgian 
minister, who was my father’s greatest friend 
and relative, and the Princess Augusta, my 
godmother, are both, I believe, present.” 

The solicitor for the prosecution turned to 
the magistrate. 

“If these witnesses may be called and are 
found to support the story, your worship,” 
he said, “‘the case for the prosecution is with- 
drawn.” 

Leopold de Floge left the witness-box, 
strolled along the back of the benches and 
held out his hand to Harvey Grimm. 

““My profound regrets and apologies,” he 
murmured. “I'll wait here, and we will lunch 
together.” 

The court room rocked itself with excite- 
ment. The Belgian Minister was called and 
promptly took his place in the witness-box. 
Asked if he knew the last witness, his reply 
was comprehensive. 

“The Vicomte de Floge,”’ he said, “‘is the 
first nobleman in Belgian. He is a godson of 
the late king, is himse!f connected with the 
royal family, and is a young man whose gal- 
lantry in the field has won special commenda- 
tion from the king.” 

“Do you know anything about the De 
Floge diamonds?” 

“Certainly,” the witness replied. ‘“‘They 
are of historical and priceless value, and 
special efforts were made to seize them at 
the Antwerp Museum. My friend, the 
Vicomte de Floge, was able to rescue them 
just in time. I may say that he consulted 
me, and under the difficult circumstances 
I advised him to dispose of as many as pos- 
sible secretly. Very powerful influences have 
been brought to bear through a neutral 
country to effect their restoration.” 

The magistrate bowed and the witness 
stood down. There was a moment’s whis- 
pered consultation between the two solicitors. 
Then one of them stood up. 

“The case for the prosecution is withdrawn, 
your worship,” he announced. 

Harvey Grimm and Leopold de Floge, by 
the courtesy of the magistrate, left the court 
by the back entrance, arm in arm. The 
former was looking a little haggard from his 
six days’ detention and was scarcely his usual 
spick and span self. He was a little dazed 
too. He leaned back in a luxurious motor- 
car and tried to realize what had happened 
His first question was not an unnatural one. 

“Will you tell me,” he asked earnestly, 
“why your grandfather, and you and your 
sister all practically confessed that you were 
Jeremiah Sands, the international jewel 
thief?” 

“T must admit that the idea was my own,” 
De Floge explained. ‘‘ You see, we were ex- 
tremely anxious that no one should know 
whose jewels these really were. The one way 
to insure absolute secrecy was to dispose of 
them as stolen property. That is what we 
did, and I must say that under the circum- 
stances, Mr. Grimm, your silence was more 
than admirable. To a great extent, I must 
admit, we were humoring my grandfather, 
who was oppressed the whole of the time with 
a nervous fear of being ordered by the British 
Government to restore them. His death 
makes all the difference—in fact I have this 
morning entrusted the whole of the rest of 
my collection to Christie’s, and they will offer 
them for sale as soon as the South American 
buyers can be duly advised. It is, perhaps, 
just_as well that we have passed the crisis, 
for I see by this morning’s papers that Jere- 
miah Sands was arrested at Chicago yester- 
day.’ 

Harvey Grimm cleared his throat. 

““You haven’t such a thing as a cigarette, 
T suppose?” 

De Floge produced his case at once. 

“My profound apologies,” he said. “TI 
should have known the one thing you needed 
most after this regrettable detention.” 

“To think,’ Harvey Grimm muttered to 
himself, ‘“‘that I stole way down to Letchow- 
iski’s and lived in terror of my life, with that 

(Continued on page 94) 
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: ROSALINE 


Cannot be detected, 
Q nails a delicate rose tint that 


gives the face and 
is truly 
beautiful. ROSALINE is not affected by 
perspiration or displaced by bathing. 
Jars, 30 cents 


I DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL 


In powder or cake form. Free from 
grit, producing an immediate and _last- 
ing polish. Its delicate rose tint will not 

M3 discolor the skin or cuticular fold of the 
nails. Diamond shape box, 30 cents. 


ONGOLINE 
Bleaches*and cleans the nails, removes 


ink, hosiery and glove stains from the 


fr) skin; guaranteed harmless. Bottles, 50 
cents. 
Fi LUSTROLA 

A new finger nail paste. Gives a bril- 


liant and unequalled polish. Lustre is 
not affected by water. Easy and econom- 
Jars, 50 cents. 


5 ical 
CREAM VAN OLA 
For softening and whitening the skin. 


Feeds and nourishes the tissues. Pre- 
E serves a beautiful complexion and restores 
a faded one. Jars, 30 cents. 


to use. 


GLORA LILY LOTION 


An emulsion which softens and whitens 
the hands and complexion; removes tan 
and redness; cures rough, dry skin and 

will not irritate the most sensitive skin; 
imparts a refreshing sensation with fra- 
grant perfume. 4 oz. bottles, 50 cents. 


Sold by Dealers everywhere, or sent direct 
a on receipt of price and 10¢ extra for post- 
age. Send stamp for illustrated pov 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 
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3 10 and 12 East 23rd St., New York f 








Weakee® 
Adaptations from the Latest Modes 
Prospective mothers find comfort and _satis- 
faction in the Lane Bryant special maternity 
apparel—so cleverly designed to conceal the 
condition that there is no need to stay at 
home. Automatically expand as required. 


Everything for Baby, Too 
If unable to call at any of our stores write 
to-day to Dept. H-io, New York address, 
for ‘Mater Modes,’’ showing the latest 
Summer fashions for the expectant ott: 
also a large selection of “Baby Needs 


Lane Bryant, 21-23 W. 38 St., New York 


DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
255 Woodward Ave. 17 North State St. 
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Stop it? 
Sure it will stop it 
Glover’s Mange Medicine 


not only stops falling hair, but 


preserves and strengthens it. 


**Treatise on Scalp and Hair” mailed free 
on application to 


H. Clay Glover Company, Inc. 
118 West 31st St., N. Y. City 
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Do You Know How to 


Use Your Harper’s Bazar ? 





“ 


a | 


HAT can I ever get in the way of 


; a a trousseau for this limited sum?” 
JANE JARVIS | writes a worried bride-to-be. ‘“‘I 
HAS A thought I could handle problems but I con- 


BUSY LIFE fess this is too much for me. It’s hopeless.” 


as eee “Send it along to me and give me a month 
to run around and look things up,” writes 
back Jane Jarvis. “I'm sure I can find something you'll love, so don't 
you worry another minute.” 


And so those last few precious weeks before the great adventure are spent 
in a happy dream instead of a nightmare of searching from shop to shop 


Sometimes it is a baby’s toy, out of the ordinary and hard to get, that Jane 
Jarvis must look for and find. Sometimes a wife's birthday to be remem- 
bered by a husband in service over the seas. He has heard of Jane Jarvis 
and writes his problem over into her capable hands. A wife's glad answer: 
“You have made me so happy. It is just what I wanted!" is her reward. 


And once from way up in the frozen regions of the Far North, came an or- 
der for a wee layette accompanied by this message: ‘‘If it doesn’t catch the 
steamer on the 15th, it will be too late." Miss that steamer? The little 
layette was one of the first passengers on board. 


This summer month there are sure to be hosts of little odds and ends you 
need to keep you feeling and looking as fresh and sweet as you like to be. 
Maybe some of them are shown in the Shopping Service in this number of 
the Bazar on page 72, or on some of the advertising pages. If they are 
not, Jane Jarvis knows where they are to be found. Just write to her. 


[- | RE bg one ist the a att 4 women 
| “WUERE | who have been puzzling over this ques- 
| WHERE tion since the beginning of the war? 
| DO | Capable hands and capable brains are des- 
| FIT IN?” perately needed but square pegs in round 
I] holes do not make for efficiency. It has be- 
come a matter of conscience with each one 
of us to find the place where our particular 
ability can be put to the best use. With so many organizations, each with 
an equally high aim and commendable purpose the selection is difficult 
without some kind of guidance. 


So here is our reason for this new department on page 55 for Harper's 
Bazar readers, that it may serve as a guide to help you find where you fit 
into this big new scheme of things. 


Every woman who has honestly given. herself to the spirit of serving a 
world in need, has found herself happier for it. And though she may be 
only washing dishes or.scrubbing floors or weighing babies, she is getting 
from it something big and fine for herself. 


Look over the list of organizations given in this new department of the 
Bazar. See which one of them seems to call for your kind of work, see 
where you fit in. If you want more information about any of them, write 
to Louise Graham and if she cannot answer your question, she will tell you 
who can. Mrs. Graham's heart is in this question of what women can do to 
help win the war and it will make her happy to be of service to you in that 
regard. We believe that Harper's Bazar could find for itself no better way 
of service than by bringing together the right woman and the right work 
for the war. 


a oR gb sg = ae ® is a trouble to 

, 1 ind the right school for a developing 
| HOW TO FIND girl or boy—if you do it all by yourself 
| THE | Schools are apt to seem pretty much all alike 


to the uninitiated with only a stack of 


|RIGHT SCHOOL || 
i} eee school catalogues for a guide. 


——————— —_ 





Fortunately there is an easier and a surer 
way, if you happen to know Kenneth Chambers. You see Mr. Chambers 
has been brought up on schools. Just write him a personal letter. Tell 
him about your boy or girl, what the temperament is, what traits you 
want developed, what tendencies you want restrained, what weaknesses 
you want corrected. In short, tell him what your hope and aim is for that 
boy or girl. Mr. Chambers will bring all his experience, all his interest to 
your problem, to help you find just the school that has been planned to 
meet such requirements as yours. 


All of the schools that are listed in Mr. Chambers’ School Department on 
pages 6 to 16 of the Bazar are schools that he knows all about, has per- 
sonally investigated. He has watched their methods and knows the kind 
of young men and women they turn out. But if you have any difficulty 
in selecting from among them the one you want to use, don’t hesitate to 
write to him. 





There is no charge for this service and you need not 
be a subscriber to Harper's Bazar in order to use it 


There are not many weeks left in which to make this 
important decision. You will find it a real saving of 
time to consult Mr. Chambers at once 


F there is any time 


AND more than another 
eed | when you want a 
SPEAKING if dog, it is when the 


tramping season is com- 
ing on. Summer days 
are for loafing, Autumn 
days are for tramping and who but your dog is the 
perfect companion to go a-gypsying with? He doesn't 
insist upon your admiring the same bit of landscape he 
happens to like, he doesn't talk when you want to 
listen to that unidentified bird song, he doesn't prefer 
the road past the inn when you yearn for the path 
through the woods, he doesn’t want to eat at the 
wrong time or demand attention when your thoughts 
stray. Asa matter of fact, your dog hasn't even one 
of the faults of your best friend. He just companions 
you all the way and does nothing more than wriggle 
ecstatically if you pat his sleek head. 


| 
| OF DOG DAYS | 
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Surely, it is a dog you want to make your Summer com- 
plete and speaking of dogs—well, just ask Frank Dole, 
the Dog Man, about them. He knows—knows all the 
best kinds there are and all about what their traits are 
if they have brown eyes and a stubby tail or green eyes 
and a wavy one, and all the rest of it. Look on page 18 
for the Dog Man and his dogs. The advertisements 
there are only the briefest of introductions to the best 
folks who have dogs to sell, but all the other informa- 
tion you want about them, the Dog Man can give you. 
If I were you, I should ask him to buy the dog. Then 
you would be sure you would get the very one that was 
born just for you. 








] ND even though we 


WHEN IT ae ae 
COMES ice, there's never a true 
TO FASHIONS woman of us who can 


[ forget the need of look- 
ing her best in these 
troublous times. Spirits slump in proportion to a 
neglected personal appearance and that not only applies 
to ourselves but more so to those who have to look at 
us. Thanks to Miss Steinmetz’ unerring instinct for 
perfect fitness in dress, no time need be wasted in won- 
dering and guessing. Following Miss Steinmetz’ sug- 
gestions, we find ourselves in clothes that suit the 
occasion and the times, both in fashion and fabric. 








The various Fashion Departments of Harper's Bazar 
are planned not as mirrors of foreign fads and fancies, 
not just to picture what somebody else is doing or wear- 
ing, but are planned rather to be honestly helpful and 
useful to American women under conditions that exist 
in America today. 


It is as true as gospel that a large part of our patriotism 
consists in ‘“‘brightening the little corner where we are” 
and we shall fail in that very first principle of service if 
we are not cheerful and good to look at. But—in jus- 
tice to a needy world, we have no right to waste a dollar. 
Through Harper's Bazar Fashion Departments, adver- 
tising pages and various Shopping Services, we hope to 
help you get a full dollar's worth of value for every 
dollar you spend. (And many atime Jane Jarvis will 
get more than that out of it for you.) 





] HATEVER'- we 
THE VIRTUE | do, let us not for- 


now and then. So afcer 
all the problems are 
solved, and the work is 
done and there is a min- 
ute left over to call our own, let us just steal away 
to a quiet corner and stretch our tired minds in the 
sunshine of “Blue Grass and Broadway” or refresh 
our dulled senses with Mrs. Ward's fine “Old Wine 
in New Bottles” or do some of the other fascinating 
things made possible by the Bazar’'s varied resources 
for entertainment. Life is complex these days, the 
need is for versatility, whether in the individual or a 
publication. Harper's Bazar is ambitious enough to 
hope to meet the need of the hour for you, whatever it 
may be. 


get the sheer ne- 
OF cessity for frivoling a bit 
| VERSATILITY 
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HANAN SHOES ARE GOOD SHOES 
OF KNOWN VALUE, CORRECT STYLE, 
WITH RESPONSIBILITY BACK OF 
THEM~AND— 
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10% DISCOUNT SALE 


Mrs. Adair’s 
Ganesh Preparations 


From August First until September Fifteenth 
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T a time when Toilet Preparations are soaring in 
price, this discount will be especially appreciated. It 
was made possible by Mrs. Adair’s foresighted pur- 

chases of large quantities of supplies while prices were still rea- 
sonable and importations from the Orient uninterrupted. Mrs. 
Adair’s Lecture Book, describing all the Ganesh Preparations and 
how they should be used, will be sent on request. 
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In ordering, make out your cheque or money order 
for 10% less than the regular prices quoted below. 


GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL—Ff- GANESH FOREHEAD STRAP—Banishes 
faces wrinkles; builds up sagging tissues ; forehead lines. $4 and $5. 

makes flesh firm and healthy. $1, $2.50, $5 GANESH EYELASH & EYEBROW TONIC 
GANESH DIABLE TONIC—Tones and OINT Grows luxuriant, velvety 
whitens the skin; contracts enlarging pores; ao » Kot. color. $1. 


ee Senn Te. OS eae Se GANESH BROWN SPOT LOTION Re- 
moves brown spots and “‘moth pa‘ches.” 
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GANESH CLEANSING CREAM — Effec- 
tive, soothing, exquisitely pure. 75c, $1.50, 


$3 ’ 
‘or hac 
GANESH LILY LOTION—An incompara- GANESH ANTI-PUFF LOTION—For bad 


ble liquid powder. Prevents and relieves 
tan and sunburn. Pink, cream, white. GANESH ENAMELINE—To whiten the 
neck and arms for evening. $1.50 


$1.50, $2.50. 

GANESH NEIGE CREAM — Greaseless: CAnesn BAROCARPINE HAIR OINT- 
protec's skin from sun and wind; makes MENT—Prevents grayness and nourishes 
powder adhere. Pink, cream, white. $1.50. the roots of the hair. $2. 

GANESH FRECKLE CREAM—For SASH PILOCARPINE HAIR OINT- 
freckles, tan and discolorations. $1. ENT—Good for dry hair; makes it 
GANESH SKIN FOOD — Firms niuscles bright and glossy. $1.50. 

and fills out hollows. 75c, $1.50 and $3. GANESH RETARDINE — Reduces flesh: 
GANESH HAND CREAM — Keeps the io be rubbed in externally. Never known 
hands smooth, white and youthful. $1. to fail. 75. 

GANESH JUNO—A cream for rounding GANESH BANDELETTES—Will «do won- 
out, ,and firming neck and bust. $1. Sate. for tired, lined eyes. Box of 12 
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eaneen CHIN STRAP—Corrects double 
chin. $5 and $6.50 


ELEANOR ADAIR 
557 Fifth Avenue New York City 
92 New Bond Street, London, W. 5 Rue Cambon, Paris 





GANESH BEAUTY SACHETS-—For re- 
moving ‘‘blackheads.’’ Box of 20, $2.50. 
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(Continued from page 76) 


horse. Once, as he passed her table, angry 
curiosity took him to look at some finished 
work that was lying-there. Perfection! In- 
telligence, accuracy, the clearest of scripts! 
All his hints taken and bettered in the taking. 
Beside it lay some slovenly manuscript of 
Levasseur’s. Well, now he was to be left to 
Levasseur’s tender mercies—after all he had 
taught her! And the accounts and the es- 
tate and these infernal rations that no huntan 
being could understand— 


OR the first time there was a breach in 

the Squire’s defenses, which for three 
years he had kept almost intact. He had 
put literature and art and the joys of the 
connoisseur between himself and the measure- 
less human ill around him. He barely looked 
at the newspapers; he never touched a book 
dealing with the war. It seemed to him a 
triumph of mind and intelligence when he 
succeeded in shutting out the hurly-burly 
altogether. Only when, in the name of the 
war, his private freedom and property were 
interfered with, he had flamed out into hys- 
terical revolt. Old aristrocratic instincts 
came to the aid of passionate will, and, per- 
haps, of an uneasy conscience. 

And now in the man’s vain but not ignoble 
soul, there stirred a first passing terror of 
what the war might do with him, if we were 
forced to feel it—to let it in. He saw it asa 
veiled presence at the door—and struggled 
with it blindly. 

Work was impossible. He hung over the 
fire smoking, or turning over the pages of a 
fresh section of the catalogue which Elizabeth 
had placed, complete, on his desk that 
mcrning. 

It seemed to him that all the powers of 
mischief had risen against him. The recent 
investigation of his affairs made by Eliza- 
beth at his express wish, slight and pre- 
liminary though it was, had shown him 
what he had long and obstinately refused 
to see: That the estate had seriously gone 
down in value during the preceding five 
years; that he had a dozen scrapes and dis- 
putes on his hands, more than enough to 
rasp the nerves of any ordinary man—and 
as far as nerves were concerned, he knew 
very well that he was not an ordinary man; 
that in short he was impoverished and em- 
barrassed; his agent was a scandal and must 
be dismissed; and his new lawyers a grasp- 


ing, incompetent crew. For a moment, in- 
deed, he had a glimpse of a clear sky. A 
woman, who seemed to have the same kind 
of business faculty that many Frenchwomen 
possess, had laid hands on his skein of troub- 
les and might have unraveled them. But 
she had thrown him over. In a little while 
he would have to let Mannering—for who 
would buy an estate in such a pickle?—sell 
his collections, and go and live in a flat in 
West Kensington. Then he hoped his ene- 
mies—Chicksands in particular, would be 
satisfied. 

But these, to do him justice, were not the 
chief thoughts, not the considerations in his 
mind that smarted most. Another woman 
secretary or woman accountant—for after all 
clever women with business training are now 
as thick as blackberries—might have helped 
him to put his affairs straight. But she would 
not have been a Miss Bremerton, with her 
scholarship, her taste, her love of the beauti- 
ful things that he loved. 

Of course some stupid creatures might 
think he was falling in love with her, wanting 
to marry her. He laughed the charge to 
scorn. No!—but he confessed her comrade- 
ship, her friendship had begun to mean a 
good deal to him. For twenty years he had 
lived in loneliness. Now, it seemed, he had 
found a friend. 

Well, well, it was all over! Better make up 
his mind to it. 


T was some time in the very early morning, 

between six and seven, that Elizabeth was 
wakened, first by vague movements in the 
house and then by what seemed to be cautious 
voices outside. She drew a curtain back and 
looked out. A misty morning, with a red sun- 
rise struggling through, and trees standing on 
the grass in dim robes of amethyst and gold. 
Two men in the middle distance were going 
away from the house. She craned her neck. 
Yes!—no doubt of it. The Squire and Forest. 
What could they be about at that hour of the 
morning? They were going no doubt to 
inspect the barricades. Yet Forest himself 
had told her that nothing would induce him 
to take a hand in the “row” 

It was strange; but she was too weary and 
depressed to give it much thought. What 
was she going to do now? The world seemed 
emptily open before her once more, chill and 
lonely as the autumn morning. 


(To be continued in the September issue) 


The 


End of Jeremiah Sands 


(Continued from page 92) 


rat of a Brodie dogging my footsteps, and all 
the time I might have fitted up a laboratory 
and have done my work at home!’ 

“That would never have done,”’ De Floge 
objected. ‘By the decision of the Belgian 
courts—German-inspired, of course, but still 
according to the law of the land—the whole 
of the jewels are, in a way, stolen property. 
Still it is not the sort of theft that counts. 

Harvey Grimm looked out of the window. 
There was a queer sort of plaintive happiness 
dawning in his face. 

“It’s London all right,” he murmured; 
“the Strand, too. I never thought to see 
them again—not till I was an old man, at 
any rate. Where are we going?” 

“The Milan for luncheon,”’ De Floge re- 
plied, ‘where you will meet some friends.” 
“I think,” said Harvey Grimm, as they 
stepped out of the car and walked towards 
the smoke-room, ‘‘you must leave this cele- 
bration to me. There is just one concoction 
—I can’t call it by a name. I must speak 


to Coley. W hat a cigarette!’’ he went on. 
“For six day: s—’ 
“T know,” De Floge interrupted. “‘I am 


sorry. We will try and make up for it.” 
They drank a cocktail together and the 
sense of unreality began to fall away. Once 
more the earth was firm beneath Harvey 
Grimm’s feet. 
“The money I have wasted!” he groaned. 
“Why, I had a young actor e stablishing alibis 
for me all the time I was away! . Where’s 
Aaron?” 
“He is coming with my sister,” 
replied. 
“And the poet?” 
“Down with an Officers’ Training Corps. 
He will be here to lunch, if he can get off.” 
Harvey Grimm glanced at the clock. His 
companion interpreted his thoughts. 
‘You have an hour,”’ he said. 
“4 shave and a bath,” the other murmured 
evstatically. 


De Floge 


Juliet had just decided that life was not worth living. 
“if I could but find some compensations. But there is nothing to do, nothing to wear, 
And seizing a dagger, she added one more uuhappy soul to the 


declared, 
and nothing to read that is new.” 


“And the corner table as you come in, in 
the grill-room,”’ De Floge added. “We will 
all meet there at one-thirty.’ 

Some time before the hour had elapsed, 
Harvey Grimm was entirely his usual self. 
Shaved and bathed, clad in one of his favorite 
blue serge suits, patent shoes and spot- 
less gaiters, a bunch of violets in his button- 
hole, a sense of stupified but immeasurable 
satisfaction radiating from him, he took his 
place at the luncheon-table, between Aaron 
Rodd and Henriette, and raised the glass 
of amber liquid, which he found waiting there, 
to his lips. De Floge, however, checked him. 

“My friends,” he said—‘‘but wait. Here 
is Mr. Cresswell.” 

The poet came to them with outstretched 
hands. 

““My heartiest congratulations!”’ he ex- 
claimed, pausing before Harvey Grimm. 

“You will be able to write a ballad of the 
Bow Street cells. Perhaps I will collaborate. 
~ will mean immortality for you. Where do 

sit?” 

A place was found for him. He, too, raised 
the wine-glass which he found in front of him, 
to his lips, but was checked by De Floge. 

“We will, with your permission,” the latter 
proposed, ‘ ‘drink to the happiness of my dear 
sister Henriette and your friend—and mine, 
too, that is to be,” he addedwith a bow—‘Mr. 
Aaron Rodd. They are to be married this 
month.” 

When the storm of congratulations had 
subsided, De Floge arose. 

We have drunk to the happiness of my 
sister and Mr. Aaron Rodd,” he said. “I 
drank to you a short while ago, Mr. Harvey 
Grimm, full of respect for that sporting spirit 
which kept you silent in captivity. We will 
drink now, all of us, to the common cause, to 
the great adventure of life and death, to the 
end which is written in letters of blood across 
the scarred face of Europe—to Vengeance and 
Victory! 


“I might survive the death of Romeo,” she 


long and honorable list that Harper's Bazar would have saved. To-day Harper’s Bazar would have 
told her how to be human and useful, revived her drooping spirits with new clothes, and entertained 


her with superior fiction by most superior authors. 
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, all in the day’s work. 





| promised herself open rebellion. 


Where You Fi 


(Continued 


The Y. M. C. A. uniform for women workers 
is obtained over here. 
There is also a call for stenographers and 


| other clerical assistants, who are willing to 


work under the more or less difficult condi- 
tions near the various army headquarters. 
Again the question of age is of importance, 
and no applicant is considered who has not 
had from five to ten years’ experience with 
established firms. 


Farmers Can you Taise pigs, chickens, 
Wanted sheep or goats? If so, provided 

you can pass the other require- 
ments, the French Government will be glad 
to have you work in France under the Com- 
mittee for Devastated France. Specialists 
in fruit-growing and truck-gardening are also 
needed over there. Graduates from an agri- 
cultural college will be received with open 
arms. This is a work that will not cease with 
the ending of the war, and it is suggested by 
the Committee on Public Information that 
intensive agricultural courses might be under- 
taken at once by young women who could go 
to France next spring. 

For this department of labor you must be 
able to speak French, for it might well happen 
that you would be billeted with’ French and 
Belgian women workers. It is advisable that 
you should know how to drive motors, as it 
is very possible that driving a tractor will be 
Also, as these agri- 
culturists must pay all of their own expenses, 
you should have a minimum allowance of one 
hundred dollars a month absolutely guaran- 
teed. The French uniform, which all govern- 
ment aids wear, is obtained in Paris, but blue 
denim field-clothes should be secured here. 


Rebuilding the 


Convalescent 


A government conval- 
escent hospital to be 
erected at Lawrence- 
ville, near Trenton, New Jersey, will require 
the services of women aids, who are quali- 
fied to assist in the physical reconstruction 
of our invalided soldiers. The hospital, 
which will accommodate one hundred and 
fifty patients, is to be the nucleus of a five- 
hundred acre farm, where returned soldiers, 


| as they regain health, may be taught dairy- 


ing, truck-farming, and poultry and hog 
raising. The farm is now in charge of Dr. 
E. Russell, dean of Teachers’ College. 
Columbia University, who will direct the 
educational side of the reconstruction work. 
ihe dairying activities will require three 
hundred acres, employing at one time from 
twenty-five to thirty men. It is estimated 
that two hundred more men can be engaged 
at the same time in other agricultural work, 
including extensive truck-gardening. Until 
the convalescents are able to undertake this 
work, women will be needed as farm helpers. 
The physical reconstruction aids, enrolled 
in the Army Medical Department, will teach 
handicraft to the wounded, and also assist in 
the physical exercises necessary to the per- 
manent cure of ‘convalescents. They are 
already called “Blue Gowns”’, from the full- 
The Complet 

if 


RS. WARD’S newest novel deals with 


Old Wine 
the tremendous economic and social 


M changes brought about in England 


by the war. In September, 1916, when the 
story opens, the submarine campaign was 
threatening England with a food famine. 
County Agricultural Committees had been 
organized throughout the country, and, under 
the Defense of the Realm Act had been given 
far-reaching powers. Among the few people 
who disapproved of the work of these com- 
mittees was Squire Mannering of Mannering 
Hall, a Greek scholar of note and collector of 
Greek antiquities, whose estate was badly 
run down and burdened with debt. When his 
neighbor, Sir Henry Chicksands, in the name 
of the County Agricultural Committee of 
which he was chairman, requested the Squire 
to break up fifty acres of his park for planting, 
secure a new and more efficient agent for the 
estate and dispossess three of his tenant 
farmers for incompetency, the Squire indig- 
nantly refused. He declared that he was not 
in sympathy with the war, that his two sons, 
Aubrey and Desmond, had enlisted in defiance 
of his wishes, and that it was not a question of 
food production, but liberty versus bondage. 
Furthermore, he said, if the committee at- 
tempted any high-handed methods, the en- 
gagement between Sir Henry’s daughter Beryl 
and his son Aubrey could not go on. 

The Squire now prepared to carry out his 
ultimatum: He informed his twenty-year- 
old daughter Pamela that all communication 
between Chetworth and Mannering Hall must 
cease. Pamela, already incensed at her 
father’s disloyalty, and arbitrary prohibitions, 
Not the 
least of the girl’s annoyances, since her return 
from boarding-school, was hen father’s new 
secretary, Elizabeth Bremerton by name, 
who was to help him with a book he was 


The 
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t into 


length navy blue uniform which distinguishes 
them from the war nurses. 

Other similar construction hospitals and 
farms are to be established throughout the 
country. If you want to be an aid, write to 
Harper’s Bazar, and we will let you know 
where such a hospital will be erected in your 
locality and the person to whom to apply. 


Two hundred and fifty 
telephone operators, in 
the official olive-drab 
uniform of the United States Signal Corps, 
are already overseas. They are stationed in 
groups of ten at American bases of supply 
and points of embarkation. The greatest 
number of these patriotic “Hello Girls” 
enlisted from New York, while California 
and Massachusetts tied for second place. 
These young women are part of the United 
States Army and come under its, regulations. 

Demand for overseas operators is increas 
ng, and young women throughout the coun 
try are urged to enter operation classes and 
to perfect themselves in French. 
cepted for overseas service, applicants must 
not only be able to speak and understand 
French under ordinary conditions, but under 
extraordinary conditions and over the tele- 
phone! For this service regular pay is given, 
and transportations to foreign posts is pro 
vided. As the two hundred and fifty now 
abroad were gleaned from more than seven 
thousand applicants, the need for a large 
registration is readily seen. 


Give Your The National League for 
Spare Time Woman’s Service is typical 

of women’s service 
where, for its work is never done. And this 
organization is always eager to welcome new 
helpers. Every girl who can spend an hour 
a day, or a day a week, doing war work is 
cordially urged to send in her name to the 
headquarters. And this does not just mean 
in New York, but in forty States in the 
Union. Can you run a typewriter or file 
records? Write to us, and we will tell you 
where your help is vitally needed. Are you 
a bookkeeper, and are you able to go to 
France? The League is organizing units of 


Patriots of the 
Telephone 


To be ac- | 


every- | 


women bookkeepers to send over for the Red | 


Cross. Can you, if you live in or near New 
York, go to Columbia University for the 
course of Occupation Therapy, so as to be 
fitted to teach handicraft to our blind and 
crippled soldiers? Even if you can do none 
of these things, there are a thousand ways in 
which you can be of service. 

If you are unable to do any of the things 
mentioned in this number, write to Louise 
Graham of Harper’s Bazar. She may be able 
to suggest other fields you could fit into. 

Just remember, or better still, never forget 
that your country needs your help as it never 
needed it before. But above all, it needs 
trained help, and help that is honestly offered. 
If you are untrained, now is the time to “fall 
in” and fit yourself for the job that is waiting 
for you. 


e Synopsis of 
New Bottles 


writing, do the housekeeping, and chaperone 
and tutor her. Indeed, Miss Bremerton had 
been in the house less than a month when 
her passion for organizing began to assertitself. 


A few days before Desmond, Pamela’s twin | 


brother, was to leave for camp, Aubrey, now 
a major in the army, arrived home on a short 
visit, together with the Squire’s two married 
daughters, Mrs. Gaddesden and Mrs. Strang. 
The Squire at once demanded that Aubrey 
break his engagement with Beryl C hicksands, 
and upon receiving an absolute refusal added 
a codicil to his will, disinheriting him. This 
he ordered Elizabeth to witness, but she 
would not, 

On driving over to Chetworth a little later, 
Aubrey and Pamela found the Chicksands” 
family quite undisturbed by the Squire’s 
threatened disinheritance of his elder son. 


To leave Aubrey and Beryl free to talk of | 


their own affairs, Captain Arthur Chick- 
sands, Beryl’s brother, who was home on a 
brief furlough, carried off Pamela for a tour 


of the greenhouses and discovered to his | 


amazement that she was fast developing into 
a magnificent woman, with power to arouse 
his interest and pique his curiosity. 

With the exception of Pamela and Mrs. 
Gaddesden, who feared that the Squire might 
marry his secretary, the Mannering family 
found Miss Bremerton both agreeable and 
useful. She rationed the household, advised 
the Squire and planned to develop the land. 
Captain Chicksands was so delighted with her 
on a casual meeting that he asked her to corre- 
spond with him when he again went out to 
France. This aroused the jealousy of Pamela, 

In the meantime the County Agricultural 
Committee gave the Squire notice that on a 
certain day their steam plow would arrive to 
begin the cultivation of the park. The Squire 
immediately planned forcible resistance. 


fifth instalment of this serial appears on page 48 of this issue 
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Leave my 


omplexion 


Free of Tanand Freckles 


Do you envy those women whose 
complexions do not stain or 
freckle in the summer sun? They 
no longer worry, no longer need 
dodge the sun. They enjoy every 
sort of outdoor sport without 
fear of tanning and freckling. 


They found a wonderful preven- 
tive of sun stains and freckles. 
They visited Mme. Rubinstein, the 
world famed Beauty Culturist, as 
have many thousands of women 
abroad. She treated their complex- 
ions, advised them as to its care dur- 
ing the summer and gave them some 
of her wonderful Beauty prepara- 
tions. 


No longer envy these women—visit 
Mme. Rubinstein yourself. A few of 
her many marvellous Valaze special- 
tics especially adapted for summer's 
use are listed below. 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD 


Expels all impurities of the skin, 
clears the pores, imparts beauty and 
softness; wards off wrinkles and 
crows feet. 

Valaze repairs the daily beauty wast- 
age, removing freckles, and dispels 
the tanning and staining effects of 
sunburn. 


Valaze restores and preserves the 


natural beauty of the skin. Price: 
$1.25, $2.25 and $6.50. 
VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION — Used 


with Valaze Skinfood will:insure quicker and 
better results. 2 oo anti-wrinkle lo- 
tion. Price $1.25, $2.50. 

FOR A DRY SKIN the “Special” is used, 
2.20 and $4.40. 

VALAZE LIQUIDINE—Quite mystifying in 
its action of overcoming oiliness and “Shine’’ 
of the skin, and undue flushing of nose and 
face. Also reduces enlarged pores and black- 
heads. Price $1.75, $3.00 and $6.00. 
VALAZE BLACKHEAD & OPEN PORE 
PASTE—Refines coarse skin texture, re- 
moves blackheads and reduces enlarged pores. 
Used in place of soap. Price $1.10, $2.10 and 
$5.50. 

VALAZE BEAUTY FOUNDATION’ CREME 


—For a greasy skin. Conceals tan, freckles 


and other skin blemishes. Whitens and 
bleaches. Price $1, $2, $3 and upwards 


NOVENA SUNPROOF CREME—A unique 
preparation, the secret of which is known 
only to Madame Rubinstein. It prevents 
freckles and tanning by paralyzing the 
action of the sun’s rays upon the skin. A 
little rubbed on the skin before going out 
enables you to enjoy every outdoor form of 
amusement, sea-bathing—and with no fear 
of ill effect to the complexion. It is guaran- 
teed to be harmless, and may be used for 
children. It also forms a serviceable foun- 
dation for powder. Price $3.00, $5.00 a pot. 
Sample size $1.00. 

VALAZE OUTDOOR BALM ROSE—Protects 
a dry skin from freckles, sunburn and tan- 
ning. Unequalled as an anti-wrinkle prepa- 
ration and exquisite foundation for powder 
Price $1.65, $3.30 and upwards 

VALAZE SNOW LOTION—A liquid powder 
and an indispensable beauty lotion for sum- 
mer. Sooths, refreshes and cools. Adheres 
firmly and invests face with exquisite soft- 
ness of color. Price $1.25, $2.25 and $5.00. 


CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES—Natural face 
coloring. Mention whether for blonde or 
brunette. Price $1.00, $3.50 and upwards. 


VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER — For 
greasy or normal skin. Price $1, $3 and $5. 
NOVENA POWDER—For dry skins. In 
five tints, flesh, rose, white, cream and rachel. 
Price $1.00, $3.00 and $5.00 

VALAZE COMPRESSED POWDER — With 
puff and mirror, in dainty, convenient form 
for purse. Price $.75 each. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
L) &ast 49! Street, : N cY. 


PARIS LONDON, Ww. 
255 Rue St.Honoré 24 Grafton Street 
1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Natatorium Bldg., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Chicago: Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 No. Mic chigan Ave. 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Pe 


New Orleans: Mrs. C. Butler, 8017 hocks St. 
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Dr. Allyn endorses 
Odorono— 
“We do not believe that any 
harm can come from stopping 
the excretion of perspiration in 
limited areas, such as under the 
arms, feet, forehead, etc. 
‘Experimental and practical 
teats show that ODORONO is 
harmless, economical and effec 
tive when employed aa directed, 
md will injure neither the skin 
nor the health.” 
LEWIS B. ALLYN, 
Westfield Laboratories, 
Westfield, Mass. 


























Are you still sweet and 
dainty hours after your bath? 


EEP the fresh charm, that dainty, just- 

bathed feeling, all day—even through a long, 
busy day of war work. Do not let unnatural 
perspiration—under your arms, or on your feet— 
spoil your frocks and stockings, embarrass you. 
Use Odorono—a toilet water formulated by a 
physician—two or three times a week; and your 
underarms are always cool and sweet; the per- 
spiration comes out evenly over your whole body. 


You feel a new delightful cleanliness in using 
Odorono that no amount of fastidiousness can 
give you. For Odorono removes all cause of 
perspiration odor—and one application keeps the 
skin dry and absolutely odorless for three days! 


Use it tonight 


Use Odorono tonight — wherever perspiration 
troubles you—under your arms, on the feet, 


hands, forehead. The directions are so simple, 
it is so easy to use that you are delighted at its 
magic help. Just gently pat it on—it dries 
—you use a bit of cold cream and are careful 
not to rub the skin. You will be as exquisite 
all day as you are the moment you step from 
your bath! And never again need you wear any 
protection for your dresses. Daily baths affect 
it not at all. 


At all toilet counters in the United States and 
Canada, 50c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail 
postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. Address The 
QOdorono Co., 613 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address mail orders or 
requests for booklets to The Arthur Sales Co., 
29 Colborne St., Toronto, Ont. Paris Office, 38 
Avenue de L’Opera. Geneve, Switzerland, Office, 
The Agence Americaine, 6 Rue Du Rhone. 


Write for our booklet, “The Appealing Charm of Daintiness.”” Suggest to the 
men in your family that they write for “The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 





DO-RO-NO 


The toilet water for excessive perspiration 
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Sleeve-Valve Motor 


% ConsISTENT PERFORMANCE 


of its self-preserving motor 


AND 


Tue Correctness Or Its 


Noiseless Body Construction 
MERIT THIS CAR’S POPULARITY 


To HAVE a motor 
car that renders service 
of the highest order— 


Tuat perpetuates 
this high degree of effi- 
ciency over the longest 
period of time— 


Tuat is quiet and 
continues quiet— 


Anp in addition, that 
gives the finest of body 
styles, and comfort ac- 
commodations — these 
are the most rigid pres- 
ent-day requirements 
which the Willys- 
Knight car amply 
meets. 


Tue sleeve-valve 
motor is the only type 
of motor that improves 
with use. 


Ir IS quiet and self- 
preserving. 


As OTHER types of 
motors deteriorate with 
use the Willys-Knight 
grows better. 


Ir IS powerful, flex- 
ible, has no clashing 
parts to break, no 
springs to weaken and 
no valves to pit or to 
require frequent grind- 
ing. 

Four, touring car 

Eight, touring car 


Tue supreme quiet- 
ness of this motor has 
made necessary the 
higher standard of 
noiseless body con- 
struction which con- 
tributes much to the 
totality of the Willys- 
Knight car’s satisfac- 
tion. 


Ir the Willys-Knight 
price were not so mod- 
erate, due to our vol- 
ume production, still 
it would be a wise and 
economical purchase 
because of its consist- 
ency of performance 
over a long period of 
time. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


























HE silk worms asleep in their silken cocoons transformed into a gossamer fabric for dainty ankles, that 
snuggled among the mulberry leaves — do they shall make men say —“You just know she wears them! 
dream of the time when their glistening coverlets will be Interesting booklet sent free on request. 


McCa.ium Hosiery Company, NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


THE CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New Yor« 








